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INTRODUCTION 


I^rom the earliest times it has been known that bodies 
resembling marine animals occur embedded in the rocks. 
For several centuries two distinct views were held respect- 
ing their nature. By some persons they were thought to 
have once formed parts of living animals, and consequently 
to indicate that the spot where they are now found was in 
past ages covered by the sea. Others, feeling it difficult 
to account for so much geographical change as would be ' 
necessitated by this view, considered that they were not of 
organic origin at all, but had been formed by some ‘plastic 
force’ within the earth — that they were in fact ‘Sports of 
Nature’. Since, however, these bodies resemble in every 
essential respect the hard parts of animals now existing, 
we may at once reject this hypothesis. 

The remains of animals and plants of past ages preserved 
in the rocks are known as fossils, the study of which forms 
the subject of Palseontology. 

In order that an animal or plant may become a fossil 
two conditions are generally necessary : First, it must pos- 
sess a skeleton of some kind or other, since the soft parts 
are rapidly decomposed; consequently such animals as 
jeUy-fishes leave no trace of their existence, unless it be a 
mere imprint. Secondly, the organism must be covered up 
by some deposit, otherwise it will soon crumble to pieces. 
Now, since there are comparatively few places on land 
where material is being deposited to any great extent, it 
follows that terrestrial animals will stand but little chance 
of being preserved; the greater number after death will 
remain on the surface and will in a short time be entirely 
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decomposed. A few may become entombed in peat-bogs, 
in the dust and ashes thrown out by volcanoes, in the sand 
of sand-dunes, or by a landslip; some may be sealed up in 
deposits of carbonate of lime, such as the travertine thrown 
down by calcareous springs, or the stalagmite formed on 
the floor of caves; and lastly, others may bO transported 
by running water and ultimately buried in the bed of a 
river, of a lake, or of the sea. Such instances, however, are 
of comparatively rare occurrence. In the case of aquatic 
animals the conditions for fossilisation are much more 
favourable, since deposition is more universal in water than 
on land. Of such aqueous deposits, those formed in the 
sea will enclose by far the larger number of animals on 
account of the greater area which these deposits cover. 

The stnicture and comj)osition of the hard parts vary 
considerably in different groups of animals and plants; 
some are therefore much more readily preserved as fossils 
than others. Thus in Argonauta the skeleton consists of a 
thin shell which is easily broken up; then again in some 
sponges it is formed of needles of silica, which are held 
together by the soft parts only and consequently easily 
become scattered after the death of the animal. But in 
other cases, as in most of the molluscs and corals, the 
skeleton is very strong and not easily destroyed, hence 
these occur abundantly in the fossil form. Perhaps even 
more important than the structure, is the composition of 
the hard parts, which, in the case of insects and some 
hy droids, consist of a horny substance known as chitin ; in 
diatoms, in most radiolarians, and in many sponges, of 
silica; in the bones of vertebrates, chiefly of carbonate and 
phosphate of lime; in corals, echinodenns, molluscs and 
many other animals and some plants, of carbonate of lime ; 
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ih most plants, of woody or corky tissue; a larger or smaller 
amount of organic matter is always combined with the 
mineral. Of these substances, chitin is with difficulty dis- 
solved. Silica in its ordinary crystalline condition is one of 
the most stable of minerals, but when secreted by an animal 
or plant it is glassy and isotropic (i.e. singly refracting and 
without effect on polarised light), and is dissolved with 
comparative ease, so that such skeletons may be entirely 
removed by the action of percolating water. In organisms 
with calcareous skeletons the carbonate of lime is readily 
dissolved by water containing carbonic acid, but the degree 
of solubility varies according to the condition in which the 
carbonate of lime is present. In some animals it occurs as 
aragonite, in others as calcite. Of these two minerals, 
aragonite is the harder and heavier, its specific gravity 
being 2'93, whilst that of calcite is only 2-72; aragonite 
crystallises in the rhombic system, calcite in the hexagonal. 
I\)88il calcite shells (e.g. Pecten opercularis) are translucent, 
their surface is compact, but their interior porous; on the 
other hand the aragonite shells (e.g. Glycirneris glycimeris) 
are opaque, and have a chalky appearance but a compact 
structure throughout. If a shell of each kind bo suspended 
in w^ater containing carbonic acid, it will be found that the 
one ccunposed of aragonite will lose, in the same time, a 
much greater proportion of its weight than the other. 
Further, the calcite shell remains firm longer than the 
aragonite, the latter being soon reduced to the consistency 
of kaolin or china-clay. This difference, however, does not 
appear to be due directly to mineral composition, for 
Cornish and Kendall found that when crystals of calcite 
and aragonite were powdered and placed in carbonic acid 
solutions of the same strength, the aragonite was not acted 
on more rapidly than the calcite, and the same result was 
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obtained with powdered fossil shells. From all these con- 
siderations, it is not surprising to find that in some strata 
the aragonite skeletons have entirely disappeared, whereas 
those formed of calcite remain. This will obviously be 
most likely to occur in pervious beds through which water 
containing carbon dioxide percolates. A striking instance 
of the difference in the solubility of calcite and arajgonite 
was furnished by some specimens of the common edible 
mussel, Mytilus edulis, in which the inner layer of the 
shell is formed of aragonite and the outer of calcite ; Sorby 
found specimens in the raised beach at Hope’s Nose, 
Torquay, which had lost the inner layer but not the outer. 
Similarly, in specimens of Spondylus from the Chalk, the 
inner layer of the shell has been completely removed, but 
the outer is left. In some cases aragonite is replaced by 
calcite, but then the organic structure is entirely destroyed, 
and we get merely a mass of calcite crystals. Calcite is 
never replaced by aragonite. 

The mineral character of the skeleton of the chief cal- 
careous organisms is as follows : 

Foraminifera. — The vitreous forms consist of calcite, the 
porcellanous probably of aragonite. 

Porifera, — Calcareous sponges of calcite, 

Anihozoa, — The Alcyonaria are of calcite, except He- 
liopora, which is of aragonite; the Madreporaria are of 
aragonite. 

Echinoderma. — All of calcite. 

Polyzoa. — Chiefly of calcite. 

Brachiopoda. — All of calcite. 

Lamdlibranchia. — Many consist entirely of aragonite, 
but Anonm, Ostrea, and Pecten of calcite. In Pinm, 
Mytilus, SpoTidylus, Unio, and Trigonia, the inner layer is 
of aragonite, the outer of calcite. 
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Gasteropoda, — The majority are formed of aragonite, 
but Scalaria and some species of Fusus are of calcite. In 
some {e,g. Patella ^ lAttorina) the outer layer is calcite. 

Cephalopoda. — Nautilus, Spirula, and Sepia are mainly 
aragonite, as also were probably the Ammonites. Argo- 
nauta and the guard of Belemnites are calcite. 

Crustacea. — The shell consists of chitinous material usually 
containing calcite, and often some phosphate of lime. 

The condition in which fossils occur depends, as we have 
seen, on their original composition and on the material in 
which they are embedded. The chief types are the following : 

1. The entire organism preserved. Occasionally the soft 
parts of the organism are preserved as well as the skeleton, 
the whole having suffered very little change. Instances of 
this are the woolly rhinoceros and mammoth found frozen in 
the mud and ice in Northern Siberia. Insects encased in fossil 
resin, known as amber, are found in the Oligocene beds on 
the Baltic shores of Prussia and in the Tertiary beds near 
Cromer, but it is only rarely that any of the soft parts are 
preserved. 

2. The skeleton preserved almost unchanged. Sometimes 
when the skeleton alone is preserved, it remains almost in 
its original condition, except that it has lost its organic 
matter. Thus the shells in the Pliocene beds of England 
differ from living ones only in being lighter, more porous and 
generally colourless. In some instances a certain amount 
of mineral matter, such as carbonate of lime, has been 
added to the skeleton, making it heavier and more compact. 

3. Carbonisation. In some plants, and in animals with 
chitinous skeletons, such as graptolites, the original material 
usually becomes carbonised. The organism undergoes de- 
composition and loses oxygen and nitrogen, the relative 
percentage of carbon therefore increasing. The changes are 
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similar to those which occurred during the conversion of 
vegetable matter into coal. 

4. A mould of the skeleton. Sometimes the skeleton 
disappears entirely, a mould only remaining; this is espe- 
cially the case when it consists of aragonite and is eipbedded 
in a porous stratum. After the shell of a mollusc has 
become covered up with sediment, and the soft par'ja have 
been decomposed, the interior becomes filled with the same 
material. Water containing carbonic acid subsequently 
percolates through the rock and carries away the shell as 
bicarbonate of hme, so that there is left only a mould of 
the interior and of the exterior, the space between the two 
being that which was originally occupied by the shell and, 
if filled with wax, will give an exact model of it. Excellent 
examples of this mode of fossilisation are seen in some 
molluscs from the Portland Oolite, e.g. Aptyxiella and 
Trigonia. Sometimes after the shell has been removed the 
space left becomes filled up with mineral matter carried in'" 
by percolating water ; this has the form of the original 
skeleton but obviously not its internal structure. 

The interior of the shells of Foraminifera may, soon after 
the death of the animal, become filled with glauconite 
(silicate of iron and alumina) ; subsequently the shell itself 
often disappears, leaving only the internal cast. Glauconite 
occurs in this way in the various greensand strata, and 
also in some of the deep-sea deposits at the present day. 
Somewhat similarly the shells of sea-urchins occurring in 
the Chalk are sometimes filled with flint; in such cases the 
shell when buried did not become filled with Chalk, but 
remained empty until flint was deposited in it from per- 
colating water containing silica in solution. 

5. Petrifaction. In some deposits the fossils show the 
minute structure as well as the form of the organism, but 
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the original material of the skeleton has been replaced by 
another mineral. Thus we find fossil wood which shows 
the cells and vessels just as in existing trees, but in which 
the waDs are formed of sihca instead of cellulose. The 
change has gone on in such a manner that as each particle 
disappeared its place was taken by a particle of silica. The 
chief minerals which replace the original substance of 
organisms in this manner are : 

(i) Carbonate of lime; calcite sometimes replaces the 
silica of sponges. 

(ii) Silica, as in the fossils from the Blackdown Green- 
sand, and the Thanet Sands near Faversham; also in the 
wood of the Purbeck dirt-bed in the Isle of Portland. 

(iii) Iron pyrites; e.g. Ammonites from the Oxford Clay, 
Lias, etc., and some graptolites. 

(iv) Oxide of iron, in the form of limonite in some fossils 
from the Dogger (Inferior Oolite) of Yorkshire and the 
Lower Greensand of Potton, etc., and as haematite in fossils 
from the Carboniferous Limestone of Cumberland. 

(v) In rare cases there are other replacing minerals, such 
as sulphate of lime, barytes, blende, galena, malachite, 
vivianite, and spathic iron. 

6. Imprints. The footprints of animals and the impres- 
sions of jelly-fishes are sometimes found in the rocks, and 
these, although forming no part of the animal itself, are 
nevertheless regarded as fossils. 

In endeavouring to discover the changes which have 
taken place on the earth in past geological times, the 
evidence furnished by fossils is of primary importance. 
Each great group of the stratified rocks, known as a system, 
is characterised by a particular assemblage of genera and 
species, some of which are confined to it and enable us to 
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identify the system. In a similar manner, the smaller 
divisions — the series and stages — are each characterised by 
the presence of certain fossils, which do not occur above or 
below. Further, it is found that the fauna of the smallest 
division (stage or group of beds) is not of uniform character 
throughout ; although there may be no change ^ in the 
nature of the rock, some of the species and varietiefe which 
are abundant at one level will become rare or will disappear 
entirely in passing to higher or lower horizons. Conse- 
quently, a set of beds may be divided into belts or zones, 
the general aspect of the fauna of each zone being some- 
what different from that of the others, but between these 
divisions there will be no break either physical or palseonto- 
logical. If then we have determined the order of succession 
of the formations in any one area by means of their relative 
positions, the newer resting on the older, it is fairly easy in 
any other district, merely by examining the fossils, to refer 
any set of beds to its proper position in the geological 
record. But although this law of the identification of strata 
by the fossils which they contain is of great value, it must 
not be applied without some caution, for even if two forma- 
tions were deposited at exactly the same time, it does 
not necessarily follow that all the genera and species found 
in the two wiU be identical. Thus for instance in the seas 
at the present day the same forms of life do not occur in 
all parts; animals which live in water of moderate depth 
are distributed in provinces which depend largely on 
climatic conditions, each province possessing some forms 
peculiar to itself. The organisms now being entombed in 
deposits formed, say, off the British coasts, will as a whole 
be different from those off the Canary Islands; but still, 
some of the species and many of the genera will be common 
to both areas, and would enable us to identify the two 
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deposits as having been formed within the same general 
period, though perhaps not to prove them absolutely syn- 
chronous. Then again there is a distribution of organisms 
according to the depth of the sea, and the nature of the 
sea-bottom; so that the fauna of a deep-water formation 
will necessarily be different from thai of a shallow-water 
one, and that of a sandy deposit different from that of a 
mud. But in addition to the animals living on the sea- 
bottom there are others which live near the surface of the 
ocean, far from land; such pelagic forms have a wider 
geographical range than those which Uve on the sea-floor 
in shallow water, and are consequently of great value in 
determining, as of the same age, deposits found in widely- 
separated localities. 

In addition to their chronological value, fossils are also 
important in indicating the conditions under which the 
formations were deposited. In the case of the later beds, 
where most of the fossils belong to genera which are still 
existing, it is easy to distinguish a marine deposit from one 
formed in freshwater or on land. Even in the rocks of 
earlier periods, in which most of the genera are extinct, 
we may recognise a marine deposit by the presence of such 
animals as radiolarians, corals, echinoderms, brachiopods, 
pteropods, cephalopods, or cirripeds, which at the present 
day are found only in the sea. 

The depth of the sea in which a formation was deposited 
can be estimated when the fossils belong to living species; 
when the species are extinct some idea may be formed if 
the genera to which they belong are found chiefly at some 
particular depth at the present day. In attempting such 
determinations it must be remembered that the sea-bottom 
down to a depth of nearly 50 fathoms may be disturbed by 
the action of waves and currents in the sea; consequently 
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the animals living on the bottom in shallow water are 
liable to be carried from their original home to higher or 
lower levels. One of the surest indications that a formation 
was laid down in shallow water and not far from land is 
furnished by the association of the fossil remains of land 
animals and plants with marine species; another, by the 
presence of moUuscs such as PholaSy Saxicava ahd Litho- 
phaga, which bore into rocks, and at the present day are 
found only in shallow water. The proximity of a shore-line 
is also indicated when the assemblage of fossil forms re- 
sembles in general character the faunas which live in littoral 
regions at the present day. When evidence of the existence 
of a shore-line is found it is obviously possible to gain some 
idea of the distribution of land and sea in past times. 

The nature of the climates of past ages may be judged 
to some extent by the character of the fossils ; the evidence 
furnished by land-plants is particularly valuable, since 
their distribution is determined largely by temperature 
and is better marked than in the case of marine animals. 
As far as the latter are concerned it is only when we are 
dealing with modem species that we can, as a rule, speak 
with any degree of certainty on this subject; this is owing 
to the fact that at the present day the individual species 
of the same genus have often a very different distribution, 
some being found in warm, others in cold, regions. Even 
when all the fossils in a formation belong to extinct species, 
the assemblage of genera is sometimes such as marks some 
region at the present day; thus, for example, in the London 
Clay we find that many of the genera of molluscs are now 
characteristic of tropical or sub-tropical seas. 

The study of fossil animals and plants is of the highest 
importance to the biologist, not only because they include 
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the ancestors of modern species, but because among fossil 
forms we find many groups (e.g. Graptolites, Cystids, Blas- 
toids, Trilobites, Eurypterids)^ which are altogether extinct, 
and i'’’hich often throw light on the relationship of existing 
animals and plants. Others (e.g. Crinoids, Brachiopods, 
Nautiloids) are represented at the present day by few 
forms only, but were, in past ages, very abundant; con- 
sequently no adequate knowledge of such groups of animals 
can be obtained from the study of living examples only. 
In some cases the ancient forms serve to connect groups 
which, at the present day, appear to be quite distinct; 
thus, for example, the earliest known bird (Archoeopieryx, 
from the Solenhofen Limestone., Upper Jurassic) shows, in 
several important characters, affinities to the Reptiles. 

From the point of view of the biologist, the greatest 
interest in Palaeontology is found in the bearing it has on 
the subject of evolution: it is only by a study of the strati- 
graphical succession of fossil forms that the race-history 
or phylogeny of animals and plants can be traced with 
certainty; but in attempting such investigations a great 
difficulty is presented by the imperfection of the record of the 
life of past ages, since only a very small proportion of the 
animals and plants has been preserved, and often in an im- 
perfect manner. We have already seen several reasons why 
this record must be imperfect; some animals are without 
hard parts, while others, particularly land animals, fre- 
quently do not become covered up with sediment. Further, 
the remains of animals which were originally present in 
the rocks have been, in some cases, dissolved by percolating 
water, or to a great extent obliterated by the meta- 
morphism which the rock has undergone. Then again the 
record of life is incomplete because of the breaks in the 
succession of the stratified rooks; these breaks have been 
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caused sometimes by denudation having removed a great 
thickness of rocks, in other cases by a temporary absence 
of deposition. Even when there is no break in the suc- 
cession due to these causes a further difficulty in tracing 
out phylogeny may be introduced by changes taking place 
in the physical conditions during the deposition of a series 
of beds; thus there may have been alterations in ^e depth 
of the sea, in the nature of the sediment on the floor, or in 
the temperature of the water; in each case the physical 
change would react on the fauna tending to cause the 
animals living on the sea- floor to migrate to other regions 
where conditions favourable to their mode of life could be 
found. When such migrations occurred the descendants of 
the animals which lived when one stratum was deposited 
would not be found fossil in the overlying beds of the 
same area. 

Notwithstanding this imperfection of the record and 
the effects of changing physical conditions, many groups 
of animals are found to undergo gradual modification when 
traced through series of strata or formations. For example, 
in the Pliocene deposits of Slavonia there are numerous 
shells of pond-snails {Viviparus or Paludina)\ and speci- 
mens found at the top and bottom of the formation, and 
also at certain intervening levels, differ so much from one 
another that they appear to belong to distinct species. 
When, however, examples are collected from all the beds 
of the formation, the apparently distinct species are seen to 
be connected by intermediate forms, and a series, showing 
a gradual passage from the species found in the lowest bed 
to that in the highest, can be obtained. Similarly in the 
English Chalk, during the deposition of which the physical 
conditions continued more nearly uniform than in most 
other formations, it is found that the sea-urchins, starfishes, 
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etc. undergo slow and gradual changes in various characters 
when traced from lower to higher horizons. 

In several groups of Tertiary Mammalia there is also evi- 
dence of gradual modification in structure ; thus the earliest 
known forerunner of the horse, found in the Eocene beds, 
possessed five toes, and was succeeded in later times by 
forms with successively fewer toes, until in the Pliocene, 
the existing type of horse, with only one toe and splint- 
bones, appeared ; other gradual changes also occurred in the 
character of the teeth, etc. 

In attempting to work out phylogeny, in addition to the 
stratigraphical method just described, the method of com- 
parative anatomy and often the method of ontogeny (or 
development of the individual) can be used in the case of 
fossils. In the course of the development and growth of 
an animal, various stages, which often present resemblances 
to the adults of other animals, are passed through. The ‘re- 
capitulation theory ’ supposes that the changes seen during 
the development of the individual (ontogeny) are, in a 
general way, a rapid but often incomplete repetition ot 
those which occurred in its race-history (phylogeny). Palae- 
ontology has, in some cases, given support to this view, by 
showing that successive stages, similar to those passed 
through in the development of an animal, also occurred in 
the history of its race, as seen in the geological record. 

On the whole the evidence of Palaeontology favours the 
view that evolution proceeded by slow and gradual modifi- 
cations ; but there were also times, especially in the early 
history of various groups, when evolutionary changes went 
on more rapidly. There is also evidence indicating that 
evolution was orthogenetic — that the evolutionary changes 
in any one group of animals proceeded in definite directions 
for considerable periods of time; and further, that allied 
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groups, descended from the same ancestral stock, have 
passed through similar or parallel stages in their evolution 
quite independently of one another and of external condi- 
tions, suggesting that the lines of evolution in the various 
groups were determined by something inherited from the 
common ancestor. Examples of this are seen in ^he Chalk 
starfishes, in the mode of branching of graptolites (p. 69), in 
the development of horns in different evolutionary series of 
Titanotheres, and in the evolutionary history of various 
other groups of Tertiary mammals. 

In a natural classification of animals an attempt is made 
to place together in the same group those forms which 
are connected by descent; such a classification, if perfect, 
would be of the nature of a genealogical tree. Each main 
division is termed a Phylum and includes animals built 
on the same fundamental plan and believed to have de- 
scended from one ancestral stock. Each Phylum is divided 
and subdivided into smaller and smaller groups, known as 
Classes, Orders, Families, Genera, and Species. A species 
includes a group of individuals very closely related to one 
another, which have descended from the same ancestors and 
can give rise to offspring which are fertile among them- 
selves; such individuals usually differ from one another to 
only about the same degree that offspring of the same 
parents may differ. One species is generally distinguished 
from another by such characters as ornamentation, shape, 
relative proportion of parts, and size. In some species one 
or more groups termed varieties may be recognised, and are 
distinguished from the other forms included in the species 
by some slight, but fairly well-marked and constant modi- 
fication. Varieties are frequently connected with the special 
physical or biological conditions under which they are 
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living. The varieties in some species pass into one another 
by intermediate forms; but others appear to be fairly dis- 
tinct and may be regarded as incipient species. 

Sometimes two groups of individuals resemble each other 
so closely that they might be regarded as belonging to the 
same genus or even to the same species, but they have 
descended from different ancestors since they are found to 
differ in development (ontogeny) or in their palseontological 
history ; this phenomenon, of forms belonging to different 
stocks approaching one another in character, is known as 
amverqence or heterogenetic h^onKBomorphy, and may occur 
either at the same geological period or at widely separated 
intervals. Thus the form of oyster known as GrypkoEa 
has originated independently from oysters of the ordinary 
type in the Lias, in the Oolites, and again in the Chalk; 
these forms found at different horizons closely resemble one 
another and have usually been regarded as belonging to 
one genus (GryphcRa), but they have no direct genetic con- 
nection with one another. Similarly in various species of 
Terebratulids a double fold or biplication has arisen in the 
front part of the shell, thus giving considerable resemblance 
to different species which are not closely related to one 
another. Then again sutures similar to those of Ceralites, 
from the Trias are developed in some Chalk Ammonites 
which have no genetic connection with Ceratites. 

Also, animals belonging to quite distinct groups may, 
when living under similar conditions, come to resemble one 
another owing to the development of adaptive modifications, 
though they do not really approach one another in essen- 
tial characters; thus analogous or parallel modifications 
may occur in independent groups — such are the resem- 
blances between flying reptiles (Ornithosaurs) and birds, 
and between sharks, ichthyosaurs and dolphins. 




PHYLUM PROTOZOA 

Classes Orders 

n. Foraminifera 

Gymnomyxa ^2. Radiolaria 

(Sarcodina) [3. Others not found fossil 

2. Flagellata or Mastigophora 

3. Infusoria (not fossil) 

4. Sporozoa (not fossil) 

The Protozoa include the lowest forms of animals, such as 
Amaebaj Vorticella, and Ohbigerim, The body is usually 
very small, and consists in many cases of one cell only, in 
others of more than one, but the cells never form tissues as 
they do in all other animals. A cell consists of protoplasm 
— a viscid or semi-fluid hving substance containing granules ; 
in the centre of the cell is a denser, usually spherical body 
called the nucleus — sometimes more than one is present. 

In some Protozoa (the (^mnomyxa) the protoplasm is 
naked, and consists of an inner granular mass and a thin, 
clear, outer layer; such forms are further characterised by 
having no definite shape, by being able to take in food at 
any part of the body, and by possessing the power of 
throwing out lobes or filaments of protoplasm known as 
pseudopodia. In others (the Flagellata and Infusoria) the 
protoplasm is surrounded by a firm membrane or cuticle 
which gives the animal a definite form; the food is generally 
taken in at one permanent aperture, and pseudopodia are 
seldom present, but the surface is provided with cilia or 
flagella^ which are fine threads of protoplasm having a 
definite form and a rhythmic movement. 

Reproduction in the Protozoa takes place usually by 
fission (i.e. division into two parts) and sometimes by the 
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formation of spores. In some cases conjugation of two or 
more individuals occurs, representing to some extent sexual 
reproduction. In some of the Protozoa there is no skeleton, 
but in others a shell is formed. 

The Protozoa can be divided into four main groups: 
(1) the Gymnomyxa, (2) the Flagellata, (3) the ^Jnfusoria, 
(4) the Sporozoa; no examples of the last two ' divisions 
have been definitely recognised in the fossil state. 

CLASS I. GYMNOMYXA (SARCODINA) 

The members of this group possess no external membrane 
(cuticle), and are able to throw out pseudopodia, by means 
of which movement takes place and food is obtained. 

The Gymnomyxa or Sarcodina are divided into several 
orders, of which only two have been found fossil, namely, 
the Foraminifera and the Radiolaria. 

ORDER I. FORAMINIFERA 

The Foraminifera are characterised by their thread-like 
pseudopodia, which frequently branch and anastomose ; and 
by possessing in most cases a shell or test, which may be 
calcareous, arenaceous, chitinous, siliceous, or gelatinous. 

The calcareous forms are by far the commonest, and in 
these, two kinds of shell may be distinguished, namely, the 
vitreouH or perforate and the porcellanous or imperforate. In 
the vitreous, the shell often has a glassy appearance, and 
is perforated by innumerable tubes for the passage of the 
pseudopodia; in some forms {e.g. Rotalia) these tubes are 
of an inch in diameter, but in others {e.g. Operculina) 
only TTrUir ^f an inch. In the porcellanous forms the shell, 
when viewed by reflected light, is opaque and white, having 
the appearance of porcelain; it is not perforated by tubes, 
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but possesses one or two large apertures through which most 
of the pseudopodia pass out — some, however, are given off 
from the layer of protoplasm which covers the surface of the 
shell. In these porcellanous Foraminifera the shell is some- 
times pitted, producing at first sight the appearance of 
perforation. 

In the arenaceous forms the shell consists of foreign 
particles joined together by a cement. The particles are 
usually grains of sand (commonly quartz), but sometimes 
sponge-spicules, or the shells of other Foraminifera. The 
cement may be formed of chitinous, calcareous, or ferru- 
ginous material. The shell is often imperforate. 

The chitinous forms {e.g. Gromia) do not occur as fossils. 

The shell of the Foraminifera varies considerably in 
form and structure; in some genera it consists of a single 
chamber, when it is said to be unilocular, as in La>gena 
(fig. 3 F) which is generally fiask-shaped. In other cases 
it consists of several chambers communicating with one 
another, either by perforations in the walls (septa) be- 
tween them, or by larger openings. In these muUUocular 
forms the shell grows by the addition of a new chamber 
at the end of the one last formed; this takes place by the 
protrusion, through the aperture or mouth of the shell, of 
a mass of protoplasm, at the surface of which the wall of 
a new chamber is formed either by the secretion of material 
or by cementing of foreign particles. The arrangement of 
the chambers in the multilocular Foraminifera is very 
varied; they may be placed in a straight line as in Nodo- 
saria (fig. 3 H), in a curved line as in Dentalina, in a plane 
spiral as in Cristellaria (fig. 3 G), or in a helicoid spiral as 
in Motalia (fig. 3 L, M). The earlier whorls in some spiral 
forms are partly or entirely covered by the later ones, so 
that sometimes the last whorl only is visible on the exterior 
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{e,g. Criatellaria ) ; but when the later chambers are merely 
attached to the extremities of the earlier ones, all the 
whorls can be seen (e.g. Operculina). Some genera, such 
as Textularia (fig. II E), have two rows of chambers placed 
side by side, others (Tritaxia) have three. In some cases 
{e.g. Orbitolites) there are numerous chambers arranged in 
concentric rings instead of in a spiral. 



Fig, 1 . A, section of a foraminifer in which each septum is formed of a 
single lamella, B, in which the septum is formed of two lamells. a, pas- 
sages between the chambers; b, septum; c, anterior wall of last chamber; 
d, supplemental skeleton. (After Carpenter.) 

In the porcellanous and the simpler vitreous Forami- 
nifera each septum (fig. 1 A, 6) consists of a single lamella 
which is really the front wall of the preceding chamber; 
but in the higher vitreous forms each septum (fig. 1 B, 6) 
is formed of two lamellae, owing to the fact that when a 
new chamber is added to the shell a new wall is secreted 
next to the front wall of the last chamber. The shell of 
the vitreous Foraminifera is at first thin, but may after- 
wards increase in thickness by the addition of material at 
the surface; in the higher vitreous forms the outer layers 
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constitute what is known as the supplemental skeleton 
(fig. 1 B, 6), which is traversed by numerous canals con- 
nected with canals in the septa and other parts. 

A considerable number of the Foraminifera, especially 
the higher forms, are dimorphic — that is to say, there are 
two forms of the same species. This fact was first noticed 
in specimens of Nummulites from the Eocene deposits. In 
one form, the first or initial chamber, which is seen at the 



Fig. 2. Dimorphism of Nummulites lavigatus, Bracklesham Beds (Eocene), 
Selsea. A, section of the entire shell of the megalospheric form, x 9. 
B, section of the central part of the microspheric form, x 9. 

centre when the shell is split, is large and more or less 
spherical and is called the megalosphere (fig. 2 A) ; in the 
other it is much smaller and is known as the microsphere 
(fig. 2 B). These two forms are found associated together 
and were, at one time, described as different species. In 
the microspheric type the shell commonly, but not always, 
grows to a larger size than in the megalospheric type, and 
individuals of the former are much less numerous than of 
the latter; in other respects the two are similar. The 
relationship of the microspheric and megalospheric shells 
has been elucidated by a study of the life-history of 
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Polystomdla and other living Foraminifera. When reproduc- 
tion takes place in the microspheric form all the protoplasm 
passes out of the shell and divides into spherical masses, 
each of which secretes a shell and develops into a mega- 
lospheric individual. In the reproduction of th^ megalo- 
spheric form the protoplasm divides into small \ rounded 
portions which pass out of the shell as moving spores — 
zoospores; it is believed that two zoospores from different 
individuals conjugate and give rise to a microspheric indi- 
vidual. There are, therefore, two modes of reproduction — 
one asexual, the other apparently sexual, which alternate. 

For convenience of reference the Foraminifera may be 
divided into three groups, the characters of which are 
based on the structure and composition of the shell; but 
this cannot be regarded as a natural classification since it 
sometimes separates allied forms, and also in some types 
which are usually calcareous we occasionally meet with 
species in which the shell consists largely of sandy material. 

I. Porcellanoua Forma 

Shell calcareous, porcellanous, not perforated by canals, but 
provided with one or two large apertures through which the 
pseudopodia pass out. 

Mlilola (fig. 3 A — ^D). Shell multilocular, the early ehamliers 
spiral, the later chambers coiled on an elongated axis, each 
chamber forming half a convolution. In some cases all the 
chambers are visible externally on both sides of the shell 
(fig. 3D); in others, owing to the lateral prolongations of the 
chambers, only the last one or two are seen (fig. 3 A — C); or 
it may be that more chambers are shown on one side than on 
the other. The external features of the shell consequently vary 
considerably, and on account of this and changes in the pleuie 
of coiling, the forms included under the term Miliola are now 
regarded as constituting a number of distinct genera to which 



Fig. 3. Foraminifera (recent). A, B, Pyrgo murrhina. B, section. 
C, Quinqttdoculina Beminvia. D, Spirohculina limbata, E, TextuloHa 
barreUi. F, Lagena svlcata. G, CrisUiUaria rUulata.. H, Nodoaaria radicula. 
I, K, Olobigerina buUoides, L* M, Botalia beccari, (After Brady.) All 
enlarged. 
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the following names have been given: Pyrgo^ Fabidaria^ Spirocu- 
Ztna, Miliola, Quinqueloculim, etc. Carboniferous to present 
day. Ex. Quinqueloculina seminitlaf Eocene to present day; 
Pyrgo ringens. Eocene to present day ; Spiroloculina planulaiaf 
London Clay to present day. 

Orbltolltes. Shell discoidal, generally rather large, com- 
posed of either a small spiral part at the centre, or pf one or 
more large central chambers, around which are many cpncentric 
rings divided into numerous chambers by radially arranged 
septa; the chambers of adjacent rings communicate by radial 
openings, and at the external margin of the last ring are pores 
opening to the exterior. Above and below this layer of chainl>ers 
there may be other layers of smaller chambers arranged con- 
centrically. Eocene. Ex. 0. complanaUi. 

Alveollna. Shell fusiform or elliptical, sometimes nearly 
globular, composed of many whorls coiled around the long axis 
of the shell; each whorl completely covers the one preceding 
it, and is divided into long chambers by septa parallel with the 
axis of the shell; these are divided into smaller chambers by 
partitions at right angles to the septa. One row of perforations 
in the septa. Cretaceous, but chiefly Eocene. Ex. A. boaci^ 
Eocene. Sub-genus Alveolinelkif with several rows of perfora- 
tions in the septa, and chambers further divided. Late Tertiary 
and Recent. Ex. A. quoyi. 

II. Armdcems Forms 

Shell composed of grains of sand or other particles cementej'i 
together by chitinous, calcareous, or ferruginous material. 
Young stages sometimes calcareous. 

Saccammina. Shell usually free, compact, formed of a 
single spherical, pyriform, or fusiform chamber with a projecting 
aperture at one or both ends, or of a number of chambers 
united end to end. Surface smooth or nearly smooth. Recent. 
Ex. S. sphcBrica. Saccamminopaie is similar in form, but 
apparently with a thin calcareous test. Ordovician and Silurian. 
Ex. S, fustUiniformia ( = carteri), Carboniferous. 

Lltuola. Shell free, composed of coarse grains, plani-spiral in 
the young, later stages imcoiled, straight. Septa labyrinthine. 
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Aperture single in early stages, later sieve -like. Carboniferous 
to present day. Ex. L. nautiloidea, Chalk. 

OrbltoUna. Shell partly sandy; conical or flattened, with 
convex upper, and usually concave lower surface; consisting 
of centra] compressed chambers surrounded by concentric rings 
of subdivided chambers. Cretaceous. Ex. 0. concarKtt Upper 
Greensand. 

Endothyra. Shell free, largely calcareous; spiral, nautiloid, 
or rotaliform; chambers numerous, composed of an outer cal- 
careous, perforated layer, and an inner compact layer formed 
of small grains cemented together. Aperture simple, at the 
inner margin of the last chamber. Carboniferous to Trias. 
Ex. E. bowmanif Carboniferous Aimestone. 

Textulaiia (fig. 3 E). Shell arenaceous (in the young it is 
vitreous and perforate); conical, pyriform, or cuneiform; com- 
posed of numerous chambers in two alternating parallel series. 
Aperture slit-like on the inner edge of the last chamber. Car- 
boniferous to present day. Ex. T. globuhsa, Chalk. 

III. Vitreous Forms 

Shell of calcite, vitreous, perforated by numerous minute 
canals for the passage of the pseudopodia. 

La^ena (fig. 3F). Shell unilocular, very finely perforated. 
Form globose, ovate, or flask-shaped. A single terminal aper- 
ture, sometimes at the end of a long neck; rarely two apertures. 
Surface smooth, ribbed, striated, or spinous. Upper Cambrian 
to present day. Ex. L. striata, London Clay to present day; 
L. sulcata, Cretaceous to present day. 

Nodosarla (fig. 3H). Shell composed of a nmnber of 
chambers which are circular in transverse section, arranged in 
a straight line, and separated by constrictions. Aperture at the 
apex of the last chamber. Surface smooth or ornamented with 
granules, spines, or ribs. Silurian to present day. Ex. N, zippei, 
Gault and Chalk. 

Giistellaxia (fig. 3 G). Shell compressed, lenticular or elon- 
gate, multilocular, coiled in part or entirely in a plane spiral ; 
each coil usually covers the one preceding it. Upper Cambrian 
to present day. Ex. C. rotulata. Chalk to present day. 
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Globlgerina (fig. 3 1, K). Shell perforated by large canals; 
chambers globular, few, arrai^ed in a helicoid spiral (trochoid), 
each chamber opening by a large aperture into the central 
cavity of the spire. No supplemental skeleton. Pelagic forms 
usually with spines. Cretaceous to present day. Ex. 0. cretaceat 
Chalk. 

Orbullna. A single spherical chamber, with perfoi^tions of 
two sizes; with smaller chambers (similar to a Olopigerina) 
inside the large spherical one. Lias to present day. Ex. 0. imi- 
veraat Cretaceous to present day. 

Rotalla (fig. 3 L, M). Test very finely perforated, multi- 
locular. The chambers arranged in a helicoid spiral, so that on 
the upper surface all the whorls are seen, on the lower only the 
last one. The aperture is in the form of a curved slit on the lower 
surface of the last chamber. The septa are perforated and 
usually formed of two layers with canals between the layers. 
A supplemental skeleton is often present. Lower Cretaceous to 
present day. Ex. R. beccari, Miocene to present day. 

Galcarlna. Test lenticular, spiral, with only the last whorl 
visible on the base. Supplemental skeleton greatly developed, 
traversed by numerous canals, and projecting as long spines 
from the margin. Chalk to present day. Ex. C. ccUcitrapoidea, 
Chalk. 

Fusiillna. Shell fusiform, composed of elongated whorls; 
each whorl completely covers the preceding one, and is divided 
by septa into a number of chambers, which may be again 
divided into smaller chambers. Adjoining chambers communi- 
cate by a slit at the middle of the base of each septum. Septa 
folded, each consisting of a single layer. Aperture in the form 
of a fissxire. Carboniferous. Ex, F. cylindrica. Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

Amphlstegina. Shell lenticular, with sharp edge; the upper 
and lower surfaces unequally convex; formed of numej:%>u8 
chambers coiled in a plane spiral, each coil completely enclosing 
the preceding one on one side and partly on the other. Septa 
formed of a single layer. Supplemental skeleton at the centre 
of the shell. Aperture similar to that of Rotalia. Eocene to 
present day. Ex. A. haiteri, Miocene. 

NummuUtes (figs. 2, 4). Shell lenticular in form, and com- 
posed of a large number of whorls coiled in a plane spiral. 
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Usually each whorl completely covers the preceding one by 
means of the lateral prolongations of the chambers, so that 
externally only the last whorl of the shell is visible. The whorls 
are divided into chambers (c) by septa (6) which are slightly 
curved backwards; each chamber communicates with the neigh- 
bouring one by means of a median fissure at the inner margin 
of the septum. Each septum is formed by two imperforate 
lamellffi between which are irregular spaces. A supplemental 
skeleton is present, part of it forming what has been termed 



Fig. 4. Nummulites, showing vertical and horizontal sections, a, marginal 
cord with canals (supplemental skeleton); 6, septum, with canals; c, 
chambers; d, test; e, pillars of the supplemental skeleton. (After Zittel.) 
Enlarged. 


the ‘marginal cord’ (o). The general shell -substance is minutely 
perforated, and a .system of canals traverses the septa and 
supplemental skeleton. Aperture in the form of a slit at the 
inner margin of the last chamber. The shell splits readily into 
two similar parts along the median plane, owing to the relatively 
large size of the parts of the chambers occurring there. Eocene 
and Oligocene; maximum development in the Middle Eocene. 
In the English Eocene the genus is found in the Barton and 
Bracklesham Beds. Ex. JV. IcevigaJtus, Bracklesham Beds. 

Op6rculilia. Similar to Nummulites, but whorls fewer and 
rapidly enlarging, all visible externally; each of the earlier 
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whorls partly encloses the preceding one. Upper Cretaceous to 
present day. Ex. 0. complancUat Miocene. 

Lepldocycllna. Test lenticular, circular or stellate, flat to 
inflated, minutely perforated. In the microspheric form the 
early chambers show a spiral arrangement; in the megalospherio 
form the early part consists of chambers which are variable 
m number and size. The early part is followed by ^ median 
layer of chambers arranged in concentric rings, usuajly alter- 
nating with the chambers of adjacent rings, and with rhombic, 
diamond -shaped, hexagonal or other outline; the chambers 
communicate with those of the same and adjacent rings by 
apertures. Above and below the median layer are numerous 
layers of smaller chambers, flattened and irregular in form, 
placed one above the other and arranged more or less con- 
centrically. Eocene to Miocene. Ex. L. mantelliy Oligocene. 

Difitribution of the Foraminifera 

The majority of the Foraminifera are marine, most of 
them living on the sea-bottom. A few, however, as for 
instance Globigerina, exist at or near the surface in the 
open ocean, and these are very important on account of 
their abundance, especially in warm seas. The distribution 
of the pelagic Foraminifera in the open ocean, as well as 
those which live on the sea-floor in shallow water, is in- 
fluenced largely by temperature; the former are more 
numerous in warm regions and in warm ocean- currents 
than in colder water, whilst the species of the latter often 
have their range determined by temperature and depth. 

The Foraminifera found in the Palaeozoic deposits are 
mainly vitreous and arenaceous forms. They appear first 
in the Upper Cambrian, but are comparatively rare until 
the Carboniferous, in which some beds are formed largely 
of their shells, as for instance, the Saccammina limestone 
of the north of England and Scotland, the E7idothyra~]ime- 
stone of North America, and the Fuaulina-limeBtotie of 
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Russia, China, Japan and North America. The Forami- 
nifera are mostly of small size in the Permian of England ; 
they are comparatively rare in the Trias, but become 
abundant in the Jurassic, where, however, rock-building 
types are generally absent. In the Lias the introduction 
of numerous vitreous species (Nodosariay Cristdl/xria^ etc.), 
many of which appear to be alhed to forms now living in 
tropical or warm-temperate regions only, is noteworthy; 
some porcellanouB forms belonging to the Miliola group 
are also fairly common. A larger number of genera and 
species are found in the Middle and Upper Jurassic than 
in the Lias. 

The Order continues to be well represented in the Cre- 
taceous formations, particularly in the Gault and Chalk — 
Orbitolina, Calcarina, Globigerina, Eotalia, etc. being com- 
mon. Some beds of the Chalk, especially the Micraster zones 
and the Chalk Rock, are largely composed of Foraminifera 
such as Globigerina ^ Textularia^ Bolivina^ Flabellina. 

The Foraminifera attain their greatest development in 
Tertiary and recent times. In the Eocene deposits Num* 
mulites is often extremely abundant and of large size, 
forming the greater part of the massive Nummulitio Lime- 
stone of Southern Europe, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
Himalayas; Miliola ^ OrbitoliteSy Alveolinay Operculinay and 
Lepidocyclina are also important rock-building forms in the 
Eocene period. In the English Eocene, Foraminifera are 
numerous in the Thanet Sands and the London Clay; in 
the Barton and Bracklesham Beds NummuliteSy Quince- 
loculina, Alveolinay etc. occur. In the Oligocene Nurnmuliies 
and Lepidocyclina are still present. Amphisiegirux is abun- 
dant in the Miocene. A large number of forms occur in the 
Pliocene deposits of East Anglia and of St Erth in Cornwall. 
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ORDER n. RADIOLARIA 

In the Radiolaria the body oonsists of a central mass of 
protoplasm, enclosed in a membrane known as t^xe certitral 
capsule (fig. 5,2). The intracapsular protoplasm contains 
one or more nuclei, and is continuous, through po^s in the 
capsule, with a layer of protoplasm outside the capsule; 
this layer gives off thread-like pseudopodia, which occa- 
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Fig. 5. Helioaphaera inermis. x350. Recent. (After Biitschli.) 1, skele- 
ton; 2, central capsule; 3, nucleus. Pseudopodia project from the surface. 

sionally unite. A skeleton (fig. 5, i) is generally present and 
is usually composed of silica ; but in one group of Radiolaria 
it consists of a substance which was formerly regarded as 
horny in nature and termed acanthin, but is now believed 
to consist of strontium sulph. te. The skeleton shows great 
diversity of form and complexit^^ (fig. 6) ; it may be entirely 
outside the central capsule or partly within, and consists 
either of isolated spicules, or of a lattice-like or reticulate 
structure of varying shape, frequently with projecting spines. 
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The Radiolaria are all marine and mainly pelagic; the 
majority live between the surface and a depth of 200 
fathoms, but a few forms occur in much deeper water. They 
have a very wide geographical distribution, being found in 
all climates, but show the greatest variety of forms in the 
seas between the tropics; they are also abundant in indi- 
viduals in the Arctic seas, but the variety of forms is 



Fig. 6. Fossil Radiolaria. A, Lithocampe tschemyschewi, Devonian, 
B, Trochodiscus longispinus, Carboniferous. C, PodocyrHs echomburgki, 
Barbados Earth (Tertiaiy). All largely magnified. 


relatively small. In some of the deeper parts of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans the empty shells of these animals settle 
and accumulate on the sea-bottom, forming a siliceous 
deposit known as ‘Radiolarian ooze’. Only those Radiolaria 
in which the shell consists of silica are preserved as fossils. 

Cayeux has described as Radiolaria some bodies found in 
the Pre -Cambrian rocks of Brittany ; they are much smaller 
than later forms of the group, and are thought by some 
authors to be simply inorganic aggregations, Imperfectly 
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preserved Radiolaria have been recorded from the Cambrian 
of Thuringia. 

In Britain the earliest examples of the Radiolaria occur 
in the Ordovician rocks of the South of Scotland, where 
they form beds of chert ; others, which are perhaps of nearly 
the same age, have been found in a chert froni MuUion 
Island (off the west coast of the Lizard). A few specimens 
have been noticed in the Carboniferous Limestone of Flint- 
shire; whilst in the Carboniferous Limestone of South 
Wales and in the Lower Culm of Devon and Cornwall 
these organisms contribute laivgely to the formation of thick 
beds of siliceous rock (cherts, etc.) — some, at any rate, 
of these deposits appear to have been formed in shallow 
water. At several localities on the continent Radiolaria 
are fairly common in the Mesozoic formations, but in 
England only a few have been recorded from the Lias, the 
Lower Greensand, the Upper Greensand, the Cambridge 
Greensand, and the Chalk. In the Tertiary some have 
been obtained from the London Clay of Sheppey. A very 
important Radiolarian formation of late Tertiary age covers 
large areas in the Island of Barbados, and is known as the 
‘Barbados Earth’; it resembles very closely the modern 
Radiolarian ooze mentioned above, and is probably a deep- 
sea deposit. 
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CkuaeB Orders 

1. Hexactinellida 

1. Myxospongida 

2. C^atoBa 

3. Monaxonida 

2. DemoBpongisB 4. Tetraxonida 

5. Lithistida 

6. Octactinellida 
Heteractinellida 

3. Calcarea 

Sponges vary greatly in form, size, and complexity of 
structure. A simple type is similar to a vase or hollow sac, 
fixed by the lower end, and with an opening or osculum at 
the upper extremity. The wall of such a sponge is thin, 
and perforated by a large number of porea through which 
water flows into the central or gastral cavity and passes 
out by the osoulum; by this means the sponge is provided 
with food and oxygen and gets rid of waste matters. The 
wall of the sponge consists of two layers — an outer or 
dermal and an inner or gastral; the dermal (fig. 7,2) is 
formed of a surface layer of flattened cells, with a gelatinous 
layer beneath containing various cells, some of which secrete 
the elements of the skeleton. The gastral layer (fig. 7, 3) 
consists of a single layer of cells, each cell being provided 
with a collar-like projection, in the centre of which is a 
long flagellum ; the circulation of water through the sponge 
is produced by the movements of these flagella. 

A simple form like that just described is found in the young 
stages of many sponges which afterwards, in their adult 
condition, are much more complex. Owing to the growth of 
the sponge-wall being unequal in different parts, either folds 
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Fig. 7. Vertical lection through Leurondenia, a ejik’areous upongo. 
Highly magnified. (From Minchin,) 1, sieve-like membrane covering 
the oaculum^2, outer layer; 3, collar or flagellated cells (the pointer 
ihould have been continued to indicate the cells lining 5); 4» spicules; 
6, gastral cavity. 
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or tube-like projections are formed, and these subsequently 
become more or less completely fused, so that the wall is 
much thickened (fig. 8) and is traversed by canals which 
are really spaces enclosed between the folds and outgrowths. 
In such forms the flagellated cells (choanocytes) are confined 



Fig. 8. Section of a poition of Grant la, a calrarpoua Bpongo. Highly 
magnified. (From Dendy.) 1, o|K‘niiigB of inhalent canals; 2, inhalent 
canal; 3, openings of inhalent canals into Hagellated chamber; 4, tlagel- 
lated chamber; 5, (Millar ccUh; 6, spicules , 7, cxhalcnt opening of flagel- 
lated chamber. 


to chambers in the sponge -wall (fig. 8, 4). Canals, called 
incurrent or inkalent canals (2), pass from the surface of 
the sponge to these chambers, and others, the ejccurrent or 
exhalmt canals, may lead from the chambers and open into 
the gastral cavity. Further complications, such as branch- 
ing of the canals, may occur. The thick wall of these more 
complex sponges is formed mainly of the gelatinous layer. 
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In a sponge consisting of a single individual, the form 
depends mainly on the relative rates of growth in different 
directions, and may be cylindrical, vase-like, globular, dis- 
ooidal, etc. In a compound sponge the form depends also 
on the way in which the young individuals of the colony 
are attached to the parent, and in addition, oh their re- 
maining free or becoming fused together ; in the latter case 
the individuals of the colony are frequently distinguish- 
able by their oscula only; when the individuals remain 
free, arborescent or bushy colonies may result (fig. 12); if 
they become fused, the spoilge may be fan-shaped, funnel- 
shaped, cup-like, tubular, mushroom-shaped, massive, en- 
crusting, etc. 

Nearly all sponges are attached to some foreign object 
— ^generally by the base of the sponge, but in forms which 
are fixed in the mud, especially deop-sea forms of the 
Hexactinellida, and in some Tetraxonida, this fixation is 
by means of a root- tuft or rope of long spicules. 

In nearly all sponges there is a skeleton, which serves to 
support the canals and chambers and also for protection. 
This skeleton may consist of fibres of a horny substance, 
similar to silk in composition, and known as spmigin] or 
of mineral particles, termed spicules (fig. 8, fi), composed of 
carbonate of lime or of colloid silica; or it may consist 
of both siliceous spicules and spongin. Those forms only 
which have either a siliceous or calcareous skeleton are 
definitely known as fossils. Each spicule consists of a 
number of rays or arms, coming off from a centre, which is 
the point where the formation of tlu* spicule commenced. 
In some groups, as for instance in the Monaxonida and 
Tetraxonida, the spicules are not united or arc joined by 
spongin only; but in others they are fused together or 
interlocked so as to form a complete scaffolding, and 
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generally it is in these only that the external form of the 
sponge has been preserved in the fossil state. In most sili- 
ceous sponges, two kinds of spicules may be distinguished, 
the skeletaUspicules or megaaderes which build the main part 
of the skeleton, and the fleak-spicules or microaderea which 
are smaller and isolated and are seldom preserved as fossils. 
In the axis of each spicule there is a canal known as the 
axial canal (fig. 9, c), which in the living sponge is occupied 
by a thread of organic matter ; this is the first part of the 
spicule to be formed, the mineral matter being subsequently 
deposited around it. • 

The spicules of recent sihceous sponges are characterised 
by the glassy appearance of their surface, and by the silica 
being colloidal, isotropic, and soluble in heated caustic 
potash. But in the fossil state the spicules have generally 
undergone considerable change; occasionally their silica is 
still colloidal but the surface has no longer the glassy 
appearance, and the axial canal is frequently filled with 
secondary silica in a crystalline or crypto-crystalline con- 
dition, and is consequently easily distinguished by the aid 
of polarised light when the spicule itself still remains col- 
loidal. Generally, however, the spicule has become crystal- 
line or crypto- crystalline, and in such oases the axial canal 
can rarely be detected since it is filled with material in 
the same condition. Sometimes the silica of the spicules 
has been entirely removed, a hollow cast only remaining; 
in other cases it is replaced by another mineral, as for 
instance by calcite in the sponges from the Lower Chalk 
of Folkestone, by iron pyrites in Protoapongia from the 
Menevian Beds of St David’s, by iron peroxide in the sponges 
of the Upper Chalk of the south of England, and by glau- 
conite in some from the Upper Greensand. Obviously then, 
the colloidal silica of recent sponges is anything but a 
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stable substance, thus differing widely from crystalline and 
crypto-crystalline silica. 

The spicules of the calcareous sponges are usually smaller 
than those of the siliceous forms, and their material is not 
in an isotropic state, but each spicule possesses ^he optical 
characters of a crystal of calcite ; consequently ih\ polarised 
light these spicules are readily distinguished from Unaltered 
siliceous forms, which appear dark between crossed Nicol’s 
prisms. Then again the fossil calcareous spicules have under- 
gone much less chemical change than the siliceous ones; 
generally they are still composed of carbonate of lime, 
for it is only in rare cases that this is replaced by silica. 
The external form of the individual calcareous spicules 
is, however, often less well preserved than in the case of 
siliceous spicules. 

The forms of sponge spicules, both megascleres and 
microscleres, are very varied, but they can be shown to be 
modifications of a small number of types or fundamental 
forms. The spicules, on account of the constancy of their 
characters, are of great importance in the classification of 
sponges. 

The canal-system is indicated in the skeleton of both 
recent and fossil forms by spaces in the framework of 
spicules or spongin, but these spaces represent only the 
larger canals, the smaller existing in the soft parts alone. 

Reproduction in the sponges takes place by budding and 
by the production of ova and spermatozoa. 

The sponges may be divided into three classes; (1) Hex- 
actinellida, (2) Demospongi®, (3) Calcarea. The first and 
second are sometimes grouped together as the Non-Calcarea. 




Fig, 9. Sponge Hpiculetj (skeletal), a, monaxonid, Halichondria panicea^ 
Recent. 6, tetraxonid (calthrops), Fachaatrella, Upper Greensand, 
c, tetraxonid (tiimne), Geodites, Eocene, d, lithistid, Scj^ia radiciformis, 
Chalk, c, litMstid^ Seliacothon jnanteUi. /, hexaotinellid, Ccelopttfchium 
ogaricoidest Chalk, octactinellid, Astrceospongia, Silurian. heter- 
•otmellSd, AateracHnella expansa. Carboniferous, jf, calcisponge, Orantia 
eompressa. Recent. All magnified. 
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CLASS 1. HEXACTINELLIDA 

The spicules in the Hexactinellida (fig. 9,/) consist of three 
axes crossing at right angles to one another; in primary 
forms there are consequently six rays of equal ^ength pro- 
ceeding from a centre. Each ray is traversed an axial 
canal, and these unite at the point of junction of the six 
rays. Various modifications are produced by some of the rays 
being longer or shorter than the others, or almost absent; 
and also by the branching of the rays and the occurrence 
of spines, knobs, etc. The sfficules may remain free or they 
may be fused with one another by a deposit of secondary 
silica, but they are never united by spongin. When spicules 
with equal rays are united end to end, skeleton-cubes are 
formed, each cube consisting of eight spicules (fig. 9,/). 
Flesh-spicules are abundant, but are seldom found fossil. 
Some of the spicules form a layer near the external surface 
of the sponge for the support of the dermal membrane; 
others form a similar la 3 rer near the internal surface ; the 
spicules which constitute the main part of the skeleton 
occur in the middle of the sponge -wall and serve to support 
the canals and flagellated chambers. The spicules which 
form the root-tuft by which many Hexactinellids are fixed, 
are long and thread-like. The walls, as a rule, are thin and 
the canal-system is usually simple. 

The earliest form is Protospongia from the Menevian Beds 
of St David’s; Pyritonema is found in the Upper Cambrian, 
the Ordovician, and Silurian. In the Silurian the genera 
AatrcBospoTigia and PhorrrioaeUa axe present; in the Devonian 
DictycyphyUm] in the Carboniferous Hyalostelia. Hexac- 
tinellids are rare in the Trias, but they become abundant in 
the Jurassic, especially in the upper part, and also in the 
Cretaceous; they are rare in the Tertiary. 
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ProtOBpongia (fig. 10). Fonn unknown but probably cup- 
shaped. Spicules cruciform owing to the reduction of one axis, 


and arranged in a quadrate' 
manner, the larger forming a 
framework, which contains the 
smaller spicules of two or three 
sizes, arranged in the same regu- 
lar way, so that the larger squares 
enclose four or five series of 
smaller ones. The spicules were 
either free or probably partly 
fused together. Menevian Beds 
and Lingula Flags. Ex. P. fene-m 
strata. 



Gratlcularia. Cup -shaped. Fig. 10. Protospongia feneatratat 
funnel-shaped, or cylindrical; 

onb..h.h. 

inner and outer surfaces of the the ^gles of the 

wall are circular or oval canal- gpiooiee are distorted, 
openings, which are arranged in 

vertical and transverse rows crossing each other at right angles. 


Canals straight, terminating blindly. Inferior Oolite to Upper 
Chalk (perhaps also Miocene). Ex. C.flUonif Chalk. 

Ventriculites. Simple; iform variable, but usually cup- 
shaped, funnel-shaped, or cylindrical. Central cavity large and 
deep. Walls folded so as to form a series of vertical grooves and 
ridges ; the grooves are divided by transverse extensions of the 
wall into oval or elongate openings. Canal system well de- 
veloped; the radial canals are large and start from the central 
cavity, but end before reaching the outer surface; others start 
from the outer surface and end before reaching the central 


cavity. Spicules six -rayed and fused with one another so as to 
form a mesh- work. The node where the axes cross is hollow, 


having the form of a negative octahedron, the central part of 
each face of which is absent ; the axial canals cross in the centre 


of the octahedral space. The sponge was provided with a root 
consisting of siliceous fibres. Chalk. Ex. F. radiatuBf F. iw- 


pressw. 

Plocoscyphla. Sponge formed of thin -walled tubes and 
laminse which anastomose, forming an irregular or rounded 
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mass. Small, close -set openings of canals on the outer surface. 
Canal system imperfect. Upper Cretaceous. Ex. P. fenestraUif 
Upper Greensand and Chalk Marl. 

CLASS II. DEMOSPONGIA5 

The skeleton consists of siliceous spicules, or of^ spongin, 
or of both spicules and spongin. In some forms there is 
little or no spongin, but in others the entire skeleton con- 
sists of spongin with no siliceous spicules; between these 
extremes there is a complete passage. The spicules are never 
of the hexactinellid type. In some few cases both spicules 
and spongin are absent. 

Order 1. Myxosponoida. Sponges with no skeleton or 
occasionally with a few isolated spicules. Not known in the 
fossil state. 

Order 2. Ceratosa. Sponges with a skeleton composed of 
a fibrous network of spongin. This Order includes the ordinary 
bath sponges, etc., and is unknown in the fossil state. 

Order 3. Monaxonida. The skeleton is formed of 
spongin and spicules in varying proportions. The spicules 
(fig. 9, a) consist of a single rod or axis, which may be 
straight or curved, and with sharp or blunt ends; each 
spicule may consist of two rays or of one ray only. In the 
former the two ends of the spicule are alike and there is a 
small swelling of the axial canal at the centre of the spicule 
where growth commenced; in the latter the two ends are 
dissimilar and the swelling in the axial canal is at one end 
of the spicule, and growth went on in one direction only. 
Microscleres or flesh-spicules may also occur but are often 
absent. Since in this Order the spicules are only united 
by spongin or other decomposable material, it is extremely 
rare to find the form of the sponge preserved fossil; usually, 
detached spicules only occur. 
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The earliest representatives of the Monaxonida are found 
in the Middle Cambrian; the Order becomes rather more 
abundant in the Carboniferous, where the genus Reniera 
occurs. The freshwater form Spongilla is found in the Pur- 
beck Beds of the south of England. In the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary monaxon spicules are sometimes abundant. A large 
number of Monaxonid sponges are still living. 

Order 4. Tbtraxonida. The spicules (fig. 9, 6, c) con- 
sist of four rays given off from a common centre, the angle 
between the rays, when the end of one is taken as a central 
point, appearing to be 120°. •The rays may be equal in 
length, when the spicule is termed a calthrops (fig. 9, 6), 
or unequal ; frequently one is very much elongated (fig. 9, c), 
and in such forms, known as triceneSf the three shorter rays 
are placed near the surface of the sponge-wall and the longer 
ray is directed inwards. Sometimes the terminations of the 
rays are bifurcated. Spongin is either absent or occurs in 
minute quantities only, and since the spicules are not united, 
the Tetraxonids, like the Monaxonids, are seldom preserved 
in anything like a perfect condition as fossils. The oldest 
forms occur in the Carboniferous Limestone, where they 
are represented by the genera Gtoditts and pQchdstTclld , 
others are found in the Infra-Lias, the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary formations. 

Order 5. Lithistida. The Lithistids have thick stony 
walls and very variable external form. The spicules (fig. 9, 
d, e) are stout and irregular in form, but sometimes show 
four rays; the extremities branch or expand, and by that 
means the spicules become firmly interlocked with one 
another, but do not fuse together. These irregular spicules 
(sometimes termed desmas) are formed by secondary silica 
being deposited on small spicules of the ordinary kind, which 
may be four-rayed or consist of a single axis. In addition 
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to these irregular spicules there is generally a surface layer 
or cortex formed of triaene spicules like those in the Tetrax- 
onids. Flesh-spicules are also present. Several different 
types of canal system occur. The Lithistids are cldisely allied 
to the Tetraxonida, and are sometimes regarded as a division 
of that Order. \ 

Owing to their solidity the Lithistids are preserved abun- 
dantly as fossils. They are rare in the PalsBOZoic; a few are 
found in the Upper Cambrian of Canada ; in the Ordovician 
and Silurian AstylospoTigia occurs; in the Carboniferous 
Doryderma, etc. Forms belonging to this Order have been 
found in the Permian of Timor and Sicily ; they are numerous 
in the Jurassic, attain their maximum in the Upper Creta- 
ceous, and are scarce in the Tertiary. 

Verniculina. Irregular, fan- or funnel-shaped, attached by 
a short stalk. Oscula placed on prominent elevations on the 
upper, and sometimes also on the under surface. Spicules small, 
interlacing and forming a fibrous network. Upper Cretaceous. 
Ex. V. macrcmiammato { = reti8ai). Upper Chalk. 

Pachlnlon. Pear-, fig- or club-shaped, sometimes cylindrical, 
tapering at its lower part to a short stem. Central cavity large 
and deep, with vertical canals opening into its base. Wall 
formed of anastomosing fibres, between which are irregular 
spaces — there are no distinct canals; fibres formed of large 
spicules, branched and interlaced. There is also a surface layer 
composed of small spicules. Chalk. Ex. P. scnp^ww, Upper Chalk. 

Scytalla. Simple, or formed of two or more individuals 
growing close together; cylindrical or club-shaped, with a thick 
wall and a cylindrical stem. Central cavity tube-like, long, 
continued at its base by several vertical canals; numerous 
radial canals open into the central cavity and taper towards 
the external surface. Spicules branching, with root-like pro- 
longations. Chalk. Ex. S, radiciformia. 

Sellscothon. Mushroom-like, consisting of a flat or concave, 
circular, plate-like body, and a roimded tapering stem. The 
circular body has rounded or oblique edges, and numerous. 
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small, roimded oscula on the upper surface ; it is formed of fine 
vertical radiating lamellae, separated by spaces crossed by 
fibres^these spaces forming the canal system. Spicules fine, 
branching irregularly, with bifurcating extremities, and covered 
with tubercles or spines. Chalk. Ex. S. planum. 

Doryderma. Cylindrical, pear-shaped, sometimes branching. 
There are parallel vertical canals opening at the summit of the 
sponge, and smaller radial canals extending from the surface 
towards the centre. Spicules large, of various forms; also a 
surface layer formed of slender trifid spicules. Carboniferous 
and Cretaceous. Ex. D. henetti. Upper Greensand. 



Fig. 1 1 . Siphonia tulipa^ Upper Greensand, Warminster. A, vertical section . 
B, horizontal section, e, excurrent canals; i, incurrent canals, x 

Siphonia (fig. 11). Pear-, apple- or fig-shaped, provided 
with a long or short stalk, which is given ofi from the broad 
end of the body and terminates in rootlets. The incurrent canals 
are small, slightly curved, and extend radially from the centre 
of the sponge to the surface. The excurrent canals are larger, 
and are arranged parallel with the surface of the sponge, ex- 
tending from the base to the summit, where they open into the 
deep central cavity by means of a series of parallel ostia. The 
skeletal -spicules possess four rays with bifwcated and expanded 
extremities, by means of which they are interlocked. Upper 
Greensand to Upper Chalk. Ex. S. tulipa, Upper Greensand. 

Hallirhoa. Like Siphtmia but with the sides divided into 
lobes. Upper Greensand. Ex. H. coatata. 
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Order 6. Octactinbllida. The spicules (fig. 9, g) con- 
sist of eight rays, six of which are in one plane diverging 
at equal angles, while the other two are at right angles to 
this plane, forming a vertical axis. Frequently, however, 
the vertical axis is only slightly developed or altJpgether 
absent. The spicules are not united. The only g^nus is 
Aatrmospongia, found in the Silurian and Devonian. 

Order 7. Heteractineluda. The spicules are un- 
usually large (fig. 9, h), the number of rays varying from 
six to thirty. The body spicules are not fused, but there is 
a surface layer in which tlfe spicules are interwoven and 
more or less fused. The only genera are Tholiasterella and 
Asteractinella, found in the Carboniferous rocks of Ayrshire. 


CLASS III. CALCAREA 

The skeleton consists of spicules composed of carbonate of 
lime in the condition of calcite. The spicules are usually 
much smaller and less varied in form than those of the 
siliceous sponges, and cannot be separated into megascleres 
and microscleres. There are three kinds, the simple uniaxial, 
the three-rayed — with the rays in one plane (fig. 9, j), and 
the four-rayed ; they are sometimes fused with one another, 
but often arc either arranged close together so as to form 
fibres, or are loosely distributed. Spongin is never present. 
There are three grades of structure in the Calcarea. In 
simple forms, known as the Ascon type, the flagellate cells 
(ohoanocytes) line the gastral cavity (fig. 7). In others, in 
which the sponge wall is folded, the flagellate cells are 
limited to the flagellate chambers; in the Sycon type these 
chambers open directly to the gastral cavity (fig. 8), but in 
others (the Lcucon type) excurrent canals connect the 
chambers with the gastral cavity. The Ascon type of sponge 
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is not definitely known to occur in the fossil state. A group 
of sponges known as the Pharetronids appears to belong to 
the Leuconids. In this group the spicules are arranged to 
form solid anastomosing fibres, and some of the spicules have 
a characteristic tuning-fork shape. The Pharetronids are 
found mainly in the Mesozoic, and the genera described 
below belong to this group with the exception of Barroisia 
which is of the Sycon type. 

A few examples of the Calcarea have been recorded from 
the Ordovician, Silurian and Carboniferous, and several 
forms occur in the Permian af Sicily. The group becomes 
important in the Trias, and is well represented in the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous. 

Peronidella. Cylindrical, simple or branched; central cavity 
tubular and extending from the summit to the base of the 
sponge. Walla thick and with no definite canals, but having 
irregular spaces between the spicular fibres. Spicules three - 
or four -rayed, forming anastomosing fibres. Carboniferous 
(possibly also Devonian) to Cretaceous; most abundant in the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous. Ex. P. pistilliformiSf Great Oolite 
and Combrash. 

Gorynella. Form similar to Peronidella. Radial excurrent 
canals open into the central cavity, which often does not extend 
to the base of the sponge, but is continued downwards by 
vertical canals. Incurrent canals fine, directed obliquely down- 
ward. Oscuhun usually with radial furrows, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous (? Trias). Ex, C. Joraminosay I^wer Greensand. 

Holcospon^ia. Simple or compoimd; individuals usually 
spherical, hemispherical, or club -shaped; their summits rounded, 
with a central area in which a number of excurrent canals open, 
and from which furrow's extend down the sides of the sponge. 
Spicules large and three -rayed, and some also filiform; and a 
surface layer of three -rayed spicules, of various sizes, felted 
together. Inferior Oolite to Cretaceous. Ex. H. polita, Corallian. 

Rhaphldonema. Cup- or funnel-shaped or leaf -like, usually 
with definite canals. Oscula on either the inner or the outer 
surface. Spicules of three rays, one of which is but slightly 
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developed. On one (or sometimes both) surfaces is a thin, 
compact or finely porous layer of spicules. Trias to Cretaceous. 
Ex. i?. rmcropora, Lower Greensand. 

Porosphsra. Small simple sponges, commonly mofre or less 
spherical, but sometimes pear-, thimble-, or meloii’Shaped; 
often free, but sometimes attached to foreign bodies. Nispnerous, 
simple, straight, radiating canals open at the surface b^ minute 
apertures. Spicules with four rays, of which three are sh^ort and 
blunt and fused to the rays of adjoining spicules, whilst the fourth 
ray is longer and tapering. A surface layer (not often preserved) 
consists of a mixture of minute three- and four -rayed spicules 
and simple rods. Upper Cretaceous. Ex. P. globularia, Chalk. 


B 

Fig. 12. Barroisia anaatomans. Lower Greensand, Faringdon. A, colony. 
B, vertical section of three individuals of a colony, x J. 

Barroisia (fig. 12). Usually compound and bushy. Indi- 
viduals cylindrical, each divided into a series of chambers by 
transverse partitions, which have a central circular opening, 
through which a tube usually passes. Canals simple, nmnerous, 
minute. Spicules slender, three-rayed; also a surface layer of 
larger spicules. Lower Greensand to Chalk. Ex. B. anasiomam. 
Lower Greensand. 

Distribution of the Poriferu 

The Sponges are all aquatic, alld with the exception of 
the Monaxonid genus SpongiUa and its allies, all marine. 
They are found in the seas of all parts of the world and are 
more numerous between the shore-line and 200 fathoms 
than at greater depths; many of the genera have a very 
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wide distribution. All the Orders except the Octactineliida 
and the Heteractinellida have living representatives. The 
Monaxonids are abundant between the shore-line and 200 
fathoms, and gradually decrease in numbers beyond that 
limit. The Tetraxonids are also common in water of less 
depth than 200 fathoms, but extend down to 2000 fathoms. 
The Lithistids range from 7^ to 1075 fathoms, and are 
most abundant between 100 and 150 fathoms. The Hexac- 
tineUids occur in deeper water than the Lithistids, being 
found down to a depth of 2900 fathoms; but they are 
abundant between 100 and 20(J fathoms, and again between 
300 and 700 fathoms. The Calcarea are mainly shallow 
water forms. 

The fossil forms are comparatively rare in the Palaeozoic 
rocks until we reach the Carboniferous; and throughout 
the geological formations they are much less abundant in 
argillaceous than in calcareous and arenaceous rooks. Sponges 
are first found in the Lower Cambrian rocks ; the earliest 
British form is Protoapongia from the Menevian Beds and 
Lingula Flags; in the Lingula Flags and Tremadoc the 
Hexactinellid genus Pyritonema occurs. In the Ordovician 
we have in the Llandeilo Beds the first appearance of 
IschaditeSj^ associated with Pyritonema’, in the Bala Beds 
we meet with Astylospongia. The most abundant Silurian 
form is Ischadites] Astrceospongia, Phormosella, and Pyrito^ 
nema also occur. Sponges are rare in tjie Devonian, but 
AstrcBospongia, Sphcerospongia,^ and ReceptacuUtes^ have 
been recorded. In the Carboniferous rocks sponges become 
much more common, the siliceous spicules often forming 

^ The sponge-character of the Silurian and Devonian genera Ischadites, 
ReceptaculiteSf and Sphc^rospongia, which have been placed by some 
authors in the Hexactinellida, is now disputed; if they are sponges it is 
probable that they belong to the Calcarea. ArcheBocyathmt Lower Cam- 
brian, is probably a sponge. 
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thick beds of chert: the Monaxonids are represented by 
Reniera, the Tetraxonids by GeoditeSy the Lithistids by 
Dorydermay the Hexactinellids by Hyalostdia and Erythro- 
spongitty and the Heteractinellids by Tholiasterella and 
Aster actineXla. Sponges are usually absent in the \ Permian 
but Lithistids have been found in Timor, and also^Calcarea 
in Sicily. They are rare in the Trias, except in the St Cassian 
Beds of the Tyrol, where the Calcarea are, for the first time, 
numerous. 

In the Jurassic, sponges are extremely abundant; the 
only Monaxonid is RponqillaHTom the Purbeck Beds ; Lithi- 
stids and Hexactinellids, although common in Germany and 
Switzerland, are comparatively rare in England; the first 
group is represen tefl by Plaiychmia, the second by Gratis 
cularitty V ernicocaliay etc.; the Calcarea are numerous in 
this country as well as in France and Germany, common 
genera being Peronidellay Corynelhy and Holcospongia. The 
occurrence of Hexactinellids in the Inferior Oolite is note- 
worthy, since other evidence shows that that deposit was 
laid doivn in shallow water, but at the present day Hexac- 
tinellids are characteristic of deep water. 

Sponges are more abundant in the Cretaceous than in 
any other system. In England they are found chiefly at 
four horizons; (1) in the Lower Greensand of Faringdon, 
Upware, Kent, and Surrey, where the Calcarea are much 
better represented than the other groups, Peronidellay 
BarroisiUy and Rhaphidonema being common forms : (2) in 
the Upper Greensand and Chloritic Marl of Warminster, 
Blackdown, Haldon, and the Isle of Wight, where the 
Lithistids (e.^. Dorydermay Siphonia^ Hallirhoa) are very 
abundant, exceeding the Hexactinellids [e,g. Craticulariay 
Plocoscyphia, Stauronerm)', the Calcarea are also common 
in places : (3) in the Lower Chalk of the south of England, 
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where we find Siphonia, Craticularia, Stmranerm^ Ploco- 
acyphia, etc. ; the Calc&rea are rare : (4) in the Upper Chalk, 
where the siliceous sponges are very common; amongst the 
Lithistids the following occur: Sdiacothon, Verruailina, 
Scytalia, Doryderma, and Siphonia; the Hexactinellids are 
represented by Ura^icuZana, Verrucoccdia, Ouettardia, Ventri^ 
culiteSj Cephalites, Phcoacyphia, and CameroapoTigia; the 
Calcarea are represented by Poroaphcera. Lithistids and 
Hexactinellids are present in the Miocene of Algeria, but 
generally in the Tertiary formations, although detached 
spicules are sometimes abundaftt, few perfect sponges are 
found. 


4-2 



PHYLUM C(ELENTERA 


Classes 


1. Hydrozoa... 


2. Styphozoa 


Orders \ 
Gymnoblaatea 
C^yptoblaatea 
Graptolithina 
Hydrocorallina 
Stromatoporoidea 
T;achom^uB6B (not fossil) 
Narcomedusn (not fossil) 
Siphonophora (not fossil) 

StauromedussB (not fossil) 
Peromedusse (not fossil) 
Cubomedusffi (not fossil) 
Discomeduss 


3. Anthozoa or Actinozoa ... /i' ^oantharia 

\2. Alcyonaria 

4. Ctenophora (not fossil) 


The Ccelentera include hydroids, jelly-fishes, sea-anemones, 
corals, and allied forms. The individuals are radiaUy sym- 
metrical, and have only one internal cavity, the codenkron, 
which opens to the exterior by the mouth. The body- wall 
consists of an outer layer of cells, the ectoderm^ and an 
inner layer, the endodem\ between these is a gelatinous 
layer (wcjoytea)— usually quite thin, but in the jelly- 
fishes of considerable thickness. Stinging cells known as 
nematocysts or thread-cells are generally present in the 
ectoderm. 

This Phylum is divided into four classes, (1) Hydrozoa, 
(2) Scyphozoa, (3) Anthozoa or Actinozoa, (4) Ctenophora. 
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CLASS I. HYDROZOA 

The simplest type of the Hydrozoa is the common freshwater 
Hydra. In this the body has thp form of an elongated sac, 
about a quarter of an inch in length, and is attached by one 
end, whilst at the other is the mouth surrounded by a 
row of long processes, called tentades. The large undivided 
cavity in this sac, which opens into the hollow tentacles 
above, is the coelenteron. The whole body is very con- 
tractile and constantly changing its shape. Reproduction 
may take place in three ways, \l) hy the growth of buds, 
which ultimately separate from the parent, (2) sexually, 
by the production of ova and spermatozoa in the ectoderm, 
and (3), in rare cases, by fission. 

Other Hydrozoa consist of a number of individuals (polyps 
or hydranths) similar to Hydra, but growing together as a 
colony (fig. 13) ; in such cases the coelentera of all the indi- 
viduals are placed in living communication with one another 
by means of a tube-like extension from the base of each 
polyp; this common connecting portion of the colony is 
called the ccenosarc (fig. 13 , 5 ), Frequently the cii^nosarc 
is much branched, giving rise to tree-like forms ; it is usually 
attached to some foreign object by a horizontal branching 
portion. 

In such hydroid colonies the polyps are asexual, and the 
reproductive elements are produced in another indiv ual 
of a somewhat different character, known as a medusa or 
gonophore : this arises by budding from the hydroid (fig. 
13, 9 ), and is often more or less bell-shaped, and may be- 
come detached from the colony, or it may be less perfectly 
developed and remain attached; at the inner edge of the 
bell is a shelf-like fold, the velum. The generative cells are 
of ectodermal origin, and from them the hydroid develops. 
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Hydra possesses no hard parts, but in other forms an 
external skeleton composed of chitin or of carbonate of hme 
is secreted; it commonly forms a tube-like sheath around 
the coenosarc and is called the perisarc (fig. 13, ^). In one 
group the perisarc is produced at the base of each polyp 
into a cup-like structure or hydrotheca (fig. 13, 7 ), into 
which the polyp can retract. The gonophores may also be 
protected by a chitinous capsule called the gonothem or 
gonangium (fig. 13, lo), The vertical branching part of the 
coenosarc, together with the perisarc around it, is called the 
hydrocaulus] the horizontcb^. root-like portion and its peri- 
sarc form the hydrorhiza. 

The principal characters which distinguish the Hydrozoa 
from the other Coelenterates are: the coelenteron being un- 
divided by radial partitions or ridges; the absence of a 
digestive tract projecting into the coelenteron; the usual 
occurrence of an asexual (hydroid) generation alternating 
with a sexual (medusoid) generation; the medusa having 
a velum ; the ova and spermatozoa being derived from the 
ectoderm. 

Nearly all the Hydrozoa are marine. They are divided 
into eight Orders, of which five occur fossil; (1) Gymno- 
blastea, (2) Calyptoblastea, (3) Graptolithina, (4) Hydro- 
corallina, (5) Stromatoporoidea. 

ORDER 1. GYMNOBLASTEA 

The Gymnoblastea have no hydrothecse into which the 
pol)^8 can retract; gonangia (gonothecee) are also absent. 

Well-known living forms are Tubularia, Bougainvillea, 
and Hydractinia. The last has been found fossil in Eocene 
and later deposits; it forms a crust over the shells of gas- 
teropods, especially those tenanted by Hermit-crabs. The 
hard part of this crust is chitinous, or rarely calcareous and 
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consists of lamin® separated by irregular or cubical spaces 
and crossed by vertical pillars ; on the surface are projecting 
spines. The soft parts form a layer over this skeleton, and 
consist of a sheet of ectoderm on the surface, and another 
sheet next the skeleton; between those are branching and 
anastomosing coenosarcal tubes. The skeleton is secreted 
by the lower ectoderm. From the coenosarc arise the polyps, 
which are placed on long vertical stalks and are of four 
kinds, (1) gastrozooids — the ordinary nutritive individuals, 
(2) blastostyles, which are individuals specially modified for 
bearing medusee, (3) dactylozooids — individuals modified 
for catching prey and having short knob-like tentacles 
crowded with nematocysta, (4) tentacular polyps, which are 
very slender, without a mouth, and occur near the edge of 
the colony. 

Parkeria^ which is found in the Cambridge Greensand, 
probably belongs to this Order. A few other forms have 
been described from the Alpine Trias and the Jurassic of 
southern Europe. 

ORDER II. CALYPTOBLASTEA 

This Order is distinguished by the presence of hydrotheofle 
into which the polyps can completely retract, and by the 
possession of gonangia (gonothecae). (Fig. 13, 7, lO.) 

The arrangement of the polyps and hydrothecae on the 
hydrocaulus varies considerably in different genera. Some- 
times they are placed on stalks as in Obelia (fig. 13) and 
Campanularia \ in many others they are sessile. They may 
be in rows or placed in various positions on the hydrocaulus. 
In Plumulariaf Aglotopheniat etc., they form a single row; 
in Sertulariaj etc., there are two rows placed on opposite 
sides of the branches. Sometimes the hydrothec® are close 
together, but more usually they are separated. 




Fig. 13. Part of a branch of Ohelia, Enlarged. To the left a portion is 
shown in section. (After Parker and Haswell.) 1, ectoderm ; 2, endodenn ; 
3, mouth; 4, ccelenteron; 6, coenosarc; 6, perisarc; 7, hydrotheca; 8, blasto- 
etyle, a mouthless polyp bearing medusa-buds; 9, medusa-bud; 10, 
gonangium or gonotheca. 
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In the PlumnlariidaB there are, in addition to the ordinary 
polyps, others which are solid and tentacle-like; they are 
usually provided with nematocysts and are called nemato- 
phores ; each one is placed in a hydrotheca. 

Although the Calyptoblastea possess a well-developed 
chitinous skeleton they are rarely found fossil. ArchcBolafcea 
and Archceocryptolaria from the Cambrian of Victoria, and 
Mastigograptus from the Ordovician of New York appear 
to belong to this group. One form has been found in the 
Pleistocene. 

ORDER III. GRA*PTOLITHINA 
SUB-ORDER 1. GRAPTOLITOIDEA 

The graptolites are found only in the Lower Palaeozoic rocks, 
where, owing to their abundance and to the limited range in 
time of both genera and species, combined with their wide 
geographical distribution, they are of great importance to 
the stratigraphical geologist. They occur most commonly in 
argillaceous rocks, especially in black carbonaceous shales, 
whilst they are relatively rare in sandstones and limestones. 
The graptolites were compound animals, and the soft parts 
were protected by a skeleton of chi tin which shows a general 
resemblance to that found in the Calyptoblastea, e.g. Sertu^ 
laria and Plumularia. But the original material of the 
skeleton is seldom preserved unaltered ; in some cases it has 
been replaced by iron pyrites, but usually it has become 
carbonised. 

The entire skeleton of the graptolite is termed the rhabdo- 
aome or polypary \ this in an unbranched form like Mono- 
graptus consists of a row of small cells known as hydrotheccB 
(fig. 14, hy). Each hydrotheca is hollow and opens on the 
one hand into an internal space (the common canal, fig. 14. cc) 
and on the other to the exterior (ap); the latter aperture 
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known as the mouth of the hydrotheca, is frequently circular, 
but sometimes quadrangular, or more or less constricted 
by apertural outgrowths. Embedded in the wall or periderm 
on the side opposite to the row of hydrothecae is a chitinous 
thread or rod, termed the virgula (fig. 14, «;). In soine species 
of Momgraptus the virgula projects beyond the distal^ end 



Fig. 14 . Enlarged figures to show the structure of graptolites. A, B, C, 
Monograptus. D, Diphgraptus. ap, aperture of hydrotheca; cc, oommon 
canal; hy, hydrotheca; ia^ interthecal septum; s^sicula; se, median septum; 
v, virgula. 

of the common canal. At the proximal end of the rhabdo- 
Bome there is a small conical body, termed the sicula 
(fig. 14, «), which will be described more fully below (p. 64). 

The soft parts of the graptolites are unknown, but from 
comparison with living hydroids, which have a similar 
skeleton, we may consider it probable that each hydrotheca 
lodged an individual poljrp, and that these were connected 
by means of the coenosarc in the common canal. 

^ The proximal end is that next the sioula and is the part which is 
formed first; the distal end is furthest from the sioula and is formed last. 
The side of the graptolite on which the hydmthecsB occur is spoken of as 
the ventral, and the opposite side as the doraal. 
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In the form just described (MmograpHs) the rhabdosome 
is always simple, but in many genera it consists of two or 
more branches or stipes. When there are several radiating 
branches their proximal parts are sometimes enclosed in a 
homy sheath, termed the central disc, as in some species 
of Tetragraptus (fig. 15) and Dichograptus, In those genera 



Fig. 15. 


Fig. 16. 


Fig. 16. Tetragraplus headi, Arenig Rocks, a, central disc. x|. 

Fig. 16. Clinujcograpiua parvus, Ordovician. With vesicle at end of 
virgula. (After Ruedemann.) x 


which have two branches (fig. 19), the angle between the 
two is termed the angle of divergence ; it is measured from the 
hydrothecal side of each branch. In some graptolites (e.g, 
Monograptus, fig. 14 A — C) there is only a single row of 
hydrothecoB, such forms are said to be uniserial \ others 
(e,g, Diplograptus, fig. 14 D) possess two rows on opposite 
sides of the rhabdosome — these are the biserial forms, and 
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they may have a single common canal as in Rdiolites, or 
there may be two canals separated by a septum (fig. 14 
1), .se), as in Climacograptus : in many forms of Diplograptus 
there is only one common canaJ, but others possess an incom- 
plete septum which, to some extent, divides the capal into 
two parts. In Dicranograptns the proximal part\ of the 
rhabdosome is biserial, whilst the distal part consists' of two 
uniserial branches. In Dimorphograptus, on the other hand, 
the proximal part is uniserial and the distal part biserial; 
this genus therefore serves to connect the biserial Diplo- 
qraptus with the uniserial Moiiograptus. 

The hydrothec® vary considerably in form in different 
genera, and sometimes even in different species of the same 
genus; but in any one species, with the exception of a few 
of the earlier hydrothec®, they are usually similar in form, 
but diminish in size towards the proximal end of the rhabdo- 
some ; they may resemble the sicula in shape, or they may 
be tubular, prismatic, conical, straight or coiled {Mono- 
grapius lobiferus). They may be in contact throughout their 
entire length (Phyllograptus), at their bases only {Nerm- 
graptus), or, in a few cases, entirely separate {Rastrites). 
Frequently they are provided with one or more spines near 
the mouth . In most graptolites the hydrothec® communicate 
freely with the common canal, and in this respect differ from 
living hy droids, in which there is a constriction or an im- 
perfect diaphragm at the base of each hydrotheca, separating 
it from the common canal (fig. 13). 

A microscopic examination of thin sections of Mono- 
graptus shows that the periderm consists of three layers, 
the external and internal layers being much thinner than 
the middle layer. In a few graptolites the middle layer of 
the periderm is more or less extensively perforated and 
may become reticulate : this modification is especially note- 
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worthy in Retiolites, in which the middle layer is reduced to a 
network of fibres (fig. 17), whilst the inner and outer layers are 
very thin and often not preserved. ^ 

In M onograptus the virgula, when 
present, is found in the periderm 
oppositetherowof hydrothecae, but L 11 ^ 

in the biserial forms it is central (fig . ^ 

14 D), being situated either in the ^ - ^ 

middle of the common canal, as in 
some forms of Diplograptus and 
Climacograptus, or in the se^um 
separating the two canals, as in 
other forms of these genera ; in such 
biserial forms the virgula is com- 
monly enclosed in a tube-like cover- 
ing. In the earlier uniserial genera 
(Didymograptus, Tetragraptu^, Di- 
chograptuSf Leptograptus, DicellO’ 
graptua, etc.) the virgula is not w ■' x 
found in the wall of the common Fig. n. ReMMes geinitzi, 
canaljbutisrepresentedbyathread Silurian. A, section across 

or nerm which projects from the of^h^S,m!’Sro«tor 
pointed end of the sicula and com- layer removed. Enlarged 

monly ends in a chitinous disc by Holm), w, x, rods in 

, . , 1 j ™ network formerly re- 

which the graptolite was attached g^rjed as virgulw. 

(as in fig. 24 A). 

The position of the sicula, in relation to the rest of the 
rhabdosome, varies in different genera, and depends on the 
directions in which the hydrothecse grow from it. In Mono- 
graptua the sicula is situated on the dorsal surface of the 




rhabdosome, the pointed end being directed distally (fig. 14 
C, s). In Diplograptus it has a similar position but is more 
or less completely enclosed between the hydrothecae (fig. 14 
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D, 5 ). In Didymograptua the two branches of the rhabdo- 
some diverge from the broad end, the pointed end being 
directed proximally (fig. 19 A — C). In Dicellograptua the 



Fig. 18. Early stages of (A) Monograptua (after Kraft); B, C, opposite 
sides of Diplograptue (after Wiman). Enlarged, a, the early part, and 
h the later formed part of the sicula; c, spine; d, virgula; 1-5, hydro- 
theos in order of their development. 

sicula has a similar position, but the apex projects like a 
spine between the two branches (fig. 19 E). 

The appearance of even the same species of graptolite 
varies considerably according to its mode of preservation. 
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Frequently it is flattened to a film, and when this is the 
case we may get a side view, a front view showing the 
mouths of the hydrothec®, or a back view; in the two 
latter cases the margins will be parallel. But when the 



Pig. 19. A, IHdymograptus bijidus; B, D. minutus; C, D. ffibberulus; 
D, LepUtffraptus flocculus ; E, IHcellograptus gentculalus ; F, Diplograptua 
teretiusefului. A— C, Lower Ordovician; D—F, Middle Ordovician. All 
enlarged. Proximal ends showing the order and mode of development 
of the early hydrothece. cl, c2, c3, first, second and third crossing 
canals; s, sicula. 1-5, hydrothecee in the order of their development. 

interior has been filled in with iron pyrites, or when the 
graptolite is preserved in a limestone, the natural form of 
the polypary is often retained. 

No m^usoid form is known in the graptolites; but sac- 
like bodies, which may be gonangia, are sometimes present. 
In a few biserial graptolites such bodies have been found 
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attached to the polypary; they are not joined to the hydro- 
theosB, but come off at right angles to them along the middle 
line of the sides of the polypary, but since no siculse have 
been found in or near these sacs their nature and function 
must be regarded as uncertain. In other cases, however, 
sacs or vesicles containing siculas have been seen neair the 
distal extremity of the virgula (fig. 21), and it is probable 
that these are of the nature of gonangia (fig. 13, lO). ' 

The earliest stage in the development of the graptblite 
at present known is the sicula (figs. 18 A, 20 A); this 
probably arises within the sac-like bodies mentioned above. 
The sicula is usually more or less clearly exposed at the 
proximal end of the rhabdosome (figs. 14 C, 19, 5); it is a 
hollow cone (fig. 18 A) open at the base, and consists of 
two parts — the pointed or apical end with a thin wall (a), 
and the broader or apertural part with a thick wall marked 
with lines of growth (6). The pointed part was probably 
the covering of the embryo, and the broad part a later 
growth. The apical end of the sicula is prolonged as a 
thread forming the virgula (d). A spine-like projection (c) is 
sometimes found at the apertural end of the sicula, but has 
no connection with the virgula. In the development of 
Didymograptus (fig. 19 A — C) a bud is formed on one side 
of the sicula and from this arise (1) the first hydrotheca 
(fig. 19 A, 1) and (2) a tubular body known as the crossing- 
canal (c); the latter grows across the sicula and gives rise 
to the second hydrotheca (2) which is on the side opposite 
to the first hydrotheca. From each of these two hydrothecae 
a stipe or branch is developed, owing to the fact that each 
hydrotheca gives rise by budding to another hydrotheoa and 
in this way two continuous linear series are formed . More com - 
plex branching (as in Tetragraptus, Dichograptus) is produced 
when one hydrotheca buds off two hydrothecae instead of one. 
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In later genera, the first-formfed hydrothecae gradually 
acquire an alternating mode of origin. Thus, for example, 
in Didymograptus gibberulus the first hydrotheca of the 
second branch (2) (fig. 19 C) is derived, by the crossing 
canal (cl), from the first hydrotheca of the first branch (i), 
but the second hydrotheca (3) of the first branch is derived 
by a second crossing canal (c2) from the first hydrotheca 
of the second branch, and only after these three hydrotheoae 
liave been produced do the branches become independent. 
In Dicellograptus (fig. 19 E) there are formed in this manner 
three crossing canals (cl, c2' c3), and the hydrothecae 
(1,2,3, 4) are alternating in their origin. In IHplograptus 
the development may be similar to that of Dicellograptus , 
but the crossing canals are reduced in size and the hydro - 
thecae grow up the virgula. In other species of Diplograptus 
the alternate development of the hydrothecjc may continue 
throughout (as in figs. 19 F, 20), and in such forms there is 
no median septum. In Monograptus (fig. 18 A, i, 2) the hydro- 
thecae grow directly upwards and produce only a single series. 

Whilst each rhabdosome consists of a colony of individual 
I)olyp8 there is evidence which seems to indicate that in 
some biserial graptolites a number of rhabdosomes were 
grouped together to form larger colonies. Thus Ruedemann 
has described specimens of Diplograptus foliaceus (fig. 21), 
from the Utica Slate (Ordovician) of New York, which 
consist of a number of individuals radiating from a centre 
where th(;y unite by the distal prolongations of their virgulae ; 
at the point of union there is a small, nearly square, chitinous 
sheath which is similar in appearance to the central disc 
of Tetra^raptus; below this is a larger quadrate body, 
apparently vesicular, which may have been either a float 
(pneumatocyst) or an organ of fixation. Around the small 
disc are from four to eight globular vesicles, which Ruede- 
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maim considers to be gonangia, since they contain siculse; 


but in other cases they remain attached to the parent, and, 
by the growth of the virgula, extend outwards, and sub- 



Fig. 20. ClimacograptiLa iypicaUa, Upper Ordovician, showing the suc- 
cessive stages of growth (A to H). x7. (After Bulman.) a, the early 
part and 6, the later part of the sicula; c, spine from sicula; d, virgula. 
1-7, hydrothecae in the order of their formation. 


sequently hydrothecsB arise in the usual way. In some other 
species of Diplograptus (D. vesiculosua^ etc.) and in Climaco- 
graptus (6g. 16) a single vesicle is sometimes found at the 
distal end of the virgula. A vesicle may also occur at the 
proximal end of the polypary, but its function is unknown. 
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Owing to the fact that the soft parts of the graptolites 
are entirely unknown it is difficult to speak of their affinities 
with any degree of certainty. It seems probable, however, 
that they belong to the Hydrozoa; Allman and others con- 
sider them to be related to the Calyptoblastoa, especially 
to such forms as Sertularia and Plumularia^ with which 
they agree in the general characters of the hydrothecse and 
perhaps also in the possession of gonangia. But they differ 



Fig. 21. Diplogfaptus folittceuSj from the Utica Slate, New York. 

X (After Ruederaann.) 

in some important respects from the Calyptoblastea, e,g, in 
possessing a virgula and sicula, in the diminution in size 
of the hydrothecae towards the proximal end of the rhabdo- 
some, in the hydrothecae being nearly always in contact, 
and in the free communication which exists in most cases 
between the hydrothecae at their bases; their development 
is also different — in the graptolites each hydrotheca is 
budded off from another hydrotheca, but in the Calypto- 
blastea the new polyps are budded off from the ccenosarc. 

5-2 
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Further, the graptolites never form the much-branched tree- 
like colonies which occur so commonly in recent hydroids, 
and the graptolites are never firmly fixed by any root-like 
structure corresponding to the hydrorhiza. On the other 
hand the dendroid graptolites (p. 74), to which the true 
graptolites appear to be closely related, do form tnuch- 
branched colonies with, in some cases, a root-like hi^dro- 
rhiza. , 

Since the graptolites do not possess any root-like structure 
(hydrorhiza) such as is found in many living hydroids it is 
not likely they were sessile* animals living on the sea-floor; 
further, if that had been their mode of life some specimens 
would almost certainly be found in a vertical position 
crossing the planes of lamination, but that is not the case, 
for the graptolites are found lying flat on the lamination 
planes as if they had sunk slowly to the bottom in quiet 
water. The remarkably wide geographical distribution of 
the species can only be accounted for if the graptolites 
lived attached to floating sea-weeds or were free -swimming 
animals. There is evidence to show that many graptolites 
were fixed to some foreign object by means of the thread 
which comes ofF from the point of the sicula and ends in a 
chitinous disc; it is possible that some of the later biserial 
graptolites were fre^e-swimming animals, since the vesicle 
found at the centre of the radiating colonies (fig. 21) and 
at the distal end of the single stipes (fig. 16) may have 
served as a float; also the perforate or reticulate structure 
of the wall of some biserial forms (fig. 17) appears to be an 
adaptation for a floating mode of life. The much greater 
abundance of graptolites in thin, fine-grained, carbonaceous 
shales than in thicker and coarser deposits, suggests that 
the graptohtes lived mainly at some distance from the shore 
where sediment was deposited slowly in tranquil water ; and 
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the carbonaceous matter in those shales may have been 
derived from the decomposition of sea-weeds. 

The genera of graptolites at present accepted are based, 
to a large extent, on the number of branches of the rhabdo- 
some ; but it is now considered that this feature is of less 
importance than was formerly supposed, and that a classi- 
fication which shows the genealogical relationships of the 
forms should be founded chiefly on the characters of the 
hydrothocae and, to some extent, on the angle of divergence 
of the branches. The early graptolites, such as Bryograptus, 
appear, at first sight, to be mdre advanced than the later 
types {e.g. Monograptus), on account of their more complex 
branching ; but in the early forms the hydrothecas are very 
simple, differing but little from the sicula, whereas in the 
later ones they exhibit considerable modification. In some 
genera the h ydrothecas of different species show great variety 
of form, those of one species being often much more like 
those of a species belonging to another genus than to other 
species of the same genus: thus wo get the same type of 
hydrotheca in the three forms Bryograptus callavei, Tetra- 
graptus hicksi, and Didymograptus affinis, and another type 
in Bryograptus retroflexus, Tetragraptus denticvlaiuSj and 
Didymograptus fasciculatus. It is contended that each of 
these groups is a genealogical series and should be regarded 
as a genus— that T. hicksi has descended from B. callavei, 
and D. affinis from T. hicksi. According to the old view all 
the species of Didymograptus were thought to have descended 
from one common ancestor, but this will not account for 
the close resemblance which the hydrothecae of certain species 
of Didymograptus bear to those of certain species of Tetra- 
graptus ; on the other hand, this is readily explained if we 
consider that the species of Didymograptus have descended 
from various species of Tetragraptus. Then again, the re- 
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markable diversity in the hydrothecsB of Monograptus can 
be easily understood if we grant that the forms included 
under this term are the descendants of different species of 
one or more genera. But since species which have a different 
ancestry cannot be placed in the same genus, we must legaid 
Monograptus as an assemblage of forms which agree iherely 
in consisting of a single uniserial branch or stipe, andlhave 
descended, through Dimorphograptus, from various gi^pups 
of Diphgraptus and perhaps of Climacograptus. \ 

Dldymograptus (fig. 19^ — C). Rhabdosome bilaterally 
symmetrical, consisting of two uniserial stipes diverging at an 
angle which varies, in different species, from 0° to 180° (or 
occasionally more). HydrothecsB sub -cylindrical, in contact for 
a considerable part of their length. Lower Arenig to Upper 
Llandeilo. Ex. D. murchisoni, Lower Llandeilo; D. patvlua, 
D. exten&u8f Arenig. 

Phyllograptus (fig. 22). Rhabdosome leaf -like, consisting 
of four uniserial stipes united along the whole of their len^h. 
HydrothecflB cylindrical or sub-cylindrical, in contact throughout 
their entire length, Sicula pointing distall y. Arenig. Ex.P. typus, 

Tetragraptus (figs. 16, 23). Rhabdosome bilaterally sym- 
metrical, uniserial, consisting of four simple radiating branches 
which arise from the bifurcation of two short branches coming 
off from opposite sides of the sicula (constituting a Didymo- 
graptua stage). Hydrothecae cylindrical or sub- cylindrical, in 
contact for a considerable part of their length. A central disc 
may or may not be present. Arenig. Ex. T, qiiadrihrackiatus. 

Dlchograptus. Rhabdosome typically bilaterally sym- 
metrical, consisting of eight uniserial main stipes produced by 
bifurcation through Didymograptus and Tetragraptvis stages. 
HydrothecflB cylindrical or sub-cylindrical. A central disc is 
frequently present. Lower Arenig. Ex. D. octohrachiatus. 

Loganograptus (Arenig) and CUmograptus (Tremadoc and 
Arenig) are forms in which bifurcation has proceeded further 
than in Dichograptua. 

Bryograptus. Bilaterally sub-symmetrical, uniserial, con- 
sisting of two main stipes diverging at a small angle from the 
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^oula, which has its point directed distally. From the inner 
margins of the main stipes similar secondary stipes (which may 
bear other stipes) arise. Hydrothecae like those of Dichograptw, 
Thecas of smaller size than hydrothecae, known as bithecos, are 
present in some species, and are also foimd in Chnograptus. 
Tremadoc. Ex. B. kjenUfi. 

Leptograptus (fig. 19 D). Rhabdosome consisting of two 
simple, slender, flexuous, uniserial stipes given off in opposite 
directions from the sicula at angles greater than 180^*. Hydro - 
thecae are long tubes with slight sigmoid curvature, in contact 
for about half their length. Upper Llandeilo to Lower Bala. 
Ex. L. flaccidu^, Lower Bala. 



Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 

Fig. 22. PhyllograptiLs, Arenig Rocks. The graptolite has been out in two, 
and the upper part raised so as to show the four branches. Natural size. 

Fig. 23. Tetragraptiis Bigabyi, Lower Ordovician. Early part of the 
rhabdosome showing four branches; c, crossing canal; s, sicula. (After 
Holm.) X 4. 

Pleurograptus. Two principal branches as in Leptogra/ptus; 
these bear secondary branches on both sides, often arising 
alternately, and sometimes beeu'ing smaller branches. Lower 
Bala. Ex. P. linearis. ^ 

Nemagraptus (^Ccmograptus). Bilaterally symmetrical, 
uniserial, consisting of two slender, more or less flexuous main 
stipes coming off from the middle of a well-defined sicula; from 
each of these stipes secondary branches may be given off in a 
symmetrical or nearly symmetrical manner. Hydrothecse as in 
LeptograpHis. Uandeilo. Ex. N. graciUe, 

Dlcranograptus. Bilaterally symmetrical, biserial in the 
proximal portion, dividing distally into two uniseriaJ branches. 
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HydrothecBB tubular, with Rigrnoid curvature and intiuned 
apertures. Uppe^r Llandeilo to Lower Bala. Ex. D. clmgani, 
Bala. 

Dlcellograptus (hg. 19 hi). Like Dicranograptus, uniserial, 
the two branches united at the aicula only, which points 
distally. Angle of divergence greater than 180®. Hydrot^iecae 
usually with strongly sigmoid curvature. Upper Arenig to 
Upper Bala. Ex. D. ancepSf Upper Bala. 

Dlplograptus (figs. 14 D, 18, 19, 21). Rhabdosome bise^ial. 
Hydrothecae subprismatic or Bub -cylindrical tubes, overlapp 
and placed obliquely. Virgula prolonged beyond the disW 
extremity of the rhabdosome. Sicula more or less complet^y 
concealed. Arenig to Taranno^. Ex. D. foliaceus, Llandeilo to 
Lower Bala. Petahgraptua and Cephalograptus are sub -genera; 
Llandovery and Tarannon. 

Gllmacograptus (figs. 16, 20). Biserial. Hydrothecae tubu- 
lar, with sharp sigmoid curvature, apertures placed in depres- 
sions. Sicula often concealed. Upper Arenig to Tarannon. 
Ex. C. normalia, Llandovery and Tarannon. 

Retlolites (fig. 17). Biserial, straight. Hydrothecee like those 
of Dlplograptus. Periderm consists mainly of a network of 
threads and rods. Lower Bala to Lower Ludlow. Ex. R, geinit- 
zmnua. Upper Tarannon and Wenlock. 

Dimorphograptus (see p. 60). Llandovery. 

Monograptus (figs. 14, A — C, 18 A). Rhabdosome un- 
branched, uniserial; straight, curved, or spiral. Hydrothecae 
very variable in form in different species. Sicula situated at the 
proximal end of the rhabdosome, and its pointed end directed 
distally. Lower Llandovery to Lower Ludlow. Ex. M. nilsaonif 
Lower Ludlow; M, leptotheca, Llandovery; M. priodon^ Wen- 
lock; M. apinigerua, Llandovery. 

Rastrites. Closely allied to Monograptus^ but the hydro - 
thecae are long, tubular, and widely separated. Llandovery to 
Tarannon. Ex. R. peregrinus, Llandovery to Taramion. 

Gyrtograptus. Similar to Monograptus^ but coiled into a 
plane spiral with branches given off from the external ( hydro - 
thecal) margin. Upper Tarannon to Wenlock. Ex. C. murchi- 
aoni, Wenlock Shale. 
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Distribution of the Graptolitoideja 

Cambrian. In Britain the earliest graptolites occur in 
the Tremadoc Beds, where we find the branching forms 
Bryograptus and Clonograptus. 

Ordovician. The graptolites in the Arenig division are 
mainly uniserial forms without a virgula in the wall of the 
common canal and are often branched. The most charac- 
teristic genera are Didymograptus^ Te^ragraptus^ Dicho- 
graptus, and Phyllograptus] Clonograptus survives from 
the Cambrian into the lower part of the Arenig. In the 
Llandeilo Didymograptus is still found and is fairly common 
in the lower part of the formation; other important genera 
in the Llandeilo are Dicellograptus^ the biserial Diplo- 
graptus and Climacograptus, and Nemagraptus and Dicra^ 
nograptus which now appear for the first time. In the Bala 
Bods, the biscrial genera Diplograptus, Climacograptus and 
Dicranograptus become much more abundant, and with 
them occur Leptograptus and Pleurograptus. 

Silurian. The only genera which pass up from the Ordo- 
vician to the Silurian are Climacograptus, Diplograptus, and 
Retiolites, and nearly all the species in the two systems are 
different, so that between the Ordovician and Silurian there 
is a great break in the graptolitic succession. As a whole, 
the Silurian formations are characterised by the uniserial 
genera Monograptus, Rastrites and Cyrtograptus, which ap- 
pear first in the Lower Silurian. In the lower part of the 
Llandovery the genera Diphgraptus and Climacograptus are 
fairly abundant, but they become extinct in the Tarannon, 
and in the Wenlock and Ludlow Beds the only forms are 
Monograptus, Cyrtograptus, and Retiolites, The last traces 
of graptolites occur in the Downtonian Beds, but they are 
too imperfect for determination. 
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SUB ORDER 2. DENDItOIDEA 

In the Palaeozoic formations there are organisms, usually 
termed 'dendroid graptolites which present considerable 
resemblance to the Calyptoblastic hy^oids, but th^y are 
closely related to the Graptolitoidea, which were pr^pbably 



Fig. 24. Dictyonema flctbeUiforme, Upper Cambrian. (After Ruedemann.) 
A, young form with thread and disc for attachment, x 3. B, complete 
colony, xj. 

derived from them through the genera Ckmograptus and 
Bryograptiia. The best known forms are Dendrograptvs, Ptilo- 
graptuSj Dictyonema (fig. 24), and Callograptus. These are 
usually much branched and tree -like, and some are fixed 
by a root-like structure, others by a thread or nerm coming 
off from the point of the sicula (fig. 24 A). Transverse 
sections of Dictyonema and Dendrograptua show that the 
branches are composed of two or three different types of 
individuals, somewhat resembling in this respect the recent 
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Calyptoblastean forms Glathrozoon and Orcmmaria. Those 
genera which possess a sicula and were suspended by a 
thread coming ofE from its pointed end appear to be closely 
related to the true graptolites; this relationship is more 
marked in the early species of Dictyonerm than in the later. 

Dictyonema {=Dictyograptus) (fig. 24) is found in the 
Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian, and in the Devonian of 
North America, and has a funnel-shaped skeleton which con- 
sists of numerous radiating branches, placed nearly parallel 
with one another, and united by transverse bars. A sicula 
is present, but in later form^the nema is replaced by a 
root-like structure and the colony probably grew erect from 
the substratum. Of other dendroid graptolites Devdrograptus 
occurs in the Upper Cambrian and Ordovician, Gallograptus 
ranges from Arenig to Carboniferous, and Ptilograptus from 
the Arenig to the Ludlow Beds. 

ORDER IV, HYDROCORALLINA 

The skeleton in the Hydrocorallina is calcareous and has 
the form of encrusting or branching masses. It consists of 
a network of rods, in which there are tubes of two sizes 
opening on the surface; the larger are called gastroporea^ 
and have horizontal partitions or tabulae; the smaller are 
named dactylopore^. The skeleton is of ectodermal origin, 
and is perforated by a network of ccenosarcal -tubes, above 
which is a superficial layer of ectoderm. The polyps project 
above this layer, and are of two kinds : nutritive individuals 
or gastrozooids, which are placed in the gastropores, and 
dactylozooids placed in the daetylopores. The soft parts in 
the branching forms may extend throughout the skeleton, but 
in the massive forms they are limited to the superficial layers. 

Millepora is an important rock-building organism at the 
present day, often contributing largely to the formation of 
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coral reefs; it has been recorded from Cainozoic deposits, 
blit whether these examples teally belong to that genus 
appears to be somewhat doubtful. Stylaster is a living form, 
and is stated to occur in the Miocene. Milleporidium from 
the Upper Jurassic of Strain berg and Millestroma frotn the 
Upper Cretaceous of Egypt may belong to this Order 1 

\ 

ORDER V. STROMATOPOROIDEA ^ 

1 

In the Stromatoporoids the skeleton is calcareous, and very 
variable in form ; it may be hemispherical, spheroidal, den- 
droid, encrusting, or altogether irregular, and frequently 
forms large masses. It consists of a series of concentric 
laminsB separated by spaces: those are crossed at right 
angles by rods or pillars, which give off horizontal processes 
at definite intervals; these processes join together and really 
form the laminae which are perforated by openings of various 
sizes. The pillars may pass only from one lamina to the next, 
or may be continued through a considerable number of 
laminae. The under surface of the skeleton is often covered 
by a thin imperforate layer, with concentric furrows, similar 
to the epitheca of many compound corals. On the upper 
surfaces of the laminae there are, in many forms, shallow 
grooves, having a stellate arrangement, and known as 
astrorhizoe; these have been compared with the coenosarcal 
grooves of Hydractinia and Millepora. In some genera, as 
for example Actinostroma (fig. 25), the two elements of the 
skeleton, the laminae and pillars, remain quite distinct, but 
in others, like Stromatopora, they become to a great extent 
blended together so as to form a more or less netted struc- 
ture; between these two types, however, there are inter- 
mediate forms. The first type (Actinostroma) has been 
compared with Hydractinia (see p. 54), but is always cal- 
careous and forms larger masses ; the second (Stromatopora) 
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shows some resemblance to Millepora (see p. 76), and, like 
that genus, possesses vertical tubes with horizontal parti- 
tions (or 'tabulae’), but the tubes seem to be of one size 
only, and consequently there is nothing to indicate that this 
t 3 rpe was dimorphic ; it differs also in possessing radial pillars. 





Fig. 25. A, tangential section of Aciinostroma intertexturn showing the 
radial pillars. B, vertical section showing the radial pillars and the 
formation of the concentric laminsB by processes given olf from these, 
X 12. C and D, parts of A and B further enlarged. From the Silurian 
Rocks. (After Nicholson.) 


From the structure of the skeleton, it has been inferred 
that the Stromatoporoids are Hydrozoa connected with both 
Hydractinia and the Hydrocorallina. According to this view 
the soft parts in the Stromatoporoids formed a continuous 
layer on the surface of the skeleton, and it is believed by 
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some authors that the polyps in some oases (e.g. Stromato- 
pora) were placed in definite tubes, but in others tubes are 
absent and there are pores only in the external lamina. 
Another view of the systematic position of some of the 
Stromatoporoidea is that they are Foraminifera. This 
has been supported by a comparison of the structure of 
Actinostroma and Stromatopora with Gypsina^ a foraminifer 
which is common in the tropical and sub-tropical regions ; 
it is of encrusting habit, growing attached to corals or oiher 
objects, and often forms irregular spreading masses of latge 
size. i 

The Stromatoporoids are found mainly in the Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous Systems, being most 
abundant in the Devonian; frequently they are of con- 
siderable importance as rock-builders; some of the best 
known genera are Labechia, Stromatopora, Stromatoporella, 
Actinoatroma, Clathrodictyon, Idiostroma, and Amphipora. 
Stromatoporoids are uncommon in the Mesozoic, but a 
number of examples have been found in Triassic, Jurassic 
and Cretaceous formations. 

CLASS 11. SCYPHOZOA 

The Scyphozoa (Scyphomedusae) or Acalephae include the 
larger and more conspicuous jelly-fishes, such as Aurelia, 
Rhizoatoma, and Pelagia. They possess no hard parts; never- 
theless their impressions have been found in various forma- 
tions. One of the best preserved is Rhizoatomites, belonging 
to the Order Discomedusae, from the Lithographic Lime- 
stone (Upper Jurassic) of Solenhofenin Bavaria. 

Even in the oldest fossiliferous formations traces of sup- 
posed Scyphozoa have been found; the most satisfactory 
of these is Meduaina from the Lower Cambrian of Sweden, 
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referred to the Discomedusse, and from the Silurian of 
Thuringia. PalcRonectria is found in the Devonian. Others, 
but of which the nature is doubtful, have been described 
by Walcott from the Middle Cambrian of Alabama and 
British Columbia. 

CLASS III. ANTHOZOA (ACTINOZOA) 

This Class includes the corals and sea-anemones. They 
differ from the Hydrozoa (1) in possessing an CBSophageal 
tube of stomodcBum, which is distinct from the ccelenteron, 
though opening into it; (2) in having the ccelenteron divided 
up into chambers by vertical radiating partitions known 
as mesenteries; (3) in the reproductive elements being 
developed in the endoderm of the mesenteries and never 
on a medusa. 

The Anthozoa possess an apparent radial B 3 rmmetry, but 
closer examination reveals a bilateral arrangement of their 
parts. In a typical form, such as the common sea-anemone 
or a simple coral (fig. 26), the body has a more or less 
cylindrical shape, and is attached by one end, the other 
having an opening, the mouth (fig. 26,2), surrounded by 
tentacles (l). The mouth leads into the aUmiodcBum (3), 
which opens at its lower end into the ccelenteron. The 
latter is divided into chambers by radiating partitions, the 
mesenteries (fig. 26,4, and fig. 27, a — c), each of which 
consists of a thin gelatinous layer in the middle and a layer 
of endoderm on each side. In the upper part of the polyp 
the inner edges of the principal mesenteries join the sto- 
modseum, but in the lower part they remain free, and a 
section in the former region (fig. 27) will show the body 
wall and also the stomodasum, but in the latter the body 
wall only. The tentacles (fig. 26, i) are placed immediately 
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above the intormoaonteric chambera, and the space in each 
tentacle is continuous with that of the chamber below. 
A bilateral symmetry is indicated by the oval or sUt-like 
mouth, and the similarly compressed stomodseum; also by 



Fig. 26. Senii-«liagrammatic view of half a simple (bral. (Partly after 
Bourne.) On the right side the tissues are represented as transparent 
to show the arrangement of the theca and septa; on the left a mesentery 
is seen. 1, tentacle; 2 , mouth; 3, Btomoda3um; 4, mesentery; 5, mesenteric 
filaments, free edge of mesentery; 6, ectoderm; 7, endoderm; 8, basal 
plate of skeleton; 6, outer wall (‘theca’); 10, columella; 11, septum. 


the arrangement of the longitudinal muscles which occur 
on one face of each mesentery, extending from the base of 
the polyp upwards (fig. 27). The sea-anemones have no 
hard parts, but the majority of Anthozoa possess a skeleton, 
which in many cases is quite external to the body, and is 
formed of carbonate of lime (fig. 20, 8, 9) ; in others it is 
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internal and may consist of calcareous spicules, or of an 
axial rod of horny or calcareous material. The Anthozoa 
are divided into two Orders, (1) the Zoantharia, (2) the 
Alcyonaria. 

ORDER L ZOANTHARIA 

In the Zoantharia the tentacles are generally numerous and 
are never eight in number, as is the case in the Alcyonaria ; 
occasionally there are six only, but 
frequently a multiple of six, and 
they usually form several circles 
around the mouth. The tentacles 
are nearly always simple (fig. 26, i ) . 

The mesenteries (fig. 27, a, 6, c) are 
usually numerous also and form 
several cycles ; those belonging to 
the primary cycle are formed first 
and reach to the stomodaeum ; the 
other cycles (secondary, tertiary, 
etc.) are successively smaller. The 
mesenteries are arranged in couples 
(fig. 27) with the longitudinal 
muscles of each couple facing one 
another, except in the case of the 
couples situated at the grooved 
ends of the stomodaeum, where the 
muscles are turned away from each other (d, e). Commonly 
there are six couples of primary mesenteries, six of secondary, 
twelve of tertiary, and so on. The narrow space between the 
two mesenteries of a couple is known as an entocmle ; the wider 
space between two mesenteries of adjacent couples is known 
as an exocosle. A skeleton is often present in the Zoantharia 
and may be calcareous or homy; when calcareous it is never 
composed of spicules but consists of aragonite fibres. 
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Fig. 27. Diagrammatic section 
of a Zoantharian polyp paHsing 
through the stomodaeum . a, pri- 
mary mesenteries ; 6, secondary 
mesenteries; c tertiary mesen- 
teries; d, e, primary mesenteries 
at the ends of the compressed 
stomodaeum. The muscles are 
mdicated by the thickenings on 
the mesenteries. 
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The Zoantharia comprise, (1) the sea-anemones, which 
have usually been grouped together as the Actinaria, and 
are unknown in the fossil state, since they possess no hard 
parts; (2) the Antipatharia— colonial forms in which the 
skeleton consists of an internal homy rod secreted by the 
ectoderm; these also are not found fossil; (3) the Madre- 
poraria, including the well-known stony corals, whic|i are 
very abundant as fossils. \ 

MADREPORARIA 

The polyp of a Madreporarian coral has essentially the same 
structure as a common sea-anemone, but the ectoderm of 
the lower part of the body secretes a skeleton consisting 
of carbonate of lime (fig. 26, 8 , 9). The entire skeleton is 
spoken of as the corallumj and in compound corals the 
skeleton of each individual is termed a corallite. The pt^rts 
of the skeleton may be solid, or they may be perforated, 
or formed of a network of rods. 

In a typical simple coral (fig. 29) the skeleton has a more 
or less conical form ; the base of the cone, on which the polyp 
is placed, is usually depressed, and is termed the calyx. The 
corallum is bounded by an outer wall (fig. 26, 9; fig. 28, d), 
and sometimes there is, outside this, another calcareous 
layer, the epitheca (p. 85). The whole space enclosed by the 
outer wall is termed the visceral chamber ] it is divided up 
by various partitions, the most important of which are the 
septa (fig. 26,11; fig. 28,6). These are vertical plates ex- 
tending from the margin towards the centre, and alternating 
in position with the mesenteries. The septa are of different 
sizes, some reaching the centre, others being shorter; they 
frequently occur in series or cycles, of which three or more 
may often be distinguished, the largest being the primary 
(6), the others the 8ecx)ndary, tertiary, etc. Each cycle of 
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septa agrees in position with the corresponding cycle of 
mesenteries, e.g. the primary septa are within the entocoeles 
of the first cycle of mesenteries. In many corals found in 
the PaleBOzoic formations one of the primary septa (the 
cardinal septum) is much smaller than those formed after 
it, and consequently appears, at the surface of the calyx, 
to he in a pit or cavity, which is called a,fos8ula (figs. 45, a; 
40 A, a). Usually only one fossula is present — the cardinal 
foasula, but sometimes others, known as the counter and 
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Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 

Fig. 28. Diagrammatic section (horizontal) of a simple coral, a, colu- 
mella; b, primary septa; c, pali; d, outer wall (‘theca’); e, dissepiments. 

Fig. 29. Montlivallta trochoides, Inferior Oolite, showing exsert septa, x 

alar fossulce, are found (fig. 40 A, dd, e) (see p. 92). The 
tabulae are depressed where they cross the fossulae. 

When the septa project upwards above the edge of the 
wall they are said to be exsert (fig. 29). The faces of the 
septa are sometimes plane, but usually have ridges, granules, 
or spines. In Heliophyllum and some other Palaeozoic corals 
the septa have narrow shelf-like ridges (carince) which are in- 
clined downwards from the centre of the coral to the margin 
(fig. 39). In some corals the septa are poorly developed, and 
may be represented by ridges only or by rows of spines. 

In the centre of the coral, where the larger septa meet, 
there is often a vertical rod, which extends from the base 
of the chamber to the bottom of the calyx; this is the 
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columella (figs. 28, a; 42, c). Its structure varies con- 
siderably; when it is solid and ends in a knob or point in 
the calyx, it is said to be styliform\ sometimes the top is 
porous or spongy. When the columella is formed by the 
twisting together of processes given off from the innoij edges 
of the septa, it is false. In Rugose corals the columella is 
produced by the dilation of either the cardinal or the counter 
septum. Other vertical partitions, somewhat similar tp the 
septa, are the pali (fig. 28, c) ; these are radiating jiSates 
attached to the columella and placed opposite the ihner 
edges of some of the shorter septa, but not joining them. 
Bars or rods, known as synapticulce, are often found joining 
one septum to another. Similarly, adjacent septa are often 
connected by thin plates, which may be horizontal or oblique, 
usually curved, and are called dissepiments (figs. 28, e ; 
42, d) ; in some genera they are very abundant near the 
margin of the visceral chamber and form a spongy or 
vesicular tissue (fig. 41, d). Tabulce are more or less hori- 
zontal plates which cross the septa, and occupy the central 
part of the visceral chamber, or, when well developed, extend 
quite across it (figs. 41, /; 40 B); they may be flat, concave 
or convex, and are arranged one above another, so that the 
visceral chamber is divided into horizontal compartments. 
In some genera (e.g. Turbinolia) the septa project outside 
the wall of the coral forming vertical ridges known as costce. 

In one family of Rugose Corals found in the Carboniferous 
there is a large cylindrical column in the centre of the coral 
which projects up into the calyx; it is formed of vertical 
radiating plates, representing the axial parts of the longer 
septa, crossed by transverse plates, representing the central 
parts of the tabulae. Sometimes (fig. 44) the two elements are 
distinct, in other cases they are less regular and form a 
vesicular tissue (fig. 45). 
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The young coral polyp is a free-swimming animal; when 
it becomes fixed the first part of the skeleton to appear is 
a circular plate between the base of the polyp and the 
surface to which it is attached; on the basal plate radial 
ridges — the first traces of the septa — are secreted in folds 
formed in the base of the polyp between each couple of 
primary mesenteries. The wall next appears at the edge 
of the septa, and is formed either by the union of the 
thickened ends of the septa, or as an independent secretion 
between the ends of the septa. At the edge of the basal 
plate an upgrowth may occur fprming the epitheca outside 
the wall. For some time the polyp extends down to the 
base of the cup-like skeleton (fig. 26) and a fold hangs 
over the outside (fig. 26, 6 , 7 ); but as the septa and wall 
increase in height the lower part of the visceral chamber 
becomes (in most cases) more or less completely cut off by 
the development of dissepiments or tabulae which are 
secreted by the basal part of the polyp, and below which 
the soft parts do not extend. As growth proceeds more of 
these partitions are formed, and eventually a large part of 
the coral ceases to have any direct connexion with the 
polyp. On account of the septa and columella the basal 
wall of a coral polyp, unlike that of a sea-anemone which 
remains flat, becomes greatly infolded; the infolds occur 
between every two mesenteries. The parts of the coral 
skeleton described above are entirely external to the polyp ; 
but the synapticulae, on the other hand, perforate the 
mesenteries and the basal wall of the polyp, and are formed 
by the growth and ultimate fusion of two opposite granules 
on the faces of adjacent septa. 

Some corals remain simple (i,e. consist of a single indi- 
vidual) throughout life. Others, which are simple in the 
young state, afterwards become compound and form colonies 
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by giving off buds. In budding, new individuals m&y arise 
from the part of the pol 3 rp below the circle of tentacles 
(fig. 26, 0, 7), in which case a branching coral like Dendro- 
phyllia (fig. 30 A) is frequently formed ; this mode of increase 
is termed lateral budding. In other cases bnds arise 6n the 
upper surface of the polyp, and then the young cor^llites 
are found inside the calyx of the parent — hence t^is is 
known as calicular budding (fig. 30 B). In basal budding 



Fig. 30. A. Dendrophyllia nigrescens, Hhowing corallitee which have been 
produced by lateral budding, Recent, x B. Kodonophyllum truncatunif 
showing calicular budding, Wenlock Limestone. Natural size. C. Olado- 
chonua craasus (seen from above), showing basal budding, Carboniferous 
Limestone. Natural size. 

(fig. 30 C), which is common in the Alcyonaria, the buds 
spring from creeping prolongations or stolons, which are 
given off from the base of the coral. In different corallites 
of some branching corals all stages may be seen in the divi- 
sion of a single corallite into two separate corallites. The 
calyx becomes oval, and then slightly constricted in the 
middle; the constriction increases until two separate coral- 
lites are formed. This division appears to be due to the 
development of a bud on the oral surface of the polyp 
inside the circle of tentacles. 
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When the individual corallites in a compound coral are 
free and diverge from one another, the corallum is termed 
dendroid (fig. 30 A) : when they are nearly parallel to one 
another it fasciculate (fig. 31 ). If the 
corallites are in contact and, owing to 
growth-pressure, polygonal in outline, 
the corallum is massive-. When in a 
massive coral the corallites are nearly 
parallel to one another the corallum 
becomes hasaltiform. In some massive 
corals the boundaries of the coi^Uites 
tend to be indefinite ; such corals are 
termed astrceiform. In the evolution of 
various groups of corals it is commonly 
found that the earliest form of a series ^ ^ , 

18 Simple, and gives nse to a dendroid Carboniferous Lime- 

type, which later develops into a mas* stone. Portion of a colony 
sive form, and this in turn may become fasciculate form, 

astrseiform. 

If the coraUites are not in contact the spaces between 
the individual corallites are sometimes filled up with cal- 
careous material formed by the coenosarc, and known as 
ccenenchyma. In massive corals {e.g. Acervularia) the base 
of the corallum is sometimes covered by a thin epithecal 
plate — the basal epitheca. 

In dendroid corals the polyps on the different corallites 
may be quite separate from one another; but in massive 
corals, whilst the upper parts of the polyps are more or less 
separate, the lower parts are united and the ooelentera of 
adjacent individuals communicate with one another. When 
ccenenchyma is present the polyps are united by an exten- 
sion of the part which ordinarily occurs outside the theca, 
and now forms a sheet called the ccenosarc. 
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Microscopic examination of thin sections shows that each 
part of a coral is formed of thin layers or growth-lamellffi 
which consist of fine needle -like crystals placed more or 
less perpendicularly to the surfaces of the lamellae. In a 
dissepiment the upper surface only is covered by the soft 
parts, and a section shows (fig. 32) a series of lines parallel 
to the surface and other finer lines crossing at right sbgles 
are seen — the former mark the growth -lamellae, the Bpitter 
the crystalline fibres. In a septum both sides are covered 
by the soft parts, and a transverse section shows (fig. 3^) a 


9 

Fig. 32. Section of a dissepiment of Oalaxea. Magnitied. 
g, growth-lamellae. (From M. M. Ogilvie.) 

median dark line or row of dark spots, on each side of 
which the structure is symmetrical. When the surface of 
the septum is plane, the lamellae are straight, or nearly 
straight, and parallel with the surface, and the fibres are 
perpendicular; but when the surface is ridged the lamellae 
are curved so as to be parallel with the ridges, and the 
fibres radiate out from the dark median spots toward the 
curved surface of the ridge (fig. 33). When the septa bear 
striae, granules, or spines, in addition to ridges, the folding 
of the lamellae and the radiating arrangement of the fibres 
become more complex; but in all cases the structure is 
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directly related to the form of the surface. The dark lines 
and spots represent the part of the septum which was first 
secreted; their dark appearance may be due either to the 
less regular arrangement of the fibres or to the imperfect 



Fig. 33. Transverse section of part of a septum and theca of Galaxea. 
Highly magnified, d, dark spots; g, growth- lamellae ; o, granule on 
septum. (From M. M. Ogilvie.) 

calcification of the material of that part. In fossil corals the 
dark part has often undergone secondary changes which 
give it a more distinct appearance. 

In the development of a living Zoantharian coral six 
primary septa are first formed and appear simultaneously,^ 
one septum between each couple of primary mesenteries; 

' In some corals twelve septa are first developed simultaneously, of 
which six grow more rapidly than the others and become the primary 
septa. 
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next six secondary septa are introduced between the primary 
septa, either simultaneously or in bilateral pairs from the 
dorsal to the ventral border ; other cycles may subsequently 
be added in a somewhat similar manner, not simultaneously, 
but in successive bilateral pairs; in the adult all th^ septa 
have generally a completely radial arrangement. In the 
Rugose corals of the Palaeozoic period the development^ 
of the septa follows a different course. Instead of the six 
primary septa appearing simultaneously, two septa (fig. 
34 A), one on each side, are first formed and meet in the 
centre of the coral — represepting the cardinal (i) and counter 
septa (1') of the adult, on the ventral and dorsal sides 
respectively (fig. 40A, a, 6) ; next, two more septa (fig. 
34 B, 2) appear, one on each side of the cardinal septum, 
and as growth proceeds these become more widely separated 
from the cardinal septum, and eventually form the alar 
septa of the adult (fig. 40, c); afterwards, two septa ( 3 ) arc 
added, one on each side of the counter septum, and these 
also spread outwards as growth proceeds (as indicated by 
the arrows in fig. 34 D). The six septa now present are 
regarded as the primary septa (i , 2, 3), The later septa (some- 
times termed metasepta) are introduced in pairs ; these appear 
at four points — one septum on each side of the cardinal 
septum (1), and one between each alar septum (2) and the 
primary septum ( 3 ). The two pairs which are first added 
(fig. 34 E, a) are attached to the cardinal sides of the 
primary septa 2 and 3 ; similarly later pairs (fig. 34 F, G, 6, c) 
are introduced and are joined to the cardinal sides of the 
previously formed septa. As growth proceeds all the later 
septa (a — c), unlike the primary septa, gradually move 

^ This can be studied by gradually grinding down the tip of a perfect 
specimen. The arrangement of the septa in Rugose corals can also be seen 
either on the surface of the wall or by removing the theca, 
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towards the counter septum, as indicated by the arrows 
in fig. 34 G. 

In the adults of some Rugose corals (fig. 40 A) the arrange- 
ment of the septa is similar to that just described, so that 
on each side of the cardinal fossula and on the counter side 
of each alar septum the later septa (metasepta) have a 



Fig. 34. Development of the septa in a simple Rugose Coral, Zaphrmiia. 
1 — 3, primary septa; 1, c ardinal septum; \ \ counter septum ; 2, alar septa; 
3, counter ‘lateral septa; o, 6, c, later septa (metasepta). (After Carruthcrs.) 


pinnate arrangement. In other genera, however, the pinnate 
plan is not seen in the adult (figs. 44, 45), since in the later 
stages of growth all the septa either become free at their 
inner edges or unite only at the centre of the coral; and in 
such cases, unless a fossula is present, the symmetry of the 
coral is nearly or quite radial. 

From the description of the septal development given 
above, it will be seen that the fossulae are breaks in the 
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sequence of the septa. The cardinal fossula (fig. 40 A, a) 
is limited by the later septa added on each side of the small 
cardinal septum. The counter fossula, on the opposite side, 
where no new septa are introduced, is bounded by the two 
primary septa (d, d) which enclose the counter soptito (6). 
The alar fossulsc are the spaces between each alar septum (c) 
and the newer septa which have been added on its cofinter 
side. \ 

The fossulae have ]been regarded as pits or chambers for 
those mesenteries which alone were specialised for repro- 
duction. Another explanation of the nature of the cardinal 
fossula is that it is due to the presence of a groove on the 
ventral side only of the stomodseum, similar to that found 
in the living family Zoanthidae; it is thought that such a 
groove would account for the small size of the cardinal 
septum. 

The Madreporarian corals have been divided into two 
main groups: (1) the Hexacoralla, and (2) the Rugosa. 

(1) Hexacoralla. The septa are arranged radially through- 
out life. There are six primary septa, and often other later 
cycles (secondary, tertiary, etc.). In development secondary 
septa are introduced between all the primary septa, and 
later septa in a similar manner. The Hexacoralla were 
formerly divided into (1) Aporosa, in which the septa and 
wall are solid, and (2) the Perforata in which they are 
perforated. When the perforations are numerous the skeleton 
is light and porous and appears to consist of a network of 
rods. In living corals the perforations are traversed by 
canals of the soft parts. The separation of the Aporosa 
from the Perforata cannot be maintained since it has been 
shown that corals with a perforate skeleton have arisen 
independently from more than one group of Aporose corals. 
Moreover, in a few Rugose corals {e.g. Galostylis) and a few 
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Tabulate corals [e.g. Arceopora) the same perforate character 
is developed. 

(2) Rugosa. Septa and theca usually solid; tabulse and 
dissepiments generally well developed and clearly differen- 
tiated. The coral is usually bilaterally symmetrical owing 
to the pinnate arrangement of the septa and to the presence 
of one or more fossulae (fig. 40). New" septa are introduced 
along four lines only. In the adult coral the bilateral 
symmetry may be more or less completely lost. The septa 
are usually of two sizes; long (or major) septa alternately 
with short (or minor) septa. Incfease takes place by budding. 
The Rugosa are limited to the Palaeozoic formations; the 
name of the group is taken from the vertical ridges often 
seen on the wall of the coral. 

Formerly it was maintained that the Rugosa possess only 
four primary septa— the cardinal, the counter, and two alar 
septa, which divide the coral into quadrants: on account of 
this the name Tetracoralla has sometimes been used for this 
group. The study of the development of the septa has shown 
that there are really six primary septa, and the Rugose corals 
consequently agree in that respect with the Hcxacoralla, so 
that it is possible that both may have descended from the 
same ancestors ; the difference in the mode of developniimt 
of the later septa, however, seems to indicate that the two 
groups soon diverged. A difficulty in accepting this view 
of their common ancestry is due to the fact that Rugose 
corals are found as early as the Ordovician, whereas the 
Hexacoralla are not known to occur in the Palaeozoic forma- 
tions. Consequently it would be necessary to assume that 
the Palaeozoic ancestors of the Hexacoralla did not secrete 
any hard parts capable of being preserved. Another view 
is that various families of Rugose corals are the ancestors 
from which a number of families of the Hexacoralla have 
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sprung independently. If this were proved it would follow 
that the separation of the Hexacoralla as a group distinct 
from Rugosa would be unnatural. But for the present it is 
convenient to retain these two divisions. 


1. RUGOSA \ 

Golumnaria. Compound, typically massive, with 'small 
corallites. Septa long or short, with expanded bases. Tabulas 
generally complete. Dissepiments in a single series, vertically 
elongated, large, but sometimes absent. Ordovician to De- 
vonian; abundant in Upper Ordovician of North America. 
Ex. C. alveolata, Ordovician. 

Streptelasma. Simple, conical or turbinate, bilateral. Septa 
numerous, alternately long and short, dilated at the periphery. 
The major septa twist together at the axis. Cardinal fossula 
is present, but is sometimes indistinct. Tabulse irregular, sloping 
towards the periphery. Dissepiments poorly developed. Ordo- 
vician and Silurian. Ex. S. comiculum, Ordovician. 

PalaBOcyclus. Small, simple, discoidal, with flat base. 
Septa strong, spinose, almost touching, exsert, the longer 
reaching the centre of the coral. Fossula distinct. No tabular 
or dissepiments. Silurian. Ex. P. porpita. 

Getophyllum (flg. 35). Turbinate or conical. Septa numerous, 
alternately long and short, but extending only a short distance 
into the visceral chamber, the central part being occupied 
by tabulse. Four shallow fossulse are present. No columella. 
Peripheral zone is formed of large dissepiments and is relatively 
narrow. The epitheca often gives off root-like processes. Bala 
to L. Ludlow. Ex. C. aubturbincUum, Wenlock Limestone. 

Gystlphyllum (flg. 36). Nearly always simple, conical or 
cylindrical. Septa absent or rudimentary; visceral chamber 
filled with vesicular tissue, the outer part consisting of dissepi- 
ments, the central part representing tabulse. Fossula sometimes 
present. Columella absent. Calyx often a shallow basin, com- 
monly with ridges representing septa. Silurian. Ex. 0. cylin- 
dncunif Silurian, A similar form, Mesophyllunij is common in 
the Devonian. Ex. JIf . vesiculoaum. 




Fig. 36. CeiophyUum subturhinatum, Silurian. A. Horizontal section. B. 
Vertical section. A, cardinal septum; ss, alar septa; g, counter septum; 
e, dissepiments; U tabulee. (From Nicholson.) The name Omphyma is not 
valid. 0. avhturbinata belongs to the genus CetophyUum. 



A B 


Fig. 30. Cystiphyllum cylindrirum, Wenlock Limestone. A, horizontal; 
B, vertical section. (From Nicholson.) x 2. 
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Galceola (fig. 37). Simple, conical or slipper-shaped, one 
side is flat, the other convex; calyx very deep and closed by a 
semilunar oporcuhun, which has on its inner surface a strongly- 
marked median ridge and several less prominent lateral ridges ; 
septa indicated by striae in the calyx ; wall thick. , Middle 
Devonian. Ex. C. aandalina. ; 



Fig. 37. Ccdceola aandalina, from the Middle Devonian. A, showing in- 
terior of calyx; B, inside of operculum of the same. Natural size. 

Goniophyllum. Similar to Calceola, but quadrangular; 
operculum consists of four plates forming a pyramid over calyx. 
Visceral chamber filled with vesicular tissue. Silurian. Ex. 
(7. fletcheri, Wenlock Limestone. An operculum also occurs in 
the genus Rhizophyllum, Silurian. 

Kodonophyllum, Compound; corallites usually turbinate. 
Septa dilated peripherally; the longer usually meet at the axis 
where they form a pseudocoluinella. Tabulae slope down- 
wards from the axis. No dissepiments. Budding calicular; 
buds small, near the margins of the corallites. Silurian. Ex. K. 
truncatum, 

Xylodes. Compound, dendroid or fasciculate. Budding 
calicular, the buds near the margin. The longer septa reach 
almost or quite to the axis; the shorter septa may be two-thirds 
of the length of the longer, or shorter. Tabulae occupy the central 
part of the corallite, differentiated into a brood inner series and 
a narrow outer series. Dissepiments small, numerous. Silurian. 
Ex. X. articukitiL8. 

Spongophylloides. Simple, sub-turbinate to sub-cylin- 
drical. Septa wavy or zigzag, reaching or nearly reaching the 
axis. Tabulae small, close together. Dissepiments form a broEwf 
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zone of veaioular tissue, into which the septa do not penetrate. 
Silurian. Ex. S. grayi, 

Acervulaiia (fig. 38). Compound, massive; oorallites with 
an outer polygonal (frequently hexagonal) wall, and an inner 
circular wall formed by the thickening of the septa. Septa 
well developed, the longer reaching the centre where they may 
twist together. Tabulas extend across the greater part of the 
visceral chamber; those inside the circular wall are irregular 
and slope downwards towards the axis; those outside the wall 
horizontal and fiat. Dissepiments form a narrow peripheral 
zone of vesicles. Silurian. Ex. A, ananaa. 



Fig. 38. AcervuUiria Itueuriana, Wenlock Limestone. Horizontal and 
vertical sections of one ooraUite. (After Lang and Smith.) x 2. 

Philllpsastraa { = Simthia). Compound, massive. Septa 
numerous, becoming thickened between the margin and centre 
of the corallite; only the longer septa extend inside this thick- 
ening towards the centre of the corallite. Septa of adjacent 
corallites often confluent. Septa usually with cannse. Outer 
wall of oorallites thin or absent. No columella. Tabulss and 
dissepiments well developed, Devonian. Ex. P. henndhi and 
P. pengtUyi, 

Piiamatophyllum. Compound, massive, with thin wall. 
Septa may or may not reach the axis; typically with carinm. 
Main part of tabulm horizontal, but the peripheral parts sloping 
downwards. Typically numerous, small, globose dissepiments. 
Devonian. Ex. P, davidaoni. 
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Heliophyllum (fig. 39). Usually simple, turbinate. Septa 
bear carinfe. Devonian. Very common in North America. Ex. 
H. HaUL 

Petrala. Simple, conical or sub -cylindrical, slightly curved; 
calyx very deep, sometimes reaching almost to the ba^ of the 
coral. Septa close together, of two sizes, little develop^ except 
in the lower third of the coral where they reach the centre. 
Tabulie and dissepiments usually absent; no columella. I^ilurian. 
Ex. P. radiala. \ 

C!3rathaxoiila. Simple, turbinate or elongate -conical Septa 
reach the columella, which is large and solid. Fossula prosent. 
Tabules sometimes present. No dissepiments. Carboniferous. 
Ex. C. comu. I 

Zaphrentls (fig. 40). Simple, free, bilateral; turbinate, 
conica^, or cylindrical, often curved; calyx deep; theca thick. 
A well-marked cardinal fossula is present. Septa moderately 
numerous, the larger reaching very nearly or quite to the 
centre, the smaller usually short. Tabulss well developed, ex- 
tending quite across the visceral chamber. No true dissepi- 
ments. Columella absent. Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. 
Z. delanoueif Carboniferous Limestone. 

Ganlnla. Form simileu* to Zaphrentis but often cylindrical, 
slender, and very long. The longer septa meet in the centre 
(as in Zaphrentia) in the young stages, but in the later stages 
the sopta are short and the central part of the coral is occupied 
solely by tabulaa. No columella. In the simplest fomr, C. comu- 
copicEt there are no dissepiments, but in all other species a 
[peripheral ring of more or less vertical dissepiments is present 
in the adult part. C-arboniferous. Ex. C. comucopim, C, cylin- 
drica. 

Amplexus. Similar to Zaphrentia, but generally cylindrical 
and with the septa only fully developed on the upper surface 
of the tabuls; in latt‘r stages the septa become progressively 
shorter. Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. A. voraHoide8,CeLT‘ 
boniferous. 

Palsosmllla (fig. 41 ). Simple or compound: often massive. 
Septa numerous, of two sizes, alternating, the longer reaching 
the centre. Fossula often absent. Tabulae rather small, occu- 
pying the central part only of tljie visceral cheunber. Dissepi- 
ments form an extensive peripheral zone of vesicular tissue. 
Carboniferous. Ex. P. murchiaonu P- regium, Carboniferous. 




Fig. 39. Hdiophyllum degantvlum, l^evonian. A. Horizontal section. 
B. Vertical section. A, cardinal septum; g, counter septum; e, vesicular 
dissepiments; tabular; r, carine on septa. (From Nicholson.) x2. 



Fig. 40. Zaphr^fUia delanouei. Carboniferous Limestone. A. Horizontal 
section; a, cardinal septum in fossula; 6, counter septum; c, alar septa; 
df counter-lateral septa bounding the counter fossula; e, alar fossula. 
B, Vertical section showing tabulae bending down into the cardinal 
fossula (a); (6), counter side, x 5. (Drawn by R. G. Carruthers.) 
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^ig. 41. PtUtBOMiilia mvrchiwni. Carboniferous Limestone. Portion of a 
vertical section* d dusepiments; t iabulflB. 
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LiihoBtrotlon (figa. 31* 42). Compound, either massive and 
with prismatic corallites, or formed of separated, nearly parallel, 
cylindrical corallites (fasciculate). Septa well developed, alter- 
nately long and short. Columella rod-like, laterally com- 
pressed. Dissepiments well developed except in smal^ forms. 
Tabulae wide, usually tent-shaped. Fossula often distinjct. Car- 
boniferous. Ex, L. hctaaUiforme. \ 

Lonsdalela (fig. 43). Compound, either massive wit^ poly- 
gonal corallites, or fasciculate with cylindrical corallites. \ Septa 
do not reach the epi theca, the marginal part of the cdijrallite 
being formed of dissepiments only. Tabulae more or less Aoarly 
horizontal, widely spaced; central column similar to that of 
Dibunophyllum. CarboniferovTS. Ex. L. duplicata. 

Glisiophyllum (fig. 44 ). Simple, turbinate or sub-cyhndrical. 
Septa numerous, alternately long and short; a well-marked 
cardinal fossula. The large central column consists of vertical 
radiating plates crossed obUquely by inclined plates, and forms 
a prominent projection in the calyx; there is a short median 
plate. The column is surrounded by a zone formed of tabulae, 
and external to this is a large zone of small dissepiments. 
Carboniferous. Ex. C, bipartitum, 

Dibunophyllum. Like Glisiophyllum but with a strong 
median vertical plate across the central column. Carboniferous. 
Ex. D. muirheadL 

Aulophyllum ( = Cyclophyllum) (fig. 46). Similar to Clisio- 
phyUvm but the central column is more distinctly limited and 
is finely vesicular since both vertical and inclined plates are 
more numerous; it is produced on the fossular side into an 
angular or ridge-like projection. No medial plate. Tabulae slope 
towards the periphery. Carboniferous, ^x. A. fungites. 


2. HEXACORALLA 

Turblnolla. Simple, conical, free; calyx circular, with pro- 
jecting columella. ' Septa exsert. Costae lamellar, projecting, 
with pits in the grooves between them. No dissepiments or 
tabulae. Eocene, Oligocene, and Recent. Ex. T. hundlia, 
Barton Beds. 




Fig. 43. Lontdahia duplicata, CarboniferouB Limestone, 
c, central column; rf, dissepimentB; tabulae, x 1^. 


1 



Fig. 44. Fig. 45. 

Fig. 44. ClmophffUum bipa/riit^m, Carboniferous Limestone. Horizontal 
section showing the large central column. Natural size. 

Fig. 45. AvlophyUum [CydophyUum] fungites, Carboniferous limestone. 
Horizontal section. cardinal fossula. x 1^. 
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Flabelliun. Simple, compressed, fan-shaped, free or fixed 
by rootlets. Calyx narrow, deep; septa numerous. Columella 
trabeculate. Costal smooth or spiny. Upper Cretaceous to 
present day. Ex. F. wood/i. Coralline Crag. 

Mohtlivaltla (fig. 29). Simple, fixed or free; turbinate, 
cylindrical, conical, or disooidal. Epitheca well developed, 
corrugated. Columella absent. Septa numerous, strong, oftejn 
exsert, the upper edges dentate. Dissepiments abundant. Tri^ 
to Cretaceous; in England, Inferior Oolite to Corallian. Ex. 
M. trochoides. Inferior and Great Oolite. \ 

Parasmilia. Simple, fixed, turbinate or elongate. Calyx 
circular. Columella spongy. Septa well developed, exsert, \ 
granular on the sides. Wallrwith vertical ridges. Cretaceous \ 
to present day. Ex. P. centralist Chalk. 

Isastrsea. Compound, massive; calyces polygonal. Colu- 
mella rudimentary or absent. Septa thin and close together. 
Dissepiments abundant. Synapticula3 present. Trias to Eocene ; 
in England, Inferior Oolite to Upper Greensand. Ex. I. ex- 
pianola, Corallian. 

Styllna. Compound, usually massive; calyces circular, pro- 
jecting, usually separated. Columella small, atyliform. Septa 
exsert. Dissepiments fairly abundant, flat. Corallites united by 
,.co.st8e. Basal epitheca with folds. Trias to Cretaceous ; in England, 
Inferior Oolite to Corallian. Ex. S. tubulifera, Corallian. 

Thecosmllla . Compoimd, dendroid or rarely almost massive. 
Multiplication by fission. Margins of calyces irregular. Colu- 
mella rudimentary or absent. Septa strong, upper edges den- 
tate, more or less exsert. Dissepiments abundant. Epitheca 
thick and folded, but often not preserved. Trias to Cretaceous; 
in England, Lias to Corallian. Ex, T. annularis, Corallian 
and Kimeridgian. 

Holocystis. Compound, massive, convex; calyces polygonal. 
Columella very small or absent. Corallites united by their walls 
or by costas. The four principal septa are much better developed 
than the others. Tabulss well developed. Lower Greensand. 
Ex. H, elegants. 

Thamnasteria. Compound, massive; convex or laminar. 
Walls of the corallites indistinct. Calyces shallow. Septa 
formed of fan-shaped rows of rods; the septa of adjoining 
corallites confluent; faces of septa with granulations. Columella 
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small, trabeculate. Dissepiments present, synaptioulse numer- 
ous. Usually a basal epitheca. Trias to Miocene; in England, 
Inferior Oolite to Upper Greensand. Ex. T. lyelli, Great Oolite. 

Mlcrabacla, Simple, free, discoidal, base concave. Colu- 
mella false. Septa numerous, with their outer edges perpen- 
dicular. Synaptioulas present. Wall on the base only, thin; 
costae granular. Upper Cretaceous. Ex. M. ooronula. 

Gonlopora {^Litharcea). Compound, massive, perforate. 
Calyces more or less polygonal. Septa well developed, the faces 
spiny, the upper edges dentate. Walls of the corallites reticulate. 
Columella formed by the ends of the septa. Cretaceous to 
present day, common in Eocene. Ex. G. websterif Bracklesham 
Beds. , 

ORDER II. ALCYONARIA 

The Alcyonaria are nearly all colonial organisms ; the polyps 
possess eight mesenteries and eight tentacles, the latter being 
provided with pinnules (fig. 46, 4). In the stomodaeum there 
is only one groove with cilia, and the longitudinal muscleB 
(fig. 47, 6) on the mesenteries are all directed toward the 
groove. All the mesenteries reach the stomodaeum (1). The 
nature of the skeleton varies considerably; in Alcyonium it 
consists of isolated spicules of carbonate of lime embedded 
in the common gelatinous base from which the polyps arise. 
In some cases it has the form of an axial rod surrounded 
by the coenosaro; this rod may consist of homy material 
{e.g. Gorgonia) or of carbonate of lime {e,g. Gorallium, the 
red coral), or it may be formed of alternating ^gments of 
horny and of calcareous material as in Isis. In the ‘organ- 
pipe coral’ (Tubipora musica, fig. 48) the skeleton consists 
of numerous parallel tubes or corallites (a) which are not in 
contact but are held together by horizontal calcareous 
plates or ‘ platforms ’ (6). The walls of the corallites, although 
apparently quite compact, are really composed of spicules 
which have serrated edges and are firmly fitted together. 
A single polyp lives at the summit of each corallite; 
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spicules occur in the middle gelatinous layer (mesogloBa) of 
the polyp, and in the lower part become interlocked to form 
the solid waU of the coralUte. The interior of each corallite 
is divided up by tabulss which are often funnel-shaped 
(fig. 48, c). 



Fig. 46. Part of a colony of Alcyonium digiiatum showing thirteen polyps 
in various stages of retraction and expansion. (From Shipley and 
MacBride.) 1, mouth; 2, stomodseum; 3, mesenteries; 4, tentacles, x 8. 


In some of the Alcyonaria, as for example Pennatula^ 
there are in addition to the ordinary pol 3 rpB (or autozooids) 
others of a more rudimentary character, known as sipfumo- 
zooida, in which tentacles are absent. 

The blue coral {Heliopora), which is abundant in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, differs from" other living Alcyo- 
naria in that the skeleton consists of calcareous fibres 




Fig. 47. Tranaverae seciion through a polyp of Akffonium digitatum in 
the region of the atomodffium. x about 120. 1, cavity of Btomodieum; 
2, ventral groove with cilia (siphonoglyph) ; 3, ectoderm; 4, gelatinous 
layer; 6, endoderm; 6, muscles of mesenteries; 7, cavity between mesen- 
teries. (After Hickson.) 
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instead of spicules, and in this respect resembles the Madre- 
poraria. Hdiopora has the form of branched or lobed 
masses, and is composed of tubes of two sizes; the larger 
tubes or corallites are circular and possess usually fifteen 
spine-like pro j ections at their 
summits with ridges below; 
these are called pseudosepta, 
since they are not related to 
the number of mesenteries 
and do not correspond with 
true septa. The smaller tube^. 
form a coenenchyma between 
the corallites, and are more 
irregular in form. Both coral 
lites and coenenchymal tubes 
are divided by horizontal 
plates or tabulae. The soft 
parts form a thin sheet over 
the surface of the skeleton ; 
polyps (fig, 49, a, b) are placed 
in the corallites and give off 
branching tubes {d) which cover the ccenenchyma and send 
blind prolongations or caeca (e) into its tubes. The caeca were 
formerly regarded as siphonozooids. 

Alcyonaria are rare as fossils, unless the ‘ Tabulate Corals ’ 
of the Palaeozoic, described below, be included in that group. 



Fig, 49. , Heliopora coFrulea. A single 
polyp and the adjacent soft parts, 
a, the projecting part of the polyp with' 
eight pinnate tentacles; b, lower part 
of the polyp; c, ectoderm; d, sheet of 
canals; e, csBoa. (After Bourne.) 


Tabulate Corals 

In the Palaeozoic formations numerous compound corals 
are found, the systematic position of which cannot yet be 
established; they are characterised by their numerous and 
well-developed tabulae, by the septa being, in most cases, 
represented by ridges or spines only, and usually by the 
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long, slender, tube-like corallites. Some of these oorals 
present considerable resemblance to living Alcyonaria; for 
example, Syringoj^ora is similar to Tubipora, and Hdiolitea 
to Heliopora: on account of this, many authors maintain 
bhat these fossil forms belong to the Alcyonaria, but this 
relationship is denied by other writers who point out that 
the skeleton is not formed of spicules, but is similar in 
structure to that of Zoantharian corals, and further that 
there is a close resemblance between Favosites and the 
living Zoantharian Alveopora, Other views of the aifinities 
of these Palaeozoic corals are (IJ^that they do not belong to 
either the Zoantharia or the Alcyonaria, but constitute an 
isolated group of the Anthozoa, (2) that they have been 
derived from early forms of the Rugose corals, of which 
they form a specialised offshoot; the evidence for this view 
appears to be furnished chiefly by the Heliolitidae. 

A few species which appear to be allied to the Palaeozoic 
forms have been found in deposits of Mesozoic age. 


Syrlngopora (fig. 50). Compound; corallites tubular, for 
the most part not in contact, more or less parallel to one 


another. The interiors of the 
different corallites communi- 
cate by means of horizontal 
connecting tubes. Septa feebly 
developed, generally repre- 
sented by spines. Tabulae nu- 
merous, more or less funnel- 
shaped. Budding basal. Llan- 
dovery to Carboniferous Lime- 
stone. Ex. S, reticulata^ Car- 
bouiferous, 

Syringopora agrees with Tu~ 
bipora (fig. 48 ) in consisting of 



Fig. 50. Syringopora retictdaia, Car- 
boniferous Limestone. Horizontal 
and vertical sections of corallites. x 5 . 


parallel, cylindrical corallites, which have funnel-shaped tabulae, 


and in its basal budding; it differs from Tttbipora in having 
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much thicker walls which are not composed of spicules, and are 
not perforated by minute canals ; also in the tabulss being much 
less regular in form and position, and in possessing septa in 
the form of spines. The platforms of Tvbipora (which are 
traversed by canals opening into the corallites) are represented 
by the connecting tubes of Syringopora; in one species of 
Syringopora {S. tabuUUa) the resemblance is particularly close, 
since the connecting tubes are given of! from the ooraWtee at 
definite levels in a radiating manner. On the other hand it 
must be noted that Hetfrocosnia provincialiSi an Aporose cokal 
from the Chalk, closely resembles TiUnpora in its general bui^d, 



Fig. 61. Favoeites, Silurian. A, horizontal; B, vertical section. 

CO, young oorallite. (From Nicholson.) x 5. 

although having no relationship to the latter. No fossil forms 
which would connect the Palssozoic Syringopora with the recent 
Tvbipora have been found in Mesozoic or Tertiary formations. 

Favosltes (fig. 51). Compound, massive, sometimes branched. 
Corallites long and polygonal; the walls are in contact but not 
fused, and are perforate by pores (‘mural pores’) arranged 
in rows along each face. Septa absent or represented by rows 
of spines. Tabulas numerous, regular, generally extending quite 
across the corallite. Basal epitheca present. Bala to Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. Ex. F. goMandioa, Silurian. 

FavoaUee is related to Syringopora, but the corallites are in 
contact, and consequently connecting tubes are absent, though 
probably represented by the mural pores. The living Madre- 
porarian Ahmpora agrees in general structure with Fovosi^, 
but its walls are less compact, and its basal epitheca is quite 
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small; the development of the colony also differs, and it is 
probable that the resemblances between the two genera are due 
to homosomorphy rather than relationship. Some corals (e.^. 
Kaninchia, Ubaghma) which resemble FavosUea are found in 
the Upper Cretaceous. Alveopora is found living in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans and the Red Sea, and has been recorded 
from the Upper Cretaceous of Portugal, and from the Oligocene 
of Styria. 

Pachypora. Similar to Favoaites, but the walls of the ooral- 
lites are greatly thickened, especially near the surface of the 
coral, by a secondary deposit of carbonate of lime. Silurian to 
Carboniferoua. Ex. P. cervicomia, Devonian. 

Alveolites. Allied to Favoaiteff, Massive, encrusting, or 
branching. Corallites small, laterally compressed, and more or 
less triangular in section; walls moderately thick, with a few 
large mural pores. Usually a single septum. Silurian and 
Devonian. Ex. A. labechei, Silurian. 

Pleurodictyum. Compound, discoidal, attached by part of 
the base, upper surface slightly convex. CoraUites diverge from 
the centre of the base ; w£^ thick, with irregular pores. Septa 
rudimentary. Tabulee not numerous, more or less united. 
A basal epitheoa. Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. P. probte- 
mcUicum, Devonian. 

Mlchellnla. Similar to PleurodictyiMUf but the tabulae are 
more numerous emd form a vesicular tissue, and root-like pro- 
cesses are usually given off from the epitheca on the base of the 
coral. Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. M, favoaa. Carboni- 
ferous. 

Hellolltes (fig. 52). Corallum oompoimd, massive or branch- 
ing, formed of tubes of two sizes ; the larger circular ones are the 
corallites, between which are the smaller polygonal tubes form- 
ing the coanenohyma. Tabulae occur in both, emd are complete 
and horizontal; in the corallites septa may be absent, but, 
when present, they are short, lamellar or spinose, and generally 
twelve in number. Columella sometimes found in the coraJlites. 
Bala 'to Devonian. Ex. H. poroaua, Devonian. 

In general structure Hdiopora is similar to Heliolitea, but is 
more branching, whilst Hdiolites forms rounded or encrusting 
masses; further, the smaller tubes which form the ccenenchyma 
branch diohotomously in HelioUtea, but in Helwpora new tubes 
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are introduced between the older ones. By many writers these 
two genera are considered to be closely allied, but the relation- 
ship is denied by others, who state that important differences 
are found in the structure of the corallite walls and septa. 
According to Lindstrom and others, the corallites of Heliolitea 
possess a distinct and independent wall (theca) and also have 
true septa, whilst in Hdiopora the corallites are simply bounded 
by the walls of the coenenchymal tubes, and possess pseido- 
septa instead of septa and these have the form of ridges ex^pt 
at the opening of the corallites. Bourne, on the other haijid. 



A B 

Fig. 52. Hdiolitea poroaua, Devonian. A. Horizontal section. B, Vertical 
section, a, coralliten; 6, tubes forming the ccenenchyma; c, tabulae. x5. 


considers that the corallites of HelioUtea possess no independent 
wall, and agree in this respect with Heliopora. Although the 
coonenchyma of Heliolites resembles closely that of Heliopora^ 
yet Lindstrom and Kiar maintain that it has originated inde< 
pendently in the two genera, and cannot be taken as evidence 
of relationship; this view is based on a study of the develop- 
ment and phylogeny of HelioUtea, and leads to the conclusion 
that that genus and its allies constitute a specialised oHshoot 
from the early Kugosa; it is claimed that HelioUtea has 
descended from ah earlier Heliolitid in which the coenenchyma 
is vesicular instead of tubular, and that the circular corallite 
wall of the Heliolitids is equivalent to the inner circular wall 
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of Acerwkuria and EndophyUvm^ whilst the ooenenchyma repre- 
sents the vesicular dissepiments of those genera. The great 
interval of time between the last appearance of Heliolites and 
first appearance of Heliopora lends support to the view that 
these genera are not closely allied; the former and its allies 
are not known in rocks of later age than the Devonian, while 
the latter has been recorded in rocks of Cretaceous and later 
date only. 

Plasmopora. Allied to Heliolites. Usually discoidal or 
hemispherical. Walls of smaller tubes incomplete or absent, 
and their tabulae forming a vesicular tissue. Septa in corallites 
lamellar, and prolonged outside each calyx, so as to enclose 
large spaces of uniform size. Ba^al epitheca with concentric 
ridges. Ordovician to Devonian. Ex. C. petaliformis, Silurian. 

Propora. Allied to Plasmopora. Edges of calyces pro- 
jecting; septa represented by spines, and not prolonged outside 
the calyx to enclose large spaces. Ordovician to Silurian. 
Ex. P. tahukUa, Wenlock Limestone. 

Halysltes. Compound; corallites long and tubular, arranged 
in a single row and united at their sides so as to form laminae, 
which intersect; in some species the corallites are of two sizes — 
the smaller perhaps represent the coenenchymal tubes of Helio- 
lites. Epitheca thick. Septa absent or represented by spines. 
Tabulae well developed, horizontal or concave. Llandeilo Beds to 
Wenlock limestone. Ex. H. catenularia, W^enlock Limestone. 

Ghsetetes. Massive, often laminar, consisting of slender, 
tube-like polygonal corallites which are contiguous ; walls often 
incompletely formed and may give the appearance of a solitary 
septum. Tabulae thin, complete, widely separated. No septa. 
Probably no mural pores. Chiefly Carboniferous. Ex. C. radians. 

Distribution of the Anthozoa 

ZoarUharia. From the point of view of their distribution 
at the present day, the Madreporaria may be divided into 
twc groups, the solitary and the reef-building. 

The solitary corals (i.e. the corals which do not form 
reefs) are found in almost all latitudes, but live mainly in 
rather deep water, the larger number occurring between 
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depths of 50 and 1000 fathoms; some few {e.g. Garyophyllia) 
live in quite shallow water, whilst others inhabit the depths 
between 1000 and 2900 fathoms. Those which live in the 
deep sea, where the temperature is low and the light weak 
or absent, are mainly simple cup corals or delicately branch- 
ing forms, and many have thin, fragile skeletons. The species 
of solitary corals have a wide geographical distribution,^ but 
they extend only a short way back into the geolo^cal 
record; thus not a single living species is found fossi^ in 
the English Cainozoic formations; about a third of the livipg 
genera, however, are represented in Cainozoic rocks, and\ a 
few {e.g. Caryophylliaj Parcumilia, Trochocyathus) occur in 
Mesozoic formations. 

The distribution of reef-building corals is limited by both 
depth and temperature, and is also influenced by light and 
salinity. Thus they are found mainly between the shore-line 
and 14 fathoms, but some extend down to 26 fathoms and 
a few even lower. The maximum depth at which a true reef 
will form is 26 fathoms. Reef-building corals thrive only 
where the average temperature of the coldest month of the 
year is not less than 70° F. and where the usual temperature 
is from 77° to 86° F. Since, owing to currents, the waters 
along the western shores of continents are colder than those 
along the eastern shores the great coral reefs to-day are 
found in the tropical parts of the mid- and west-Pacifio, 
the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, and the tropical and 
sub-tropical parts of the west Atlantic Similarly reef corals 
extend outside the tropics under the influence of warm 
currents, as in the Florida reefs and the Bahamas, and 
southern Japan. At the present day the reef:Coral faunas 
of the Atlantic and the Indo-Pacific regions differ con- 
siderably. The latter are more numerous in species and more 
luxuriant in growth than those in the Atlantic, and include 
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several genera not present in the Atlantic. Similarly there 
are some genera in the Atlantic not known in the Indo- 
Pacific region. The two faunas, however, were not always 
so distinct, since several genera which are now confined to 
the Indo -Pacific region have been found fossil in the Oligo- 
cene and Miocene of the West Indies and the south-eastern 
part of the United States. 

The growth -form of reef corals, even those of the same 
species, is influenced largely by external conditions, In the 
quiet water of the lagoon, and outside the reef below the 
depth at which wave action is* felt (18-25 fathoms), the 
corals are mainly forms which are only weakly attached to 
tlie bottom or have fragile skeletons consisting of slender 
branches or laminae. While on the exposed part of the reef 
the corals have a massive growth-form or are composed of 
stout branches. The rate of growth of corals differs in 
different species, and in each species varies according to 
local conditions. In the reefs of Florida Orbicdla annularis 
is the predominating coral, and its upward growth is from 
5 to 7 mm. per annum. In Acroj>ora palmata the upward 
growth is from 25 to 40 mm. per annum. But a comparison 
baser! on the increase in weight shows that Acropora grows 
nearly four times as fast as Orbicella, and it is estimated 
that a reef composed of it would grow upward at a rate of 
one inch in a year. Branching corals increase in dimensions 
more rapidly than massive forms. In the former the growth 
rate of those with perforate skeletons is more rapid than 
those with dense skeletons. In the Pacific the growth of 
massive corals appears to be more rapid than that of similar 
form's in the Atlantic Ocean. Under favourable conditions 
some colonies attain a diameter of from 6 to 10 feet. 

Although corals are sedentary animals, some of the 
species and genera have a wide distribution. This is due to 
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the long duration of the free -swimming larval stage, during 
which distribution is effected by ocean currents. 

Corals, with possibly one or two exceptions, can only 
exist in salt water; but Madrepora cribripora is said to 
inhabit nearly fresh water. Clear water is likewise generally 
necessary, but one species, Porites limosa, thrives in mujidy 
situations. In geological times, and especially in the Pateo- 
zoic and Mesozoic periods, the reef-building corals had a 
much wider geographical range than they have at the present 
day, and their remains occur abundantly in various fornm- 
tions in temperate and evep. polar regions ; but in the course 
of the later Cainozoic period the range of the reef-builders 
became more and more restricted until the present limits 
were reached. 

The Zoantharia found in the Palaeozoic formations belong 
to the Rugose group. The other common corals of the 
Palaeozoic are the Tabulates, the systematic position of 
which is uncertain. In the Mesozoic and later formations 
the Hexacoralla are abundantly represented. 

Alcyonaria. The Alcyonaria occur in all parts of the world, 
and are found at all depths from the shore-line down tt) 
2300 fathoms, but they are most abundant at depths of less 
than 100 fathoms ; beyond this limit the number of species 
gradually diminishes as the depth of the water increases. 

Very few of the modern Alcyonarian families occur fossil, 
but the Pennatulidae are represented in the Trias by Pro- 
graphularia, in the Lower Lias by Mesosceptron, in the 
Cretaceous by Pavonaria, and in the Cainozoic by Graphu- 
laria. The red coral, Corallium, is found in the Cretaceous 
and Cainozoic (perhaps also in the Jurassic) ; forms allied 
to Gorgonia occur in the Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks; 
Isis is found in the Cainozoic, and perhaps also in Creta- 
ceous formations. Spicules, similar to those of Alcyonium, 
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have been detected in the Upper CretaceouB. Heliopora 
is first recorded from the Cretaceous. The organ-pipe corah 
Tubipora, which now lives on coral reefs in the Tropics, has 
not been found fossil. 

Fossil corals are comparatively rare in argillaceous and 
arenaceous beds but often abundant in calcareous rocks, 
many limestones being formed largely of coral remains. This 
is indeed what might be expected, since existing forms can, 
as a general rule, live only in clear water. The chief features 
in the geological distribution of the Anthozoa are given in 
the following table. 

Cambrian. Archatocyaihus^ found in the Cambrian in North 
America, Sardinia, Spain, and Australia has sometimes been 
regarded as a coral, but is probably a sponge. 

Ordovician. In North America corals (especially Streptelaama 
and Columnaria) are common in this system, but in England 
only a few forms have been found, the most important being 
FavositeSf HelioliteSt Holy sites, 

Silurian. Corals are very abundant, especially in the Wenlock 
Limestone. Rugosa: Xylodea, Acervularia, Omphyma^ Cysti- 
phyllunif Kodonophyllum, Chonophyllum, Spongophylloides, Try- 
plasma, Caloatylis, Pakeocyclus, Petraia, Goniophyllum. Tabulate 
corals : Syringopora, Favositea, Heliolites, Plasmopora, Propora, 
Holy sites. 

Devonian. Rugosa: Cyathophyllum, HeliophyUum, Phillips- 
astroea, Endophyllum, SpongophyUum, MesophyUoides, Zaphren- 
tie, PrisrfuxtophyUum, Mesophyllum, Calceola. Tabulate corals: 
Favosites, Alveolites, Pachypora, Pleurodictyum, Heliolites, 

Carboniferous. Rugosa; Paloeosmilia, Lithoetrotion, Orion- 
astrcea, CHsiophyllum, Dibunophyllum, AuU>phyUum, Lonsdaleia, 
Zaphrentis, Cyalhaxonia, Caninia, Amplexus, Tabulate corals: 
Michelmia, Syringopora, Choetetes. 

Permian. Rugose and Tabulate corals, generally similar to 
those of the Carboniferous, have been found in Russia, China, 
Timor, etc. WaagenophyUum, Lonsdaleia, Coruuenia, Zaphrentis, 
Caninia, 
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Trias. Corals are absent in England, but occur in the Alpine 
Trias; the Palaeozoic forms have become extinct and in place 
of them are Rh^jbdophyUiay MonUivaUia, ThecosmiHa, Stylo - 
phylluniy Styllophyllopaia, laastrcea, Phyllocoania, Aatroccenia, 
Stylina, Omphalophyllia. 

Jurassic. Styllophyllopaisy HeteraatrcBay Aatrocaania ajid iThe- 
coamilia are found in the Lias but are not common. li the 
Oolites corals become very abundant, e.g. MontlivaUiay la 
Thamnaateria, Thecoamilia, Stylina, Cyathophoray Cladoph'^ 
Oalamophylliay Chomatoaeria. 

Cretaceous. Corals are not abundant in England; the chief 
forms are Parctamilia, TrochocycUhuay Micraba>cia, Holocymia, 
In some parts of Europe, ‘)specially in the Gosau beds (of 
Chalk age ) of the Austrian Alps, corals are very numerous and 
include AatrocGsniay Montlivaltia, laaatrceay Cycloliteay Syn- 
aatrcBay etc. 

Cainozoic. Corals are rare in English Cainozoic formations: 
Turhinoliay Dendrophylliay Oculina and Qoniopora {LitharoBa) 
occur in the Eocene; Madrepora in the Oligocene; Flahellum 
in the Pliocene. In the middle and south of Europe, and in the 
south-eastern part of the United States, corals are found abun- 
dantly in various Cainozoic deposits. 



PHYLUM ECHINODERMA 


Sub-Phyla 
1. Eleatherozoa 


2. Fclmatozoa . 


Classes 
L Asterozoa 

2. Echinoidea 

3, Holothuroidea 

( 1. Crinoidea 
2. Cystidea 
3. Blastoidea 

4. Edrioasteroidea 


The Echinoderma are all marine and comprise the star- 
fishes, brittle-stars, sea-urchins, sea-lilies, sea-cucumbers, 
and the extinct blastoids and cystideans. The body is very 
often radially symmetrical, the symmetry being generally 
pentamerous. But in many oases there is also a more or 
less well-marked bilateral arrangement of parts. In the 
majority of cases the alimentary canal terminates in an 
anus. A body-cavity or coelom is present and surrounds the 
alimentary canal. The water-vascular system (fig. 56) is 
one of the distinguishing features of the group : it consists 
of a set of vessels containing a watery fluid and generally 
placed in communication with the sea-water by means of 
a canal; one vessel forms a ring round the oesophagus from 
which radiating trunks are given off. The water-vascular 
system functions in respiration and as a sensory organ, and 
often also in locomotion. A nervous system is present; 
one part of it has a distribution similar to that of the water- 
vascular system. Reproduction is mainly sexual; as a rule 
the «exes are separate, but do not differ externally. 

In nearly all echinoderms there is a dermal skeleton. 
This is calcareous and consists sometimes of isolated pieces, 
but more usually of rods or plates united by fibres of con- 
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nective tissue and forming a complete shell or test, which 
may be either flexible or rigid; spines and other processes 
are often attached to the plates. When examined micro- 
scopically each part of the skeleton is found to be formed 
of a network of calcareous rods (fig. 53), with a jelly-like 
substance in the spaces of the network. The details ofjthe 
structure vary in different forms, depending on the size p.nd 
shape of the spaces between the rods. In the spines of i 
urchins the network of rods has usuaDy a radial arrar 
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Fig. 63. A. Portion of transverse section of a spine of a sea-urchin, 
EchinovMJtra, Recent. Magnified. B. Section of mterambulacral plate of 
recent Cidaria c\it parallel to the surface}. Magnified. 

ment, with polygonal or rectangular spaces (fig. 53 A), 
except at the centre, where the structure is more irregular. 
Another characteristic feature of the skeleton is that each 
component part shows the optical characters of a crystal 
of calcite, and differs only from an ordinary crystal in not 
having crystal contours and in the possession of the netted 
structure. In a plate the principal crystallographic axis is 
at right angles to the surface, in a spine it is parallel with 
the length. In fossil specimens the spaces in the network 
of rods usually become filled with calcite, which is deposited 
in crystalline continuity with that forming the plate or 
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spine. In such cases the characteristic cleavage of calcite 
l>ecomes well marked, so that when the plate or spine is 
broken, the fracture passes along the cleavage planes, in- 
stead of being irregular as in the recent forms. By the 
infiltration of calcitc and the development of cleavage, the 
organic structure in fossil (‘chinoderms is sometimes partly 
or almost completely destroyed. 

Tlie Kiliino(l(‘rma are divided into two main groups, 
(1) tlie Itlleutliero/.oa, (2) the Pelmatoxoa. 


I. ELEUTHfcROZOA 

The Eleutherozoa possess no fixing organ and are able to 
move about freely. This group is divided into three classes: 
(1) Asterozoa, (2) Echinoidea, (3) Holothuroidea. 

CLAISS 1. ASTEROZOA 

The Asterozoa are represented in the older Palaeozoic rocks 
by a great diversity of forms, but these, in the main, can 
be arranged in two groups which have survived to the 
present day — the Asteroidea (or starfish) and the Ophi- 
uroidea (or brittle -stars). The Asteroidea are the simpler of 
these two groups, and have undergone les^ i!hpdification 
from the parent Asterozoan stock. All the forms of the 
Asterozoa are built round the water- vascular system (fig. 56) 
in a more or less similar way; there is a central mouth in- 
side the water-vascular ring, and a disc of varying extent 
around the mouth ; five arms (occasionally secondarily multi- 
plied) come off from the disc. The main variations in the 
structure of the skeleton appear tc be connected with the 
manner of life of the forms, and can be best illustrated by 
an account of the structure of the two groups. 
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SUB-CLASS 1. ASTEROIDEA 

In the Asteroidea the arms are usually short and merge 
gradually into the disc. Occasionally, as in the recent genus 
Pentagomister and in the. Chalk genus Meiopaster, the arms 
are so short that the whole body is almost a pentagon. 
Other genera, such as Astropecten^ have longer arms,^ut 
no Asteroidea, except a few deep sea forms, have the lang 
thin arms which usually characterise the Ophiuroidea. \ 

The two surfaces of the Asteroid are readily distinguishable. 
The under surface (known the oral, ambulacral, or adinal, 
fig. 54) is marked by the mouth, and the five deep ambulacral 
grooves (Amb. gr.) along the arms. In each of these grooves 
one of the five radial water vessels (fig. 66, h) is placed and from 
it arise the tubular offshoots known as the tube-feet (/). The 
upper surface (known as the apical, aboral,anti-ambulacral, or 
abactinal) is completely covered over; a distinct ossicle on 
this surface is the madreporite, the porous plate through which 
water is admitted into the water- vascular system. 

The ambulacral grooves extend from the mouth to the 
extreme tip of the arms. Each groove is formed by two 
rows of ossicles (the ambulacral ossicles, fig. 55, a) which 
meet at an angle making an arch, and is bordered on each 
side by another row of ossicles, the adambulacrals (fig. 55, b). 
Between the ambulacrals are pores for the passage of the 
ampullce or reservoirs (/) attached to the tube-feet (g). The 
tube-feet themselves are used for pulling open Lamelli- 
branchs on which star-fish feed, and for climbing and walk- 
ing. The ambulacral groove can be closed for the protection 
of the tube-feet by muscles placed ventrally to the radial 
water vessel or opened by musclejs dorsal to the same struc- 
ture. Longitudinal muscles occur between the adambula- 
crals and at the dorsal tips of the ambulacral ossicles, by 




Fig. 54. Oral surface of a fifth part of the skeleton of Pentaceros reticulatus. 
Alplf anterior process of first ainbulacral; A, A2f /1 3, the first three 
ambulacral ossicles; M.A.P., mouth-angle plates; Amb^gr., ambulacral 
groove; Ad.t adambulacrals; V.L, ventro lateral plates; LM., infero- 
marginal ossicles; S^M.^ supero-marginal ossicles; ambulacra] 

pore. (From Spencer after Agassiz.) 
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means of which each side of the arm can be contracted. 
The ossicles nearest the month, in series with the adambu- 
lacrals, are called mouth-angle plaies (fig. 54, M.A.P.) \ they 
are often so stout that they give the mouth a star-shaped 
form. In the inter-radial angles supporting the mouth -angle 
plates is a stout plate, the odontophor ; this is not usiially 



Fig. 65. Fig. 56 

Fig. 65. Section of the arm of a star-fish {Astropecten). a* ambulacral 
ossicles; 6, adambulacral plates; c, infero- marginal plates with spines; d, 
supero-marginals; e, radial water vessel;/, ampulla; g, tube-feet. Enlarged, 
Fig. 66. J^iagram of the water-vascular system of a star-fish, a, circular 
vessel round the mouth; 6, radial vessels; c, Polian vesicles; d, stone-canal; 
e, madreporic plate; /, tube-feet (only a few shown); j/, ampulla. 

visible on the oral surface in recent forms as it is covered 
by the ventro-lateral plates, but in many Palaeozoic genera 
which do not possess ventro-laterals it is seen distinctly. 

In the remaining parts of the skeleton, which are known 
collectively as the interambulacral skeleton^ the following 
parts are usually clearly differentiated: (1) a double series 
of plates, the supero- and infero-marginaU which form the 
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sides of the arms and disc (figs. 55, c, d\ 54, IM.)\ 

(2) small plates, the ventro-lateraU placed on the oral surface 
of the disc between the marginal plates and the adambu- 
lacral ossicles (fig. 54, V.L.): (3) a central primary circlet of 
radial and inter-radial plates on the aboral surface, usually 
more distinct in the young than in the adult form : (4) plates 
which fill in the remaining portions of the aboral surface. 
The plates running down the middle of the aboral surface 
of the arm are known as radials. The terminal member of 
this series is notched for the reception of the most distal 
tube-foot which possesses an eye-spot, and the plate is there- 
fore known as an ocular Some or all of the plates of the 
interambulacral skeleton may be partly cut away to allow of 
tube-like projections of the skin which form simple respira- 
tory organs known as dermal branchice or papulce, 

All the plates except the ambulacrals may carry spines. 
The disposition of the spines is of importance in classifi- 
cation. In the genera found in the Chalk the ornament 
formed by the pits in which the spines are sunk may be 
used to distinguish genera and even species. Frequently 
some of the spines are modified into pincer-like organs 
{pedicellaricE) which serve for protection and as a means of 
clearing the surface of the body. 

The soft parts follow the general radiate 83 rmmetry already 
noticed in the water- vascular system. The mouth leads into 
a short oesophagus which opens into a globular stomach; 
above the stomach is the pentagonal pyloric sac, from the 
angles of which are given of! branches which soon divide 
into two and extend down the arms near the aboral sur- 
face. From the pyloric sac a short narrow intestine leads 
to the anus at the centre of the aboral surface. The dis- 
tribution of the main part of the nervous system is similar 
to that of the water-vascular system: it consists of a ring 
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round the mouth and of a branch which extends down the 
ambulacral groove of each arm ; there is also a layer of fine 
nerve fibres under the ectoderm. The genital glands occur 
in pairs at the base of each arm and open to the exterior 
between the rays. The water-vascular system communicates 
with the exterior by means of a canal (fig. 56, d) which 
passes from the circular vessel to the madreporite on the 
aboral surface of the disc ; this is known as the stone caml 
on account of the deposit of carbonate of lime in its wal^s. 

Metopaster. Body flattened, pentagonal in outline, the raj^ 
only slightly produced. Marginal plates thick, with rabbet edge 
w'hich bears sliallow spine pits. Supero -marginal plates few in 
number, forming a broad border to the disc ; the terminal pair of 
plates the largest. Aboral surface covered with small polygonal 
(usually hexagonal) plates. Infero -marginal plates more nu- 
merous than the supero-marginals. Plates on the oral surface 
small, polygonal. Cretaceous. Ex. M. parkinsoniy Upper Chalk. 

Mitraster. Similar to Metopaster ^ but rounded (or slightly 
pentagonal) in form, with supero -marginal plates few and of 
more nearly equal size. Chalk. Ex. M. hunteri. 

Grateraster. Body almost pentagonal. Lateral faces of 
marginal plates with crater-like pits. Apical faces of marginals 
usually with rugosities. Chalk. Ex. C. quinquehha. 

Pycinaster. General shape of the body similar to Colli- 
derma. Marginals high and almost smooth. Supero-marginals 
wedge-shaped. Upper Greensand and Chalk. Ex. P. angustatus^ 
Upper Chalk. 

GaUlderma. Body flattened, pentagonal -stellate, with the 
rays moderately long. Marginal plates large, forming a broad 
border to the disc, covered with shallow spine pits. Aboral 
surface of disc with small plates arranged regularly. Cretaceous 
to present day. Ex. C. smithim. Chalk. 

Stauranderaster. Body high; arms produced. Plates with 
a rabbet edge. Ornament on plates, when present, confined to 
the central raised area. Proximal marginals breast-plate shaped. 
A distinct central circlet of plates is often present on the 
aboral surface. Chalk. Ex. S. huSbiJerus, 
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SUBCLASS IL OPHIUROIDEA 


The Ophiuroidea are a highly modified group. The arrange- 
ment of the nervous and water- vascular systems is similar 
to that found in the Asteroidea, but the tube-feet no longer 
have any looomotory function, being merely sensory or 
respiratory organs. The arms are long and thin, and are 
capable of wriggling and writhing movements. The disc is 
round and sharply marked off from the arms. Many Ophi- 
uroids live on mud from the sea bottom which they push into 
their mouths by means of the tnbe-feet nearest the mouth. 

The structure of the arm is shown in fig. 57. The ambu- 
lacral ossicles are no longer pairs of rod-like bodies, but 


consist of a single series of stout 
vertebroB (fig. 51, d) which articulate 
upon each other. The derivation of 
these vertebrae from pairs of ambu- 
lacral ossicles can be followed in 
the young forms and in the older 
Palaeozoic fossils. The adambu- 



lacrals are represented by thin I^g. 57. Section of the arm of 

pi.*.., known “SSX'iSSW; 

side shields (b), which usually c, ventral plate; ti.ambulacral 

possess a ridge carrying a comb of ossicles fused along theme^n 
, . 1 r • vertical line; e, ambulacral 

long spmes. The aboral surface is Enlarged. 

protected by a series of dorsal 

plates (a) analogous to the radials of the Asteroidea. The 
groove is covered by ventral plates (c) not represented in the 
Asteroidea. Neither generative organs nor diverticula from 
the alimentary canal enter the arms as they do in the 
Asteroidea. 

The oral surface of the disc (fig. 58 A) is formed by inter- 
radial pouches covered with scaly plates and granules. The 
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slits (g) between the pouches and the arms serve as genital 
openings and for the entrance of water for respiratory pur- 
poses. In the inter-radial angles between the mouth plates 
are five large buccal plates (6), one of which serves as a 
madreporite. The aboral surface of the disc (fig. 58 B) isi 
in most cases covered with numerous small plates, but' 
usuaUy there is at the bases of the arms on each side a^ 
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Fig. 68. A. OphiurOf Recent. Oral surface of disc and part of the arms. 
b, buccal plates; g, genital slits; v, ventral plates of arms. B. Ophioglypha, 
Recent. Aboral surface, r, radial plates; 1, lateral plates of arms; d, dorsal 
plates of arms, x 1|. 
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large plate, the radial (r). Some forms have a primary circlet 
of plates similar to that mentioned for the Asteroidea (p. 123). 

The mouth-angle plates are fused with the proximal pair 
of ambulacrals to form stout jaws. A single stout plate, the 
torus, situate at the mouth extremity of each pair of jaws, 
carries strong spines or teeth which are used for grinding. 

The Palaeozoic Ophiuroidea differ from recent forms in 
several respects. All the best known fonns are devoid of 
ventral plates covering the groove. The radial water vessels 
are protected by outgrowths of the ambulacral ossicles which 
form a closed canal. The opposite members of each pair of 
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ambulaoral ossicles are not fused into single vertebrae. 
There are no buccal plates, and the madreporite is a separate 
plate. The vertebrae of some genera possess articulating 
knobs and prominences similar to those in recent forms. 
The principal Palaeozoic genera are : 

Lapworthura. Disc circular, composed of small spicules. 
The halves of each vertebra (ambulacrals) are opposite. Ludlow 
Beds. Ex. L. miUoni. 

Euzonosoma. Disc with concave edges, bordered by a single 
row of marginal plates. Ambulacral plates alternating. Ordo- 
vician to Devonian. Ex. E. petaloideSf Devonian. 

Protaster. Disc composed of overlapping scales. Ambu- 
lacral ossicles altemating. Silurian. Ex. P. aedgwicki, Ludlow 
Beds. 

Distribution of the Asterozoa 

The Asteroidea have a wide distribution in thh ocean 
at the present day; they are most abundcM^ at moderate 
depths, but also occur in abyssal regions. 

The majority of the Ophiuroids live in shallow water, 
more than half of the known species being found at a depth 
of less than 30 fathoms, and most of these not extending 
lower. Other forms occur at greater depths, some species 
being found below 1000 fathoms. 

The earliest representatives of the Asterozoa at present 
known are found in the Upper Cambrian. Complete speci- 
mens are usually rare as fossils since the skeleton readily 
breaks up after death, but at some horizons and localities 
numerous examples have been found, viz.: Lower Ordo- 
vician of Bohemia; Upper Ordovician of Thraive Glen, 
Girvan ; Wenlock Beds of Gutterford Bum, Pentland Hills ; 
Lower Ludlow of Leintwardine, Herefordshire; Lower De- 
vonian (Budenbach Slates) of the Rhine; Lias of Whitby 
and Lyme Regis ; Corallian (Calcareous Grit) of Yorkshire ; 
Upper Chalk of Bromley, Kent. 
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The classification of the fossil Asterozoa is not jet settled. 
The following Palaeozoic genera are closely allied to the 
recent Asteroidea — Hndsonaster, Mtaopalmaste.r^ and Promo- 
pakeaster (Ordovician and Silurian), Xenaster and Devonaster 
(Devonian); these genera show, to some extent, charap- 
teristics found in the young of recent forms, for they usually 
possess a comparatively simple skeleton and have a very 
distinct primary circlet of plates in the centre of the aborajl 
surface of the disc. \ 

An extinct branch of the Asteroidea is formed by the\ 
Palaeozoic genus Urasierell(t and its allies; the disc of these 
forms is small and the arms are long and thin ; the adambu- 
lacral plates are broad and possess a distinct ridge which 
l)ear8 stout Ophiuroid-like spines. 

Some Palaeozoic Asterozoa have an Asteroid shape and 
Asteroid-like arabulacrals, but the madreporite, when known, 
is on the oral surface, and they show other peculiarities 
of structure which ally them with the Ophiuroidea rather 
than with the Asteroidea; these include Stenoster (Ordo- 
vician), Helianthcbster (Devonian), Palasteriscus (Devonian), 
SturtzasteTj Rhopalaamia and Bdellacoma (Lower Ludlow). 

Well-known Palaeozoic Ophiuroids are iMpworthura (Lud- 
low), Euzonosoma (Ordovician to Devonian), Protaster 
(Ludlow), and Ony chaster (Devonian and Carboniferous), 
Forms very similar to living Ophiuroids are found in 
the Jurassic and have been referred to the recent genera 
Ophiura, Ophiolepis, and Ophiocten. In the Cretaceous 
Ophiura and Amphiura occur. A few forms, such as Ophio- 
glypha, have been found in the Eocene. 

The Asteroidea in the Jurassic formations closely re- 
semble living forms and have been referred to the genera 
Astropedtm^ Solaster and Plumaster. The Asteroidea of the 
Cretaceous are found chiefly in the Chalk where isolated 
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margiiiAl plates are often abundant and can be used for the 
determination of zonal horizons; the principal genera are 
Metopaster, Mitraster, Crateraater, Pycinaster, Galliderma and 
Stauranderaster, In the Cainozoic rocks of England star- 
fishes are rarely found. 


CLASS IL ECHINOIDEA 

The echinoids or sea-urchins have usually a globular, heart- 
shaped, or discoidal body, covered with spines. The shell 
or test is covered by a layer of ectoderm and consists of 
numerous calcareous plates, which, in the majority of cases, 
are immovably united. Nothing corresponding to the ambu- 
lacral groove of the starfish is to be seen on the surface, 
since the water- vascular system is internal to the skeleton, 
and as a result the tube-feet, in order to reach the exterior, 
must pierce the plates of the test. The mouth is on the 
inferior surface, and is either central or in front of the centre. 
The anus is either at the summit of the test or posterior to 
it, somewhere along a line drawn from the summit to the 
centre of the base. In the regular echinoids both anus and 
mouth are central — being placed at opposite poles of the 
test ; in the irregular echinoids the anus is always, and the 
mouth often, excentric. In the test we may distinguish three 
parts : a small patch of plates placed at the summit, known 
as the apical disc or apical system ; the main part of the 
test termed the corona; and the part between the mouth 
and the lower margin of the corona, which usually bears 
plates and is known as the peristome. 

In a typical echinoid of the regular group (e.g. Echintia) 
the anus is placed within the apical disc (fig. 59 B), which 
then consists of the following parts. Near the centre is 
the anus (a), which is surrounded by a membrane bearing 
wp 9 
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small plates and known as the pmproct (p). The peri- 
proct is encircled by a ring formed of ten plates, five are 
called genital (^) and five ocular (o). The genital plates 
form the inner part of the ring; they are often more or 
less hexagonal in outline, and are usually provided with ^ a 
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Fig. 59. A. Diagram of the upper surface of a regular echinoid, with 
the tubercles and spines omitted, a, ambulacral areas; 6, interambulacral 
areas; p, pores in the ambulacral plates. 

B. Apical disc of Echinw aeidenlus^ Recent, a, anus; p, periproctal 
membrane with small plates; g, genital plates, each with a pore; m, 
madreporic plate; o, ocular plates, x 1|. 


perforation which serves as the opening for the genital 
ducts — whence their name ; one, the anterior right, is pierced 
by numerous pores and is the madreporic plate (m). Outside 
the genital plates and alternating with them are the ocular 
plates; these are smaller than the genital and usually 
triangular or pentagonal, and each has a perforation through 
which the terminal tentacle of the radial water- vessel pro- 
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jeots; this is pigmented and has sometimes been regarded 
as a rudimentary visual organ.^ 

In most of the regular echinoids the apical disc is large, 
but particularly so in Cidaria, Salenia, PeUaatea, and their 
allies. In a few regular forms (fig. 60 D) the genital plates 
are completely separated from one another by the oculars, 
so that a single row of ten plates encircles the periproct; 
in others, some only of the genital plates are separated 
by oculars. When the oculars separate the genitals and 
touch the periproct they are said to be insert (fig. 60 D) ; 
when they do not touch the peijproct they are exsert (A). 
Each genital plate has usually one perforation only, but in 
many Paleozoic forms (fig. 60 D) there are three or more, 
and in Cidaris often two. Similarly the oculars in a few 
Palasozoic echinoids have two perforations instead of one. 
In Salenia and PeUastea there is an extra plate in the apioal 
disc; it is in front of the periproct and is known as the 
sur^anal plate (fig. 60 A, 6). 

In the irregular echinoids the apical disc is small, since 
it does not enclose the periproct. The madreporio plate 
may extend to the centre of the disc (6g. 60 E, m), and 
sometimes {Spalangus) reaches to the posterior border, 
separating the posterior oculars (G). The posterior genital 
is sometimes absent (60 B), and when present may be 
without a perforation (F). In Echinocorys and HoUuter 
the apical disc is elongated, and the anterior genitals are 
separated from the other genitals by two oculars which 
join in the middle, and the posterior genital is absent 
(fig. 60 B) ; in Collyrites (C) the apical disc is still more 

^ llio genital plates arc sometimes termed basals and the oculars are 
also known as radiaUf since, by some authors, they have been considered 
to represent the plates which bear those names in other groups of the 
Echinoderma. It is more probable that, although occupying similar 
positions, they* have originated independently in the different groups. 


9 -* 
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elongated, since the two posterior oculars are separated 
from the rest of the apical disc by a chain of small plates. 
In Clypeaster (H) the genital plates are fused together. 
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Fig. <)0. Some type's of a])icai disc. A. PeltaMes wrighti, Lower Crreensand, 
B. Echinocorys vulgar Upper Chalk. C. Vollyritts hicordatUf Corallian. 
1). PahvprhinuH, ( ’arboniforous Limestone. E. Conulus subrolundu8, 
Chalk. F. UoUciypufi hpmisphmricuSf Inferior Oolite.. G. Spatangus 
purpurem. Recent. K. Clypeaster roaacem. Recent. In the figures the 
ocular pliitoH are distinguished by dots, the genital plates by lines. 
?n, madreporic plat(‘; a, anus; b, snr-anal plate. All enlarged. 

The corona in a typical cx;hiiu)id consists of twenty 
columns of plates, (;ach column extending from the apical 
disc to the ]>cristomo. The plates are of two kinds, am- 
fmlacral (lig. 51) A, a) and intemmhulavnil (h)\ there arc 
live double columns of ambulacrals separated by live double 
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columns of interambulacrak ; each double column is termed 
an arm. The former end against the ocular plates, the lattcir 
against the genital, and in each case frcsli plates are de- 
veloped next the apical disc. In each aiea the plates alter- 
nate on either side, and since their inner ends are angular, 
the line between the two rows is zig-zag. 

The ambulacral plates are smaller and more numerous 
than the interambulacral, and they are perforated by pores 
(p) for the passage of the tube-feet to the exterior, a radial 
water-vessel being placed in the middle line under each 
ambulacral area. The pores are* usually round, but some- 
times elongated ; in most cases they are situated in the outer 
portion of the plates and are generally in pairs; each pair 
of pores corresponds to a single tube-foot, since each tube- 
foot divides at its base into two canals. Frequently each 
pair of pores is surrounded by an oval raised rim, the 
peri podium (fig. 61); the two pores in each pair are some- 
times horizontal, but -usually inclined so that the inner pore 
is lower than the outer pore. In some eohinoids, such as 
CidariSf and all the Palaeozoic genera, each ambulacral plate 
is formed of one piece only (as in fig. 59) — such plates are 
called simple or primary. In other cases some of the ambu- 
lacral plates are compoujul, consisting of two, three or more 
small plates which have become fused together; but the 
original plates arc still indicated by the lines of suture 
between them and also by a pair of pores on each (fig. 61); 
in some genera (fig. 61 A) the plates which are united are 
all primaries — that is to say, each extends from the margin 
to the middle line of the ambulacral area ; but frequently 
some of the plates taj)(?r away and do not reach the middle 
line (or inner edge of the compound plate) — such are called 
demi-plates (e.q. the middle plates in fig. 61 B, the upptir 
plate in fig. 61 C). Others, termed occluded plates, start from 
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the inner margin of the compound plate but taper away 
before reaching the outer margin. Some, known as indmded 
plates, do not reach either the inner or outer margin {e.g. 
the lower plate in fig. 01 C). This fusion of plates appeai^s 
to be due to growth-pressure — since each plate of the tefet 
ia enlEkTging and new plates are being added next the apical 
disc; also the perignathic girdle (p. 141) interferes with tlm 
passage of the ambulacral plates on to the peristome. The 
fact that some of the fused primary plates are smaller than\ 
others, and also the presence of demi-plates, is attributed \ 



Fig. 61 . Compound Ambulacral Plates. A. Paevdodiadema hemisphcericum, 
from the Corallian, formed of three fused plates. B. Phymoaoma koenigi^ 
from the Chalk, formed of six fused plates. C. Stomechinus perlatua, 
Upper Jurassic, three plates, each formed of three fused plates, with 
trigeminal pores. The upper plate is a demi-platei the middle one a 
primary; the lower an included plate. Enlarged. 

to the reduction in size of the original plates by the absorp- 
tion of material under pressure. The pores in the ambulacra 
of some echinoids are placed one immediately above the 
other, so that one vertical row of pore-pairs is seen — ^such 
pores are termed unigemiml or uniserial (figs. 59, 61 A, B) ; 
in other cases the pore-pairs are alternately near to, and 
more distant from, the margin of the ambulacral plate, and 
consequently two vertical rows are formed, and the pores 
are said to be bigeminal or biserial ', in a similar way three 
or more vertical rows of pore-pairs may be produced, when 
the pores are known as trigeminal (fig. 61 C) or polygeminal. 
Sometimes the pores in each pair are united by a groove 
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on the Burfaoe of the plate, and are then termed conjugate. 
In some sea-urchins each ambulaoral area has a leaf-like 
or lanceolate form on the upper surface of the test (fig. 71). 
In such cases the two rows of' pores in each area diverge 
rapidly after leaving the apical disc, and then come together 
again before reaching the circumference (or ambitus)^ so that 
the five ambulacra together form a rosette on the upper 
surface of the corona; the ambulacral areas in such cases 
are termed petaloid {e.g. Scutella, fig. 71), but when the rows 
of pores diverge to only a small extent they are sub-petdloid 
{e.g. Micraater, figs. 73, 74). In^the petaloid or sub-petaloid 
part the ambulacral plates are low and numerous, and con- 
sequently the tube-feet are likewise numerous. The remainder 
of each area (mainly on the lower surface of the test) consists 
of tall plates, few in number, with the pOres irregularly 
developed or sometimes wanting. When, as in CidariSf the 
distance between the two rows of pores increases uniformly 
and slowly in passing from the apical disc to the equator, 
and the pores are as well-developed on the under as on the 
upper surface of the test, the ambulacra are said to be 
simple (fig. 59). 

The advantage gained by the development of compound 
plates, which appear first in Triassic echinoids. seems to be 
to give a larger number of tube-feet in each vertical row. 
The bigeminal or trigeminal arrangement of pores causes 
the tube-feet to be spread over a larger area, and so in- 
creases their mechanical efficiency; the same result was 
attained by the development of numerous columns of plates 
in Palssozoic echinoids (see below). Petaloid ambulacra 
are particularly well developed in fiattened or cake-like 
echinoids, and in such forms the tube-feet have for the 
most part lost their locomotory function and have become 
respiratory organs. 
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With only a few exceptions the corona in the Mesozoic 
and later echinoids is formed of twenty columns of plates, 
as described above; but in tlie Palfieozoic echinoids, more 
than twenty columns of plates are found (fig. 70), except 
in Bothriocidaris (Ordovician) and Miocidans) the formep 
is remarkable in having only one column of plates in each 
interambulacral area, with the usual two columns in each 
ambulacral area (fig. 62). In other Palseozoic forms the 
number of columns is variable and often great, so that the\ 
total number of plates in the corona becomes considerable : 
thus, Archceocidaris possess^es two columns in each ambu- 
lacrum, and four in each interambulacrum (fig. 69) ; Oligo- 
porus has four ambulacral and from four to nine interam- 
bulacral columns; Melonechinus, six to twelve ambulacral, 
and from three to eleven interambulacral columns (fig. 70); 
Lepideathes of from eight to eighteen ambulacral, and three 
to seven interambulacral columns; whilst Meekechinua has 
twenty ambulacral and three interambulacral columns. In 
these Palseozoic forms each ambulacral plate possesses one 
pair of pores. 

In most echinoids the plates join by a vertical suture 
and the test is rigid, but in some genera the plates of the 
corona overlap to a slight extent, giving some flexibility 
to the test; such is the case in several Palaeozoic genera, 
and also in a few later forms, especially Pelanechinua from 
the Corallian, Echinothuria from the Chalk, and some living 
species of the deep-sea genera Aathenoaorm and Phormo- 
aoma. 

The plates of both the ambulacral and interambulacral 
areas are often provided with rounded elevations known 
as tuberdea and granules. The tubercles are of various sizes, 
the largest being the primary, and those of smaller size 
the secondary. In a primary tubercle the following parts 
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may be distinguished: at the summit a hemispheroidal 
piece, sometimes perforated at the top, and known as the 
mamekm (fig. 63 B, m). The mamelon rests on the boss (6), 
the upper margin of which is sometimes smooth, sometimes 
crenulated. The base of the boss is frequently surrounded 
by a smooth excavated space, the areola or scrobicule (a), 



Fig. 62. Pig, 63. 


Fig. 02. Bothriocidaris glohuUs^ Ordovician. Interambulacral plates 
shown by thick outlines. (After Jackson.) x 1 J. 

Fig. 63. A. Spine of Cidaris ftorigemma, from the Corallian Rocks, 
a, acetabulum; h, head or base; c, collar; h, shaft or stem. B. Arabulacral 
plate of Cidaris (recent) with a large primary tubercle and secondary 
tubercles. In the primary tubercle, w, mamelon; 6, boss; a, areola. 
Natural size. 

to which muscles from the spine are attached. The granules 
are smaller than the tubercles and have no distinct mamelon. 

Attached to the tubercles are the spines or radioles ; these 
are of different sizes and shapes in different genera and 
species and even on the same individual, being needle-like, 
rod-like, flask-shaped, etc.; the larger spines are attached 
to the primary tubercles, the smaller to the secondary 
tubercles. They serve for protection and also assist in loco- 
motion. At the end of the spine, where it articulates with 
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the mamelon, there is a rounded cavity, the acetabulum 
(fig. 63 A, a) ; next comes the hea^ (h) limited above by a 
ring or collar (c), which may be smooth or crenulated and 
serves for the attachment of the muscles that move the 
spine. Beyond the collar and forming the greater partjof 
the spine is the shaft or stem (6), which may be smooth, 
or ornamented with ridges or rows of spiny processes. Tne 
microscopic structure of the spines (fig. 53 A) varies m 
different genera, and is of importance in classification. Pedl- 
cellarise (p. 123), which consist of a stalk with usually thre^ 
blades, also occur, but are^ rarely found fossil. 

On the surface of some irregular sea-urchins belonging to 
the sub-order Spatangina (p. 149) there are bands which 


appear to be nearly smooth, but 
are covered with very minute 
tubercles; in the living state 
they bear slender spines and 
their cilia produce a current of 
water which helps to keep the 
test clean. These bands are 
termed fascioles, and their posi- 
tion varies in different genera; 
sometimes they form a ring be- 
neath the anus (e.g, Micraster^ 



fig. 64, c), when they are said to 
be sub-anal ; in other cases they 
encircle the rosette formed by 
the petaloid ambulacra {e,g. 


Fig. 64. Under surface of Micra- 
ster cor^anguinum from the Upper 
Chalk, showing fascicle, a, peris 
tome ; 6, periproct ; c, fasoiole. x |. 


Uemiaster) and are said to be peripetalous; or they extend 
round the margin of the test (e.g. Cardiaater). 

On the lower surface of the test is the peristome (figs. 
64, ffl, 65) in the centre of which is the mouth. The peri- 
stomal membrane, which extends from the mouth to the 
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edge of the corona, is sometimes {e,g. CidariSy fig. 65) com- 
pletely covered with rows of thin, overlapping plates, but 
more usually bears five pairs of plates around the mouth 
and only small isolated plates on the remainder of the 
peristome, or is without plates. Some of the plates are 
perforated and have been derived from the ambulacral 
areas ; others are not perforated. The plates of the peristome 



Fig. 65. Cidaris hystrixy Recent. Peristome and margin of corona. 

(After Lov^n.) 

are usuaUy lost in fossil specimens. The peristome varies 
in shape, size, and position in different genera; it may be 
circular, pentagonal, or decagonal when the mouth is central, 
but becomes transversely oval when the mouth is anterior ; 
its margin is entire in Palaeozoic echinoids and in the 
Cidaridae (figs. 65, 69), but in other regular echinoids and 
in the Holectypina there are ten notches or incisions, by 
which the five pairs of gills or branchiae pass to the exterior. 
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The i)eri8tomo is usually larger in fchc regular tlian in the 
irregular echiiioids. In some irregular echirioids belonging 
to the sub-order Spataiigina (p. 149) the parts of the ambu- 
lacra near the peristome are depressed and leaf-like, with 
the pores close together, whilst the intervening interambij- 
lacra are convex; this part of the corona has consequently 
a petaloid appearance, and is known as the flosceUe, The 



iMg. CG. Uhyncliolawjjos parifica. Recent. Part of the oral siirfacr 
showing the Hoscelle. (Aftisr Loven.) 

ambulacral plates are low and numerous, each with a pair 
of pores, so that the tube-feet are numerous and serve to 
convey food to the mouth (hg. 6G). 

A pyramidal or conical structure which functions in 
mastication, and is known as Aristotle’s lantern, is found 
in regular echinoids and in some irregular forms (Holec- 
typina and Clypeastrina). The lantern consists usually of 
40 calcareous pieces including five teeth which project 
tlvrough the mouth. Numerous muscles are attached to the 
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calcareous parts, some of which serve to open or close the 
teeth and are attached to vertical plates at the margin of 
the peristome — these constitute what is known as the peri- 
gnathic girdle (fig. 67, 68). This^may consist of plates arising 
from the interambulacral areas only, known as apophyses 
(fig. 67), or there may be also processes from the sides of the 
ambulacral plates, termed auricles (fig. 68) ; and these may 
remain separate at their summits or unite to form an arch 
over each ambulacral area at the margin of the peristome. 
The first part of the alimentary canal passes through the 
axis of the lantern. The circular vessel of the water- vascular 
system forms a ring round the oesophagus at the top of 




Fig. 67. Part of the perignathic girdle of Dorocidarie and Fig 68, Centre- 
ckinus. a, margin of ambulacral area. Apophyses dotted; auricles plain . 

the lantern, and gives off five radial branches which pass 
through the auricles and up the middle of the inside of each 
ambulacral area ; lateral branches, which alternate on either 
side, come off from the radial vessels and open into the 
tube-feet. The stone canal (p. 124) passes from the circular 
water vessel to the madreporic plate. 

In the irregular echinoids there is a well-marked bilateral 
symmetry; a plane which passes through the anus (which 
is in the middle line of the posterior interambulacral area), 
the apical disc, and the mouth, divides the body into two 
similar parts. When the mouth is anterior (figs. 64, 73) the 
ambulacra differ considerably in size, and to some extent 
in structure ; the anterior one is shorter than the others and 
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sometimes, especially in burrowing forms (e.g. Spatangus), 
consists of taller and fewer plates, while the four other 
ambulacra are paired. The interambukcra are also unlike — 
the posterior one forming a large part of the base of the 
test (fig. 72). The bilateral character is inconspicuous in ths 
regular sea-urchins, but the plane of symmetry may bfe 
found by means of the madreporic plate, which is alwaya 
at the summit of the right anterior interambulacral area. \ 

The Echinoidea may be divided into two Orders, (1) Re- 
gularia, (2) Irregularia. 

ORDER t REGULARIA 

The peristome is at the centre of the base, and the anus 
within the apical disc. The ambulacra are simple. Lantern 
present in all. The test is circular in outline, and the radial 
symmetry is almost perfect. 

1. Endobranchiaia 

Peristome entire. No external gills. Ambulacral plates simple. 
Ordovician to present day. 

Palseechlnus (fig. (iO D). Test spheroidal or elliptical, rigid. 
Apical disc with five large genital plates, each with two to five 
perforations; ocular plates five, small, separating the genitals. 
Ambulacra narrow, straight, with two columns of plates; one 
vertical row of pairs of pores on each side of the area. Int-eram- 
bulacra wide, with four to six columns of plates at the ambitus, 
fewer towards the poles; plates hexagonal, except those next 
the ambulacral area, which are pentagonal; surface of plates 
covered with granules. Spines small. Carboniferous. Ex. 
P. elUpticus, Carboniferous limestone. 

Maccoya. Distinguished from Pakeecf linns chiefly by the 
ambulacra in the middle part of the test consisting of alternate 
primary and smaller plates — the latter are fiearly or quite cut 
off from contact with the interambulacral margin; the pore- 
pairs in this part of the test form two vertical rows. Carboni- 
ferous. Ex. Af. intermedia. 
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ArchflBOcldaris (fig. 69). Test depressed spheroidal, plates 
overlapping. Ambiilaora narrow, sinuous, formed of two rows 
of plates; pores unigeminal. Interambulacra of four columns 
of large plates, the middle ones being hexagonal; each plate has 
a large primary perforated tubercle which bears a long spine, 
and small tubercles at the margin. Peristome covered with 
plates. Carboniferous and Permian. Ex. A. urii. Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

Melonechlnus { = MeUmite8) (fig. 70). Test spheroidal, with 
melon-like ribs from apex to peristome. Apical disc with five 
genital plates, each having from two to four pores; ocular^ 
without pores, separating the genitals. Ambulacra broad, con- 
cave on each side of a median ridge, with six to twelve columns 
of plates, each plate with a pair of pores; four plates at the 
peristomal edge of each area. Interambulacra consisting of three 
to eleven columns of small thick plates, which are pentagonal 
next the ambulacra, hexagonal elsewhere ; tubercles very small. 
Jaws large. Carboniferous. Ex. M. muUiporus. 

Gidaiis (figs. 63, 65). Test spheroidal, the siunmit and base 
equally flattened. Apical disc very large, rarely preserved fossil, 
ocular plates large and exsert. Ambulacra narrow, fiexuous or 
necu’ly straight; plates numerous, simple, all similar in form, 
pores unigeminal ; between the rows of pores are vertical rows 
of small tubercles and granules. Interambulacra wide, plates 
large, each with a primary tubercle which is perforated, and 
may be crenulated or smooth; areola large, surroimded by 
secondary tubercles, beyond which may be granules. Peristome 
large, without incisions, its membrane covered with plates. 
Spines large, of various forms, generally ornamented with rows 
of granules. The term Cidaris is here used in the extended 
sense, and includes several divisions usually regarded as genera. 
Jurassic to present day; allied forms occur in the Trias. Ex. 
C, vincentir Eocene; C. {Paracidaris) Jhrigemma, Corallian and 
Kimeridgian. The Cidarids were abundant and widely distri- 
buted in Mesozoic times, and some species are foimd in the 
Eocene, Oligocene and Miocene. At the present day they live 
mainly in tropical and sub -tropical seas, especially in the 
Indo-Pacific region. Two species occur in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Cidaria is the earliest and most primitive of living echi- 
noids. 




Fig. 69. Arch'focidaris Wortheni, Lower Carboniferous. Ventral suiface. 
Restoration based on Jackson’s figures, x If. 
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Fig. 70. Mdonechinus muUiporus, Carboniferous. Part of an ambulacral 
area (a) and an interambulacral area (6) from the equator of the test. 
Based on hgures given by Jackson, x 2. 
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2 . Ectobranchiata 

Margin of peristome with notches. External gills present. 
Generally some or all of the ambnlacral plates compound, but 
sometimes arranged in groupef of two or three differing in shape 
and not fused together. Trias to present day. 

Peltastes (fig. 60 A). Test small, circular in outline, de- 
pressed. Apical disc very large, prominent, with a sur-anal 
plate in front of the periproct; the madreporio plate has an 
oblique fissure. Ambulacra narrow, straight or slightly fiexuous, 
with small tubercles; pores unigeminal except near the peri- 
stome; plates, primaries. Interajiibulacra wide, with large 
primary tubercles, which are imperforate, but may be crenu- 
late. Peristome slightly notched. Upper Jurassic to Chalk. 
Ex. P. wrightif Lower Cretaceous. 

Salenla. Similar to PeUaatea, but the periproct is on the 
right of a median line drawn from the anterior to the posterior 
margin. Lower Cretaceous to present day. Ex. S. petalijera. 
Upper Greensand. 

Acrosalenla. Form similar to PeUaatea, Apical disc rather 
large; genital plates large, the posterior smaller than the others 
and differing in shape. A sur-anal, and sometimes other extra 
plates, in front of the periproct, which is in the antero -posterior 
line and situated posteriorly. Ambulacral plates compound at 
and below the ambitus; pores imigeminal except near the peri- 
stome. Interambulacra with large perforate tubercles. Spines 
smooth or striated. Lias to Lower Cretaceous. Ex. A, spmosa, 
Inferior and Great Oolites. 

Hemlcldarls. Test spheroidal, inferior surface fiattened. 
Apical disc small. Ambulacra narrow on the upper surface, 
slightly fiexuous, with two rows of tubercles which become 
smaller on the upper surface; plates at and below the ambitus 
compound, each formed of two to four fused plates; pores 
unigeminal, but bigeminal near the peristome. Interambulacra 
broad; plates large and few, each with a large perforate and 
crenulato tubercle, and also smaller tubercles and granules. 
Spines cylindrical, long. Peristome large, with well -developed 
notches. Inferior Oolite to Cretaceous. Ex. fl. intermedia, 
Corallian. 

WP 10 
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Pseudodiadema (fig. 61 A). Test (Ocular or slightly poly* 
gonal, sub-hemispherical, depressed. Apical disc and pferiproct 
large. Ambulacra straight, narrower than the interambulacra, 
Mdth two rows of crenulate and perforate tubercles; plates oom- 
potmd, each consisting of three fused primaries, the middle being 
largest, usually with three pairs of pores on each plate, unigej- 
minal. Interambulacra with two or more rows of primary crenu- 
late and perforate tubercles. Peristome large, decagonal. Lias to 
Cretaceous. Ex. P. pseiidodiaderna ( = henvisphericum ), Corallian.\ 

Hemlpedina. Test circular or slightly polygonal, depressed.^ 
Apical disc rather large. Ambulacra narrow, plates formed of \ 
throe fused primaries (but simple near the apical disc), pores 
unigeminal; two rows of tubercles, perforate, not crenulate. 
Interambulacra with two (sometimes more) vertical rows of 
primary, perforate, not crenulate tubercles. Spines of moderate 
length, finely striated. Peristome with slight incisions. Lias to 
present day. Ex. H. etheridgei, lias. 

Diplopodla. Form and tubercles similar to Paevdodiadema. 
Pores bigeminal near the apex and peristome, unigeminal at the 
ambitus; plates at the ambitus composed of four primaries or 
sometimes the lowest plate is a demi -plate. Rhaetic to Lower 
Chalk. Ex. D. veraipora, Corallian. 

Stomechlnus. Test hemispherical. Genital plates relatively 
large, projecting outwards; oculars small. Ambulacra wide, 
plates formed of three primaries — the middle one largest; 
pores trigeminal. On each ambulacral and interambulacral area 
are two vertical rows of primary, imperforate, non -crenulate 
tubercles, of about the same size on each area; also secondary 
tubercles and granules, usually numerous. Peristome large, 
with ten deep incisions. Inferior Oolite to Lower Cretaceous. 
Ex. S. bigranulari8f Inferior Oolite. 

PhymoBOma { = Cypho8oma) (fig. 01 B). Form similar to 
Paeudodiadema. All oculars insert. Ambulacral plates high, 
compound, each may consist of four, five, or six fused plates 
(the middle ones being demi -plates) with the same number of 
pairs of pores; two rows of primary imperforate tubercles; pores 
unigeminal, but bigeminal near the apical disc. Interambulacra 
with two or more rows of primary imperforate tubercles. Peri- 
stome with small notches. Oxfordian to Eocene; common in 
the Chalk. Ex. C, koenigi, Upper Chalk. 
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Echinus. Test more or less hemispherioal. Apical disc as 
in fig. 59 B. Ambulacra rather narrow, trigeminal, plates com- 
pound consisting of a lower primary, a middle demi -plate, and 
an upper primary or demi-plate. Two vertical rows of smaU, 
primary tubercles on each area, and often numerous secondary 
tubercles. Peristome rather small, circular, with small incisions. 
Pliocene to present day. Ex. E. woodwardi^ Pliocene; E. escu- 
Untua, Pliocene and living. 

ORDER II. IRREGULARIA 

The anus is outside the apical disc, in the mid-line of the 
posterior interambulacral area. The mouth is either central 
or in front of the centre. The test is bilaterally symmetrical. 
Ambulacra simple or petaloid. Lantern and perignathic 
girdle may be present or absent. 

SUB-ORDER 1. HOLECTYPINA 

Peristome central, with notches. Lantern and perignathic 
girdle present. Ambulacra not petaloid: plates mainly 
simple, but some may be compound. Lias to Recent. 
Mainly Mesozoic. 

Gonulus ( = Echinoconua, Oaleritea ) (fig. 60 E ). Test conical, 
or almost hemispherical, inferior surface fiat, outline pentagonal 
or oval. Apical disc small, with only four genital plates. 
Ambulacra narrow, straight, with some demi -plates; pores uni- 
geminal, but trigeminal near the mouth. Interambulacra with 
broad plates, tubercles very small, perforated and crenulated. 
Peristome small, central, decagonal. Periproct marginal or sub- 
marginal. Upper Greensand to Upper Chalk. Ex. C. cdbogalenta 
(conicua), Upper Chalk. 

HolectypuB. Test hemispherical, depressed, base excavated. 
Apical disc small; madreporic plate extending to the centre 
(fig. 60 E). Ambulacra narrow, straight, with some demi-plates; 
pores unigeminal, tubercles small. Interambulacra formed of 
rather large plates, with small tubercles. Peristome central, 
decagonal, with notches.' Periproct large, placed between the 
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peristome and the posterior margin of the test. Upper Lias to 
Corallian; also foreign Cretaceous. Ex. H. hemisphericus. In- 
ferior Oolite. 

Discoidea. Form similar to Holectypm. On the base of 
tho interior are ten vertical plates extending from the margin 
of the te.st towards the mouth, and placed one on each side if 
the ainbulacral areas. Cretaceous. Ex. D, cylindrica, Chalk. 1 

Py faster. Test large, depres.sed, outline pentagonal or ciiv 
cular, base concave. Apical disc small ; madreporic plate large! 
extending to the front of the periproct; posterior genital absent.! 
Ambulacra straight, simple; pores unigeminal; tubercles in' 
» vertical rows. Interambulacra wide, tubercles perforate. Peri- 
stome central, large, decaggnal. Periproct very large, placed 
just behind the apical disc. Lias to Lower Cretaceous. Pygaster 
in a more restricted .sense is found in the Middle and Upper 
Oolites; the Liasjgic and some Middle Jurassic species are sepa- 
rated under the name Pleaiechinm; the Cretaceous and some 
Jurassic species are referred to Macropygus. Ex. P. semisul' 
cutus, Corallian. 

SUB-ORDER 2. CLYPEASTEINA 

Peristome central, without notches. Lantern and peri- 
gnathic girdle present. Ambulacra petaloid, plates simple. 
Ocular and genital plates fused together. Upper Cretaceous 
to present day. 

Glypeaster. Outline sub -pentagonal or ovoid, usually trun- 
cated posteriorly ; base of test flattened but concave around the 
peristome; upper surface UvSually convex in the central part and 
sloping to the margin often forming a thin edge. Apical disc 
small, pentagonal, the genitals fused together (fig. 60 H). 
Petaloid parts of ambulacra brood, with the pores widely 
separated and conjugate. Tubercles small, sunk in depressions; 
spines very small. Periproct at or near the margin. Peristome 
central, sunk in a deep depre.s.sion. Interior with partitions near 
the edge of the test. Miocene to present day. Ex. C. romceiM, 
Pliocene and living. 

Scutella (fig. 71), Test much flattened, circular or sub- 
circ\ilar, broadest posteriorly; base flat, with branching ombu- 
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lacral furrows radiating from the small central peristome. 
Apical disc small, central, pentagonal, with central madi^poric 
plate and four genital pores. Ambulacra petaloid, the petaloid 
parts unequal and nearly closed. Periproct small, infra- 
marginal. Tubercles very small. Interior of test with supports 
near the margin. Eocene, mainly Oligocene and Miocene. 
Ex. S. subrotunda f Oligocene; 5. leognanensiSt Miocene. 



Fig. 71'. Scutella leognanmaia, Miocene. (From Nicholson.) x J. 


SUB-ORDER 3. SPATANQINA 

Peristome excentric, without notches. Lantern and peri- 
gnathic girdle absent. Ambulacra commonly petaloid or 
sub-petaloid, the plates simple; anterior ambulacrum often 
different from the others. The bilateral symmetry of the test 
is particularly well-marked. Lias to present day. 

Hyboclypeus . Test oval, depressed, anterior part usually 
more elevated. Apical disc elongated — the two anterior genitals 
separated from the two posterior by two oculars. Ambulacra 
simple, pores unigeminal. Interambulacra wide. Tubercles very 
small. Periproct next the apical disc, in a long groove on the 
upper surface. Peristome a little in front of the centre. Inferior 
Oolite to Corallian. Ex, H, gibberulus. Inferior Oolite. 

Nucleolltes Echinobriams). Test depressed; outline oval 
or quadrilateral, rounded anteriorly, tnmeated and broadest 
posteriorly; inferior surface concave. Apical disc compact, four 
perforate genital plates, and one imperforate. Ambulacra sub- 
petaloid, pores unigeminal, the outer pore elongated in the 
sub-petaloid part. Int^rambulacral plates wide, tubercles small. 
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Periitome oval or pentagonal* exoentiie, a little anterior. Peri- 
proot placed in a sulcus on the upper surface. Inferior Oolite 
to Lower Chalk. Ex. N. scukUus, Corallian. 

Glypeua. Test large, flattened, more or less discoidal, with 
circular or pentagonal outline, and flat or concave base. Apio^ 
disc small. Ambulacra large, peteloid, pores unigeminal (excep 
near the peristome), outer ^re elongated and in a long groove 
Peristome nearly central, with a floscelle. Periproct on tli 
upper surface, often in* a sulcus. Tubercles very small. Inferior^ 
Oolite to Corallian. Ex. C. ploti, Inferior Oolite. 

Echlnolampaa. Test variable in form, more or less ovoid, 
often inflated above, sometimes hemispherical or conical. Apical 
disc small, a little in front o/ the centre; genitals fused. Ambu- 
lacra petaloid, pores conjugate; poriferous zones often of un- 
equal length. Tubercles small, perforate, not crehulate. Peri- 
proct oval, transverse, inframarginal. Peristome nearly central, 
transverse ; floscelle present, not much developed. Lower Eocene 
to present day. Ex. E. eUipaoidalia, Eocene. 

^topygua. Test small, oval, elevated, truncated behind, 
with flat base. Apical disc small. Ambulacra sub petaloid, 
unigeminal, outer pore elongated in the sub-petaloid parts. 
Tubercles very small. Periproct high up on the posterior end. 
Peristome a little excentric, small, with a floscelle. Cretaceous 
to present day. Ex. C. columbarivs. Upper Greensand. 

Gollyiitea (fig. 60 C). Test ovoid, inflated. Apical disc greatly 
elongated; at the anterior end are four perforate genital plates 
separated by two oculars, at the posterior end are two oculars; 
these two groups of plates are connected by numerous small 
plates. Ambulacra simple, pores unigeminal. The three anterior 
ambulacra meet at the anterior end of the apical disc, the other 
two meet at the posterior end. Interambulacra broad, tubercles 
small. Peristome excentric. Periproct above the posterior 
margin. Lias to Cretaceous. Ex. (7. bicordata, Corallian. 

Echlnocorys ( = Ananchytes) (fig. 60 B). Test very convex 
above, inferior surface flattened, outline oval. Apical disc 
elongated; only four genital plates, the twQ„ anterior separated 
from the two posterior by two large ocular plates. Ambulacra 
simple, pores unigeminal. Interambulacral plates large, tubercles 
small. Peristome anterior. Periproct oval, infra-margineJ. 
Upper Chalk. Ex. E. imlgaria. 
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Holaster (fig. 72). Test heart'Shaped, inferior surface more 
or less flattened, superior surface with a broad shallow groove 
in front. Apical disc elongate, the two pairs of genital plates 
separaied by two oculars. Ambulacra large, simple; pores 
unigeminal, round or elongate; the anterior ambulacrum in the 
groove. Interambulaora with small tubercles and granules. 
Peristome near the anterior margin, elliptical. Periproct supra- 
marginal. Upper Greensand and Chalk; also Tertiary in 
Australia. Ex. H. aubglobosua^ Lower Chalk. 



Fig. 72. Hciasier subgloboeus, Lower Chalk. Upper and 
lower surfaces, x f . 


Gardlaster. Form siinilar to Holaster ^ but anterior groove 
usually with sharp borders. Apical disc similar to Holaster, 
Pores elongate, unigeminal. Small perforate and crenulate 
tubercles. Peristome near the anterior margin, with a pro- 
jecting lip. Periproct on the posterior tnuicated end. Fascicle 
passes beneath the periproct and round the margin of the test. 
Cretaceous. Ex. (7. cmanchytis^ Chalk. 

Micraater (figs. 64, 73, 74). Test heart-shaped or oval, 
truncated behind. Apical disc small, excentric; madreporic 
plate extending to the centre; posterior genital absent. Ambu- 
lacra 8ub-petaloid» placed in simken ueas, the sub-petaloid 
parts of the two anterior lateral longer than those of the two 
posterior lateral; pores unigeminal. The anterior unpaired 
ambulacrum in a deep groove, with its pores circular. Inter- 
ambulacra with large plates; tubercles small, perforate and 
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orenulate. Fascicle below the anus. Peristome near the anterior 
border, with a projecting lip (labrum). Periproct on the upper 
part of the i)08terior end. On the under surface the posterior 
interambulacrurn bulges out forming a plastron. Middle and 
Upper Chalk. Sub-genera in the Tertiary. Ex. M. cor-anguinum,. 
Upper Chalk. 



Fig. 73. Fig. 74. 

Fig. 73. Micrastfr cor-bovis. Upper Chalk, xj. 

Fig. 74. Micraakr cor-ariguitmm. Upper Chalk. Part of the right anterior 
am bulacral area, x 1 ^ . 

Epiaster. Form similar to Mivraster, but usually more 
elevated. No fasciole U pper Cretaceous. Ex. i?. Upper 

Chalk. 

Hemiaster Form similar to Micraster. A peripetaloua 
fasciole onl y. Pores slit-like in the petaloid parts of the arnbu- 
lacre, ex^pt in the anterior ambulacrumi Cretaceous to pre- 
sent day. Ex. H. hallyi, Cault. 

Schizaster. Test hcart-shapt^d, highest behind, with aptix 
posterior to the centre. Anterior ambulacrum long, placed in 
a groove; other ambulacra petaloid and in deep grooves — the 
po.stc 5 rior pair much shorter than the an tero -lateral pair. Peri- 
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stoino near the anterior margin, with projecting lip. Periproct 
on the posterior truncated end of the test. A peripetalous 
fasciolo, and usually also a lateral fasciole diverging from the 
formrir and passing beneath the periproct. Eocene to present 
day. Ex. S. d'urhani, Bracklesham Beds. 

Toxaster. Test sub -cordate, broadest anteriorly, highest 
posteriorly. Apical disc behind the centre. Anterior ainbu- 
laej’Uin in a broad, shallow groove; other ambulacra level with 
the int(‘ratnl)ulacra or only slightly sunk, sub-petaloid, flexuous; 
]K)Ht(Tior pair shorter than the anterior pair; pores elongate. 
Peristoinei anterior, transverse. Periproct on the upper part 
of tlie posterior truncatf^l end. Tubercles small, perforate. No 
fasciole. Lower Cretaceous. Ex. T. complanatus. 

Distribution of the Echinoidea 

Some echinoids live at great depths in. the ocean, no less 
than a doz(‘n species having been found below the 2000 
fathom line, and one even at 2000 fathoms; but by far the 
larger number occur near the coasts in shallow water; thus, 
of the 297 existing species rct^orded by Agassiz, 201 are 
found in water of les.s than loO fathoms in depth. ^Echinoids 
are mo.st abundant where the sea-bottom is rocky, sandy, 
or calcareous, and loss common where it is muddy^ con- 
sefjuently fossil forms are rare in clayey strata. Those found 
in deep water have a much wider range in space than those 
found in shallow water. Many genera, especially those with 
a considerable range in depth, have also a long range in 
time, some extending back to the Cretaceous or even to the 
Jurassic period, e,g. Hemipedina, Catopygus, Salenia, Hemi- 
tister. 

All the Palaeozoic Echinoids belong to the Endobranchiate 
division of the Regular group. With two exceptions the 
coronals characterised by consisting of more than 20 columns 
of ))lat(‘s. Tn each ambulacral area the number ranges from 
2 to 20 ; i‘a(*h plate has one pair of pores, so that in some 
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oases the number of tube-feet in each area was very large. 
In each interambulacral area the ilumber of columns varies 
from 3 to 14. Some forms have a rigid test, but in many 
genera the plates of both areas overlap, so that the test was 
flexible. The ocular plates are generally insert, and tbe 
genital plates commonly have 3 or more perforations. 1 
Echinoids are rare in Palaeozoic formations, especially in 
those of pre-Carboniferous age. The earliest representatives 
are found in the Ordovician. Bothriocidaris (fig. 62), from\ 
the Upper Ordovician of Russia, has been regarded as a\ 
Cystid, but is more probably an echinoid of a peculiar type, 
difiering from all others in having a single column of plates 
in each interambulacral area, and in the ambulacral plates 
being as large as the interambulacrals with which they 
alternate. Also the pairs of pores in the ambulaorals are 
placed vertically, and the test was rigid. In Aulechims 
from the Upper Ordovician of Girvan, and in Myrmtiches 
from the Middle Ordovician, there are numerous columns 
of ambulacral plates and the test was flexible. 

Three genera are known in the Silurian. All have flexible 
tests, with several columns of interambulacral plates. PoUbo- 
discus and KonincJcocidaris have two columns of ambulacral 
plates, Echinocyetis has four. In the Devonian Echinoids 
are still very rare, the genera represented being Eocidaris^ 
Lepidechinoides, Lcpidocmtrus, and NortOnechinus. 

In the Carboniferous the echinoids with numerous columns 
of plates in the corona reach their maximum development. 
The genera with only two columns of ambulacrals are 
ArchcBOcidaris (fig. 69), Maccoya, Pdlcseckinus and Perischo- 
domus ; those with more than two columns of ambulacrals 
are Lepideathes, Lovenechinus, Mekmechinus and Oligoporus. 
MiocidariSy the earliest representative of the Cidarids, 
appears in the Carboniferous and Permian but is more 
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abundant in the Trias and Lower Jurassic; it resembles 
Archceocidaris but has two instead of four columns in each 
interambulacral area, and is the earliest echinoid known 
in which the corona consists of 20 columns of plates. In 
the Permian there are few echinoids; ArehoRocidaris and 
Miocidaris are represented; Meekechinus with 20 columns 
of ambulacrals and 3 columns of interambulacrals is the last 
representative of the type of echinoid characteristic of the 
Palaeozoic. 

In the Trias echinoids are found in St Cassian, Bakony 
and Timor. All the characteristic Palaeozoic types have 
disappeared, in most cases without leaving any descendants, 
and their place is taken by genera with only 20 columns 
of plates in the corona and a rigid test. The Cidarids are 
the chief forms, and they differ from Miocidaris in having 
a rigid instead of a flexible test. Associated with the 
Cidarids are some other regular forms, the first representa- 
tives of the Ectobranchiates — ^forms with notches in the 
peristome, indicating the appearance of external gills, and 
with compound plates in the ambulacra. Some of these 
early Ectobranchiates differ but little from Cidarids, from 
which they appear to have been derived. 

In the Jurassic rocks the echinoids are much more 
numerous, relatively to the other groups of animals, than 
in the earlier formations; they are c.omparatively rare in 
the Lias and the other clayey divisions, but very abundant 
in the calcareous beds, especially in the Inferior Oolite and 
the Corallian. Cidaris is abundant throughout, and the 
Ectobranchiates develop rapidly and are abundant in the 
Middle and Upper Jurassic, e.g. Acrosakniay Diadmopm, 
DiplopodiUf Hemipedim, Pedina, Psevdidiaderm, SUm- 
echinus. In the lias Irregular Echinoids, belonging to the 
Holectypina, make their appearance. One of the earliest 
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of those is Pygaster (Plesiechinm) which differs in structure 
but little from the Ectobranchiates, from which it has 
probabl}^ been derived. It is only just irregular, since the 
periproct touches the posterior end of the apical disc. In 
other genera (e.g. Holectypus) the irregularity becomes mons 
marked owing to the shifting of the periproct further from 
the apical disc. Galeropygus is another genus of the HolecA 
typina which appears first in the Lias and is only just ir- \ 
regular and resembles in structure the early Ectobranchiates. \ 
The three genera mentioned all become abundant in the \ 
Middle and Upper Jurassic. The more irregular group, the 
Spatangina, also appears in the Lias. In most of the early 
forms the mouth is only a little in front of the centre, but 
later, in relation to a burrowing mode of life, it tends to 
move towards the anterior margin and then the test be- 
comes more distinctly elongate and the bilateral symmetry 
more marked. In these, owing to a change in feeding habits, 
the lantern and perignathic girdle disappear. Further, the 
ambulacral areas are now formed of simple plates. The 
principal genera of the Spatangina which are common in 
the Middle and Upper Jurassic are Clypeus, CollyriteSj 
Hybodyptus, Nxtdtoliiea and Pygurua. 

In the Cretaceous the echinoids are even more abundant 
than in the Jurassic, and attain a great development in the 
upper division of the system ; many of the genera found in 
the Lower Cretaceous occur also in the Upper Jurassic, 
but the irregular forms are more numerous than hitherto, 
and show a still greater development in the Upper Creta- 
ceous, where Micraster, Echinocorya and other allied genera 
are characteristic. The most important^ genera are; (1) 
regular, Cidaria, Paeudodiademaf Phymosoma, Peltaatea, 
Salenia] (2) irregular, Diacoidea, Oonulus, Catopygua, Hemi- 
aAtei\ Mimiater, EpiaaUr, Cardiasierj Holaater, Echinocotys. 
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The Clypeastrina make their first appearance in the Upper 
Chalk. 

Between the Cretaceous and Eocene there is, in Britain, 
a great break in the succession of the echinoids ; not a single 
species is common to the two systems, and most of the 
genera also are different. This change is due in part to the 
great difference in the conditions under which the deposits 
were formed, the Chalk being a comparatively deep-water 
formation, and the Eocene beds, shallow water; but the 
Eocene forms differ more from those of the Upper Chalk 
than from those of the Chalk Mai;l, the latter deposit having 
been formed in water of less depth. Throughout the English 
Tertiaries the echinoids are much rarer than in the Creta- 
ceous; in the Eocene this can be accounted for largely by 
the fact that the sea-bottom was for the most part muddy; 
in the Oligocene by the prevalence of fresh-water and 
estuarine conditions; and in the Pliocene, by the lower 
temperature of the ocean. The London Clay echinoids 
belong to tropical or sub-tropical genera. The commonest 
forms in the Eocene of England are Hemiaster and Schizaster. 
In the Eocene of the South of Europe, North Africa, India, 
etc., echinoids are numerous ; the regular forms are relatively 
less important than in earlier formations, but the Clype- 
astrina and Spatangina, in this and subsequent deposits, 
become increasingly abundant ; the first group is represented 
by Clypeaster, Scutella, etc., the second by Echinolampas, 
SchizasteVi Hemiaster^ etc. The Pliocene echinoids found in 
East Anglia include some forms similar to those found in 
the North Atlantic, and others which show considerable 
affinity to species now living in the West Indian seas ; the 
principal genera represented are Echinus^ Strongylocentrotus^ 
Echinocyamus, Spatangus, and Temnechinus. 
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CLASS TTL HOLOTHUKOIDKA 

This Class inoliidos the sca-cucurnbers. They possess an 

elongated and usually cylindrical body with the mouth at 

one end and the anus at the other, around the mouth is la 

circle of tentacles, which are really modified tube-feet. 

Prom the water- vascular ring five radial vessels are givep 

off and end near the anus; })ranches also go to the tentacles.! 

In Synapta and its allies tube-feet (with 

the exception of the tentacles), as well | 

as radial vessels, are absent. The stone- V / tera 
( \ ^ J L / XHiy 

canal in almost all cases opens into ^ ^ 

the body-cavity. The integument is 
, , ' 1.1 ‘ I 1 . ► 1 hg. 75 . A, B, anchor and 

leathery, andtheskeletonisvory poorly of Synapta tenera, 

developed, consisting of minute isolated liecent. (\ wheel of r 'hiro- 
pieces of various shapes, such as spi- f from the In- 

cules, anchors, and wheels (fig. 75). 

At the pr(;s(‘nt day the Holothuriaris are widely distri- 
buted, but owing to the nature of their hard parts they 
are rarely found fossil. Hpecimens found in the Middle 
C'ambrian of British Cblumbia were regarded by Walcott as 
Holothurians and may possibly belong to this Class. The 
earliest known European forms, represented only by skeletal 
structures, occur in the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland, and 
in the Permian of Cerraaiiy, Some specimens have been 
recorded from Jurassic, Cretaceous and later formations. 
An impression of the body of a Holothurian has been found 
in the Upper Jurassic of Soleuhofen. Synapta lias been 
recorded from the Oligoccne. 
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n. PELMATOZOA 

The Pelniatozoa, unlike the Eleutherozoa, are generally 
Hedentary, being attached to the sea-floor or some foreign 
object by the aboral surface, usually by means of a jointed 
stem; in most cases the attachment is permanent, but it 
may be temporary only. The group is essentially distin- 
guished by the ciliated grooves which radiate from the 
mouth ; the cilia produce a current of water which carries 
small organisms to the upwardly directed mouth. The 
(^Jasses of the Pelmatozoa are: (ij Crinoidea, (2) Cystidea, 
(II) Blastoidea, (4) Edrioasteroidea. 


CLASS 1. CRINOIDEA 

Thf^ (Yinoidea. include the sea- lilies and feather -stars. The 
bcjtly consists of a siem, a calyj\ and movable arms given 
off from the margin of the calyx (fig. 7b). 

Th(^ calyx is more or less globular, or (’up- or basin-shaped, 
and contains the digestive and other important organs. The 
mouth is either at or near the centre of the ventral or oral 
surface, and the suus, which is in the ]> 08 terior inter-radial 
area, is also (jii the oral surface, and is usually situated at 
the end of a tubular process; the alimentary canal is tubular 
and inak(^s a eoinplcte coil around the cavity of the calyx. 
1'here is a groove on the veJitral surface of eacli arm, and 
these grooves- the food -grooves — are continued over the oral 
surface to tlie mouth; they are lined wdth cilia, })y the move- 
men tr. of which food is cojiveyed to the mouth. There are 
fiv(^ arms, but each may branch re})eatedly. Immediately 
under the groove of each arm there is a radial nerve-cord ; 
these (uirds unit-e to form larger trunks and ultimately join 
as a ring round the mouth, Beneath the nerve of each arm 
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is a radial vesssel of tho water-vascular system, which is 
continuod over the oral surface and joins a ring round the 
mouth; from this ring tubes (stone canals) hang down and 
open into the body-cavity, which cornmimicatt^s with the 
water of the exterior by means of pores. From the radjal 
vessels tubes are given off to the tube-feet, which form\a 
row on eac.h side of the food -grooves, and function in respira- 
tion. In addition to the nervous system already mentionect 
tliere is another supplying the aboral elements of the 
skeleton ; from a centre at the aboral pole of the calyx nerve 
cords are given off, wliich pass through canals in the plates 
of the calyx to the arms and pinnules, and also into the 
stem when present. All the organs of the body are thus 
radially symmetrical with the exception of the alimentary 
canal. 

The stem (tig. 76) in the crinoids is more or less flexible, 
and is sometimes several feet in length. It consists of a 
number of segments, known as colimnah, which may be 
disc-like or pentagonal (occasionally square or elliptical); 
or they may be higher than broad, forming cylinders ; these 
columnals arti(Hilato by their fiat surfaces, which are often 
provided with radiating striae or witli ridges in tho form 
of a rosette. Each columnal is pit^r(;ed at the centre by a 
canal which is circular or pentagonal and contains a pro- 
longation of the aboral nervous system and vascular organ. 
The columnals are generally of different heights —larger 
plates b(‘ing separated by smaller; the former are first 
developed, and the latter are those whi(*h are subsequently 
introduced between them. The lower (or distal) end of the 
stem may taper, but usually branches or expands and serves 
to fix the animal; when a crinoid lives on a soft sea-floor 
it is fixed by a branching root-like structure (fig. 76), but 
when it is attached to a rock or other firm substance solid 
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calcareous material is secreted forming an encrusting plate 
or mass {e.g, Apiocrinus). In the course of evolution, and 
sometimes in the development of the individual (hg. 76), 
the stem at first consists of cycles of five plates (pentameres) 
alternating in position; subsequently the five plates of a 
cycle become horizontal, and afterwards fuse to form a single 
oolumnal. From the stem small branches known as cirri are 
sometimes given off; these have a structure similar to that 
of the stem, and are also pierced by a central canal. In the 
course of evolution cirri originate as root -like branches at 
the distal end of the stem, but subsequently they appear 
at higher levels and are then borne on some of the larger 
columnals. 

The part of the calyx below' the origin of the arms is 
called the dorsal cup (fig. 76); the part above them is the 
legmen. The dorsal cup consists at its base of a cycle of five 
plates, known as basals (ffgs. 81,6; 82, c); but, owing to 
fusion, the number of basals is sometimes reduced to four, 
three, or rarely two. In some forms there is below the basals 
and alternating with them another row of plates (five or 
three), termed infra-basals (fig. 82, 6), and the base is then 
said to be dicyclic\ when basals only are present, it is 
monocyclic. Above the basals, and alternating with them, 
is a cycle of five radial plates (figs. 81, r; 82, d), which usually 
form the sides of the dorsal cup ; each radial is in a direct 
line with one of the arms. In some genera there are, between 
the two posterior radials, other plates, the anal inter-radiala 
(figs. 81, a; 82, e). Sometimes there are inter-radial plates 
between the other radials as well. 

The arms are characteristic of the Crinoidea, they come 
off directly from the radials, and are formed either of a 
single or of a double row of plates, the brachiaU ; when 
there is a single row the arm is termed uniserial (fig. 82); 
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Fig. 76. Botryorrinus (iivadfirtylut, fnuii tin* VV<m\I<)( k Limet^tono- a 
Hiinplr form of (Vinoid, soon from llit- postr iiOT irrtrr-iadnis. (From the 
(iuide to thf' (if-ol. lirit Ahiff.) M.iturul size. 
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when there are two rows it is biserial. In biserial arms the 
plates alternate with one another. The brachial plates are 
connected by muscles by means of which the movcTncnts of 
th(^ arms are effected. The dorsal or outer surface of the 
brachial j)lates is rounded; on the ventral or inner surface 
there is a groove in which the soft parts, above described, 
are placed; and there is usually also a perforation below 
the groove, in which the dorsal nerve-cord is situated. The 
groove in tlie arms is covered over by a series of plates — the 
covering plates, which can be opened and closed, and serve 
for the protection of the soft parts Where an arm branches, 
the brachial whi<'h supports two branches (figs. 76, 82, S3, a) 
has slo})ing sides, and is known as an axillatr. Small un- 
branched appendages calhul pinnules (xicur on the arms of 
many crinoids (fig. 76); they are similar in structure to the 
arms, and arc given off alternately on opposite sides. In 
living crinoids the genital products mature in th(‘, pinnules. 

The arms in simpk* types of crinoids are short, uniserial 
and unbrancluHi, but in more advaiiccxl types th(‘y branch 
several or many times and may attain a great length, in 
this way the food supjdy is increased. The two branches 
formed at each division may be of equal thickness; or all 
the branches on one side may be thin and those on the other 
thick ; or the branches may be alternately thick on one side 
and thin on tht^ other. The character of th(‘ arms also shows 
a relation to habitat. (Virioids which live in deep or quiet 
water have long, thin arms, while those found in rough 
water have short and thick arms. 

Till biserial arm arose from the uniserial type by the 
jlevelopment of pinnules (fig. 77). In uniserial arms a pin- 
nule is borne at the distal end of each bradiial, alternately on 
the two sides of the arm. Each platt^ is thick(‘r on the side 
bearing the pinnult‘ tlian on the opposite side. This difference 
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increaseB until the plates become wedge-shaped. Then the 
thin edge of the wedge ceases to reach the margin of the 
arm, and ultimately two rows of short brachials, meeting 
in the middle line of the arm, are developed, thus greatly 
increasing the number of pinnules in a given length of arpi. 

In some forms, the earlier rows of brachial plates becoifae 
firmly united to one another and to the radials (figs. 8J, 
85, 2 , 3, br ) ; these fixed brachials have often been regarded 
as radials, but morphologically they are only brachials which 
have become incorporated into the calyx. The fixed brachials 
may be in contact at the sides, or, as in most Paleozoic 



Fig. 77. Evolution from uniserial to bisenal arms. (After Bather.) 


crinoids, they may be separated by other plates which are 
termed inter -brachials (fig. 81, tr). in the posterior inter- 
radial area (that which leads up to the anus) the inter- 
brachial plates are often more numerous than in the other 
areas, so that the radial symmetry of the dorsal cup is no 
longer perfect. 

In several groups of crinoids a tendency for the root to 
disappear is seen, so that the animal was no longer per- 
manently fixed but could moor itself by means of the cirri 
or by the distal end of the stem coiling around some object. 
In some cases this led to a complete or almost complete 
loss of the stem and the adoption of a free -swimming mode 
of life. In Millericrinus pralti (Jurassic) aU stages in the 
process of reduction can be seen in different individuals, 
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from those with a long stem consisting of 70 columnals 
to those with a single ossicle fused with the base of the calyx. 
In Antedon a portion of the stem remains but is compressed 
and fused with the infra-basals into a single ossicle which 
bears cirri. In Saccocoma (Upper Jurassic to Chalk), Mar- 
supites and Uintacrinus (Upper Chalk) there is no stem, 
but a central pentagonal plate at the base of the calyx 
(fig. 84, c). In these genera the calyx is large, with thin 
walls, making a light body. In Saccocoma it is formed 
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F’ig. 78. Three stages in the evolution of the Tegmen. A, orals only; 
B, orals and ambulacrals; (!, arabulaoralH enlarged near the mouth (p). 
As, anus; P, peristomal plates; M, madreporic pores; 0, orals; R, radial 
plate; x, anal plate; Amb, ambulacra! plates. (After Bather.) 

mainly of the radial plates; in Marsupites of large infra- 
basals, basals and radials; while in Uintacrinus the calyx 
consists of a large number of small plates, owing to the 
incorporation of numerous brachials, inter-brachials and 
pinnulars. In Saccocoma and Uintacrinus the arms were 
long, suggesting adaptation for a pelagic mode of life ; this 
accords with the wide geographical distribution of Uinta- 
crinas^ which has been found in Europe, North America and 
Australia. 

The tegmen or ora) surface of the calyx (figs. 78, 79) 
is usually more or le^ss completely covered by plates. Some- 
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timtjs (tig. 78 A) fivr largo triangular plates (orah) only 
0(;eur, between which are the food-grooves leading to the 
mouth ; but usually the oral plates become reduced in size, 
aiul other small(T plates appear — the food-grooves being 
usually covered by plates, sometimes calk'd ‘ ambulacrals’ 
(tig. 78 II, C), ajid between them then' may occur nurneroiis 
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Fig 71) Tt'grncn of Taxocrtnua interm-edius, Silurian A, anal ndgu; 
Hr, etlgcHof brachial plat(\s; ilIAmh., iIIlAmh., intcrambulacrals,- 

t), oral plate, (l''roni liatluT, after Wach.smuth and Springer,) 

Fig. HU. Cactoenuuf) 'proboftctfiiali.^ CarbouiferouH. 1, .specimen with one 
Hide ol teginen broken away; 2, food canal from above: 3, corivoluieci 
oigan from below. T, tegmen; amb., tube formed of ambulacral and Hide 
jilates enclosing food groove and water vcHHel; Hr', arm openings; 
ff, conveduted skeleton of gut. (From Bather, after Meek.) x I j. 

‘interarnbulacrar plates (tig, 79). In the (Jamerate type of 
(‘riuoid, which tlourished in the Palaeozoic {e.g. Actinocrinus), 
the. t(‘gmen rionsists of a complete vault or dome of stout 
f)lat(js conci'aling the mouth as well as the food -grooves and 
tiieir covering jilates (tig. 80); commonly this plated tegmen 
extends upwards around the anal jirocess forming a tube- 
like covi'ring (tig. 7b). 
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The various plates of the erinoid skeleton a.re joined 
together by fibres of connective tLssue continuous with 
those which form the organic basis of the plates. In some 
cases adjacent plates become fused owing to the deposition 
of calcareous material between them. 

Iti the geiu^ra described below, (he basiils. ratluils, and arms 
an' 6v(‘ in innnbc'r uiiU'sh otherwise .stated. 

A Manor tfclic drinoids 

Platycrinus. Basnls ttuee, unequal Itadials large. Some 
fixed l)raehia]s. One in ter -brachial in each area —more in the 
po.steriof (anal) area. No in1.cr-rad;#il. Anns bifurcating once to 


.br 



81 . Diagram oi the |jlatcs of Ariinoennm triacontadactylm, ('arboni- 
ferouH Limestone, h, basal plate.M; r, railials; H, It, fixed brachiaLs; br, 
brachial plates; ir, inter- brachials; a, anal intev-radml. 

tlirici*, uniserial at tlie lowtT end, biserial above; pinnules long. 
'1 egm-'n wuthsinall plates; amissub-eeiitral,sonietnnesat the end 
of aJOiigproeess. Stem long, sect ion often ellipbieal. i)('vonian,but 
mainly (larboiiih^rous. Kx. P. hrri,^, (\irboniferuus fainestone. 

Eucalyptocrinus { — Hypanthocrinuft). Calyx deeply eon- 
eave at the has(‘; at the liortom of the eavity four hasals, at 
the sidf'S five radials; siw ta'al cycles of fixi'd braehials, and .sonu* 
mb*r-braehials. Ti'gnu'u elevated, and forming a central anal 
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tube composed of five rows of large plates. Ten vertical parti- 
tions spring from the outside of the tegmen, forming compart- 
ments in which the ten arms rest. Arms biserial except at the 
base. Mainly Silurian; one Devonian species. Ex. E, deoorua, 
Wenlock Limestone. 

Actinocrlnus (fig. 81). Calyx pear-shaped, ovoid, or more or 
less spherical. Basals three, equal, forming a hexagon. Kadi^ls 
generally higher than wide. The first two rows of brachiafs 
firmly unite<l. Inter -brachials numerous; and also one (po!^- 
terior) inter-radial, above which the inter -brachials are more 
numerous than in the other areas. Tegmen formed of thick, 
tubercled, hexagonal plates, produced into a tube with the anus 
at the end. Arm -branches ten to thirty, biserial. Stem circular, 
canal pentagonal. Carboniferous. Ex. A. triacontadactylus^ 
Carboniferous Limestone. 

Amphoracrinus. In essential structure agrees with Actino- 
crinu8f but the dorsal cup is low with few inter -brachials. Anal 
tube short, cxcentric. Carboniferous. Ex. A. amphora. 

B. Dicyclic Crinoids 

Gyathocrlnus (fig. 82). Calyx cup-like. Infra-basals small, 
equal, pentagonal. Basals large, hexagonal (except the posterior, 
which is heptagonal and supports the square inter -radial plate). 
Badials sliield -shaped. Arms uniserial, very long, bifurcating 
from five to seven times, without pinnules. Tegmen produced 
into a long or short anal tube. Stem round, without cirri. Silurian 
to Carboniferous. Ex. C. longimanus, C. acinotubus, Silurian. 

Grotalocrinus. Dorsal cup similar to that of Cyathocrimis. 
Some fixed brachials present. Arms uniserial, dichotomous, the 
branches uniting so os to form lamellar expansions or networks; 
pinnules absent. Tegmen nearly flat, formed of small plates with 
five large plates at the centre. Anus near the posterior margin. 
Stem thick, circular; canal pentagonal; root thick, branching. 
Wenlock Limestone. Ex. O. rugosus. 

Botryocrinus (fig. 76). Calyx small, cup-shaped. Infra- 
basals pentagonal ; basals hexagonal (except the two posterior, 
which are pentagonnl); radials with the articular surface occu- 
pying \ to f of the width; two anal inter-rodials, one as in 
Cyathocrinns, another below it on the right. Arms divide, 
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giving ten main branches which often bear smaller branches or 
pinnules. Anal tube large, sometimes coiled, anus near its base. 
Stem formed of low plates, often in five pieces. Silurian and 
Devonian. Ex. B. decadactylv^, Wenlock Limestone. 

Poteriocrlnus. Calyx with thin plates. Infra-basals equal. 
Basals high. Three anal inter-radials present. Radials with well- 




Fig. 82. Fig. 83. 

Fig, 82. Cyathocrinus longirnanus, from the Silurian, a, portion of stem; 
h, infra- basal plates; c, basals; d, radials; e, anal inter-radial; /, first 
brachial. Reduced. 

Fig. 83. Pentacrinusfosailis, Lias. Calyx and part of stem and arm. s,Btem ; 
6, basal plate; r, radials; a, axiUare; p, pinnules. (After Bather, 1898.) 

marked concave articular surfaces which do not occupy the 
entire width of the plates. Anal tube long. Arms long, branch- 
ing, with pinnules. (Devonian?), Carboniferous. Ex. P. craaaus. 
Carboniferous. 

Woodocrlnus. Like Poteriocfrinus but calyx and arms usually 
shorter; anal tube inconspicuous. The arm-facet occupies the 
full width of the radial. Carboniferous. Ex. W, macrodactylus. 
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Encrlnus. Calyx saucer-shaped. Infra-basals very small, 
generally cencM^altsd by the stern, Btisals rather large, hexagonal. 
Kadials larg(', pentagonal. Two lixc'd })raehials in each ray, the 
upper being axillaiy. No inber-brachiaJs. no anal inter-radials. 
Arms bifurcating, th(^ branches unis('rial a,l first, then alternating, 
final lybis(!riaJ ; with pinnules. Tegmen covcTcd with plates. Shin 
long, with small canal. Trias, Ex. K. (iliijornilit, Muschclkalkl 
Pentacrinus (fig. 811). Calyx small, bowl-slmja^d, consisting 
of small infra-basals. liasals, and radials wdiich project liki^ 
s]ii ties ovtT the stem. Arms very lung, nnitii branched, umserial ; 



Ki;;. S4 Marj^upitcs I'pjKjr Chalk. 1. (’iily.x from the Hide. 

2 lladialH and arms, r, central plate; //I, infra-basaLs; li, biiHaLs; M, 
rtidiais; i Br, inter- hrachial; /, fulcral ndge of radial facet; /j, pinnulcH; 
.s, junction of brachial plates. (From Rather ) 


tlie small branches all coiru^ off on the snnu* side of each main 
branch. The arms bear pinmile.s. Stem long, jientngonal, with 
cirri corning off in wdiorls; the articular surfaces of the colurnnais 
with five raised, crenulate, petnloid parts which are narrow and 
(juih^ distinct from one another. Jurassic. Ex. P. foasili^i, Lias. 

Marsupites (fig. 84), ('alyx large, glolnilar; jjlates large and 
thill. Stem abst^nt Base formed of a large central jientagonal 
plate ((?). Tnfra-basals pentagonal. Basals hexagonal, lladials 
pt*ntagonal, with ercscimtic de}jressionH for the articulation of 
the arms. Arms relatively short, bifurcating, uriisenal; first 
lirachial much narrower than the radial. Upper (-balk. Ex. 
M. testvdmariufi. 
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Ichthyocrlnus. Three very small infra basals; five small 
basals ; five radials ; two or thrtie cycles of fixed brachials. Anal 
inter -radial small, below the right posterior radial. Arms in 
contact all round, interlocking, uniserial ; no pinnules. Siknian. 
Ex. I. piriformis. 

Sagenocrlnus . Infra-basals small. Anal inter -radial sunk 
between basals; radials large. Numerous cycles of fixed 
brachi als, separa ted by very numerous 
inter- brachials. Arms dividing, uni- 
serial; no jjinnules. Silurian. Ex. S. 
expansiis. 

Apiocrinus (fig. 85). Calyx large. 

Infra -basals enclosed by, and often 
fus(Ml with, the thick basals. KadiaLs 
low, excavated on their upper surfaces. 

Four cycles of fixed brachiats. Arms 
te-u, bifurcating once or twice, uni- 
serial. Stem long, cylindrical, base 
expanded; tiie articular surfaces of 
the coluinnals radiately striated. The 
upper (X)lumnals are in contact at thf‘ 
periphery only. The upper part of the 
.stern expands and passes gradually 
into th(’! calyx ; the upper surface of the 
last columnal is provided with five ra- 
diating ridges between which the basals 
lie. Jurassic (Low''erOretace<»u.s?). Ex. 

A. parkinsonl, Bradford Clay. 

Millericrinus. Allied to Apiocrinus, Usually the to[) 
columnal only is widened. Articular fac(Js of radials and 
brachials well developed. Lias {'! also Trias) to Lower Cre- 
taceous. Kx. M. pratti, Inferior and Great Oolite. 

Bourgueticrinus. Calyx .small, with vertical or inwardly - 
sloping sides; basals about half the height of radials; two rows 
of fixed brachials; no inter-brachials. Free arms unknown. 
Stem long, the top columnal very large, as wide as the calyx; 
upper columnals with circular, others with elliptical, articular 
faces and a traiisv*!rse ridge across the longer diameter. Cn*- 
taceous. Ex, B. ellipticus^ Chalk. 



Fig. 85. Apiocrinus parkiu- 
50 in, from the Bradford Clay. 
5, top columnal of the stem; 
h, basal plates ; r, radial 
plates; 2, 3, and hr, fixed 
brachial plates, x^. 
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Distribution of the Crinoidea 

Although not so numerous and varied as in the Palaeozoic 
period, the Crinoidea are represented at the present day 
by a large number of species belonging to about 100 gener$. 
The unstalked forms are the most important (the Ante- 
donidae, ActinometridaB, etc.); these are widely di8tributed\ 
and occur chiefly in shallow water, but some are found ai 
considerable depths — Antedon extending from the shore- 
line down to 2000 fathoms, and Aciinonietra down to 800 
fathoms. The stalked crii\oids (e.g. Isocrinus, Rhizocrinus) 
are much loss abundant than the unstalked forms, and are 
found mainly at great depths. In some cases the species 
of crinoids have only a limited distribution in space. 

In the Palaeozoic formations the crinoids are much more 
numerous than the other Echinoderms, their remains (chiefly 
stems) forming the main part of some limestone beds 
(crinoidal limestone or marble), as for instance in the Car- 
boniferous. The other Echinoderms are seldom sufficiently 
numerous to be of importance as rock-builders. The majority 
of fossil crinoids are stalked forms, and appear to have lived 
in fairly shallow water, since they are found in association 
with reef-building corals and other shallow- water organisms. 

Crinoids occur first in the Tremadoc Beds. In the Ordo- 
vician, GlyptocrinnSy Dendrocrinus, and a few others have 
been found. In the Silurian, crinoids become very much 
more abundant, and attain their maximum development ; the 
Camerate type, of which both monocyclic and dicyclic forms 
occur, arc important from now until the close of the Palapo- 
zoic; the principal genera are Botryocrinus^ Calceocrinus, 
CrotalocrinuSj Eucalyptocrinus, Gissocrinus^ Ichthyocrinus^ 
MarsipocrinuSj Periechocrinus, Pisocrinus, Sagenocrinus, 
Taxocrinus. In the Devonian, Cyathocrinus, Cupressocrinus , 
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Haplocrinus, Hexacrinus and others are common; in the 
Carboniferous, Actinocrinus, Amphoracrinus, Potcriocrinus, 
Plaiycrinus, Ehodocrims, and Woodocrinus. Crinoids are 
found in the Permian of Sicily and Timor; EutelocrinuSj 
Timorocrinus, etc. The PalfBOzoic genera do not survive into 
the Mesozoic, and throughout the Mesozoic formations 
crinoids are much leas abundant than in the Palaeozoic. 
In the Trias the characteristic form is Encrinus] Isocrimis 
is also present. In the Jurassic, Antedon, hocrinus, Penta- 
crinus, Saccocoma, Apiocrinus, and Millericrinus are found, 
the first two living on to the present day. The Cretaceous is 
characterised by Bourgueticrinus and the free-swimming 
Marsupitea and Uintacrinus — the last two being confined to 
the Upper Chalk. In the Cainozoic, crinoids are very rare, 
but Antedon has been found in the Lower Eocene, 

CLASS II. CYSTTDEA 

The Cystidea vary considerably in structure. In some genera 
there is scarcely any sign of radial sjrmmetry, but in others 
it is indicated by the food-grooves which radiate from the 
mouth over the surface of the calyx, and bear simple arm- 
like structures called brachioles (fig. 89). In forms with 
fewer plates in the calyx the radial symmetry becomes more 
distinct. The plates of the Calyx are perforated by canals. 
The stem is short, and in some genera absent. 

The most primitive type is seen in Ariatocystis from the 
Ordovician (fig. 86). In this genus the body is ovoid or 
pear-shaped, and is formed of numerous polygonal plates 
without any regular arrangement except at the point of 
attachment; it is without food-grooves, brachioles or stem. 
The plates are perforated by canals perpendicular to the 
surface and distributed irregularly. The mouth (0) is at 
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the summit and the anus (.4^), covered by a pyramid of 
plates, is on one side. Dendrocysiis , from the Ordovician 



Fig. 86. 


F]g. 87. 

Fig. 86. Oniovician. 1, Hide view. 2, oral view, x j. 

3, base, .showing inipreHmon of gasteropod, x aruis; siirfaee 

of attaehiiieni; q, genital opening; m, hydropore; o, mouth. (After 
Rather.) 

Fig 87. /)ftnafrr>ri/s/is 6rofi>a, I’pper Ordovieian. (After Bather.) 

(tig. 87), is similar to ArisiocystU but a tapering stem, formed 
of t/wo rows of plates, is developed ; and the calyx is laterally 
comj>reHsed, probably indicating that the animal lived in a 
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horizontal position attached by the stem. Other genera, 
siu^h as Miirocystis and PlacocysliSj show a further modifica- 
tion since the two sides of the calyx differ in structure. 

In (Hyptosphonm (fig. 88 A), from the Ordovician, the 
calyx is sph(‘rit^al, and composed of a very large number of 
polygonal plates, which are without any radial arrange- 
mijnt. The mouth is at the summit of the calyx, and is 



Tig H8. A. Glyptosphn rci leurhU-nbcnp, from the Ordovician of Russia, 
a. mouth coveied by oral plat<’S, b, f(KKl-gr(>o\ os, t, faoot for the braohiolo; 
d, aiiuH; c, just iibovu* this is tlio tnanpular madroponte, just bolow is 
tin- circular j^oiiital a|K'rl.uro (after Volborth). B. A few plates of the 
sarni* enlarged, showing the pairs (»f poro.s C, IMatos of Echmosphn'ra, 
w^ith porc-ihonibs, enlarged, 

(‘ovcr(‘d liy five oral plates (u), between which the five food- 
grooves start and extend in a radial manruT over the upper 
])ari of the calyx sometimes giving off branches {b) \ at the 
ends of these groovers are facets (r) to which the brachioles 
Wert' articulated. The grooves were protected by small 
covering-j)lates. On one side of the ealyx is the anus (t/), 
which in pijrfect specimens is covered by a pyramid of small 
triangular plates. Between the mouth and the anus is the 
madreporite (c), whic^h is the extonial opening of the water- 
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vascular system ; just below it is the small, circular genital 
aperture. All the plates of the calyx are pierced by pairs 


of canals (diplopores) running per- 
pendicularly to the surface; tlic 
canals of each pair are joined by a 
U-shaped tube, and their external 
openings are enclosed in a raised 
or depressed area of oval shape (fig. 
88 B). The canals probably served 
in respiration by means of a thin- 
walled extension of the epidermis. 

In another group of the Cystidea 
the plates of the calyx are traversed 
by canals which are arranged in 
groups having a rhombic form ; one 
half of each rhomb is on one plate, 
the other on an adjoining plate (fig. 
88 C). The canals are parallel to 
the surface of the plates, and per- 
pendicular to the sutures between 



the plates. These groups of canals lepaZcnnus qmdri 

are known as pore-rhombs. Echino- fasdatus, from the Wenlock 

sphcBra, from the Ordovician, is a Limestone. Kestared figure. 

The brachioles of the outer 
form which possesses many pore- ^owa are erect; those of the 


rhombs; it has a spherical calyx, 
consisting of numerous plates, some 
of which project at the base and 
probably served to fix the calyx, 
there being no stem; around the 


middle row depressed. Near 
the top of the left-hand quarter 
is the anus; near the top of the 
right-hand quarter is a peetini 
rhomb. (From the Guide to 
the Geol. Dept., Brit. Mv^.) 
Natural size. 


mouth are from three to five small 


arms. In most genera belonging to this group, the plates 
of the calyx are much fewer than in Echinosphosra, and 
have a distinctly radial symmetry being ai ranged in cycles, 
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the plates of each oyt'Je alternating with those immediately 
below; for example, the calyx' of Lepculocrinus , from the 
Silurian (fig. 89), is formed of five cycles of plates; at 
the base is a cycle of four plates, followed by four cycles 
of five plates each; from the summit of the ovoid calyx 
four food 'grooves stretch toward the base ; they do not rest 
directly on the calyx, as is the case in (Uyptosphcpra, but 
on s])ecially-deveioped plates. Numerous brachioles come 
off from each side of the food -grooves. In this genus there 
are only threi* rhombs, and they are of the more highly- 
developed type calhid pectini-rhornhs, which differ from pore- 
rhombs in being surrounded by a raised rim and in having 
the folds of the plate more pronounced. In some other 
tVstideans of this group the brachioh^s are found near the 
mouth only, 

Dldrihuiion of the Cystidea 

The Cystidoans are comparatively rare fossils. They rangt‘- 
from the Middle C'arnbrian to the Devonian, and attain their 
maximum devolopme.nt in the Upper Ordovician. In the 
Menevian, Protoeyf^tis is found; this also occurs in the 
Tremadoc Beds, and with it MacrocysfeUa. In the Ordo- 
vician, AriMocystis, Dendrocyatis, Echinospheera, Plevro- 
cyatis, Glypto.sphara and others arc present ; in the Silurian, 
Lepadoennus, PseudoermuSj and Placocystis, In the De- 
vonian tluTC are fewer forms {PsevdoertnuSy Jaekelocystis), 


CLASS 111. BLASTOIDEA 

In tin Blastoids (fig. 90) the body consists of a calyx, usually 
with a st(‘m; V)ut the latter is rarely found attached to the 
calyx. The calyx may b(‘ spherical, oval, pear-shaped, or bud- 
like ; in most cases it is formed almost entirely of thirteen plates, 
arranged in a regular manner. True arms are not present. 


WP 


12 



J^rachioles 



Fig* 90. (/rophorrinu^ fuaiformis, from the C'ai'boiiiferouR ol Iowa, 
llestorofl figure. (From the (Jvnh to the Geol, Devi., Bnf. Mvs.) Natuial 
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Pentremites is the commonest Blastoid, and may therefore 
conveniently be taken as an example of the group. Its 
calyx (fig. 91) has the following structure. The aboral part 
is formed of a cycle of three plates — the basals (6), two of 
which are alike, and the third smaller. Above the basals 
is a cycle of live radial platen (r) ; these are larger than the 
basals, and form the main part of the calyx. At the upper 
end of each there is a deep incision, which serves for the 
reception of the food -carrying area (a ) ; this is usually 


ABC 



91. Pentremites godoni, CarboniferouH. A, side; B, upper surface t 
C, un<Jfr surface, a, ambulacra; fc, basal plates; r, radials; d, deltoids; 
s, spiracles around the mouth; aw, anus, x 2. 

spoken of as an ‘ambulacrum’, but there is no evidence 
of the existence of a radial water vessel, and it is doubtful 
whether this area is really homologous with the ambulacrum 
of an Echiuoid. Above the radials and alternating with 
them occur five smaller plates — the deltoids (d) or inter- 
rad^’als. The mouth is placed at the summit of the calyx, 
in the centre, and around it are five other openings termed 
spiracles (6'), one of which is larger than the others and in- 
cludes the anus (an). From the mouth the five ambulacra 
(a) radiate tow'ards the aboral surface, and are bordered 


12-2 
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partly by the deltoids but mainly by the radials. Each am- 
bulacrum (fig. 92) consists of the following plates: in the 
middle is a long pointed plate (1), ^ 

the to, which is traversed j ,.8p 

by a longitudinal canal, in which 

a nerve may have been present. On ' ^ gt 3\ \ 

each side of the lancet- plate is a row ^ ^ 

of small plates, the ddc-pkitea {s). 

Extending down the w iddle of each P "" B 

ambulacrum is the food -groove 

(a), which, in j)erfeet specimens, is IE J 

cover(*d over by small plates. At 

right angles to this groove, on each m W 

side of it, are numerous grooves. ^ ^ 

Along the outer margin of the side- 
plates there is a row of pores, the fljincct-plate; 
marginal 2)ores(p)yfoTmedhy spaces a,iood-gvoo\v; sp, spi- 

between adjoining plates. Beneath 

each ambulacrum are two hj/drofifrires (fig. 93, h), one on 
each side. The hydrospire (fig. 94) is a flattened and folded 
organ, communicating with the exterior by means of the 
marginal pores, and also by the spiracles on the oral surface 
of the calyx. A enrrent of water probably passed in through 
the former openings and out by the latter. In well-preserved 
specimens the mouth, as in many crinoids, is not visible ex- 
ternally, but is covered over by a roof of small plates. From 
the margins of the ambulacra pinnulc-like appendages known 
as hrachioleA^ (fig. 90) are given off ; these arc seldom pres(Tved, 
but pits or facets to which thtjy were attached are seen on the 
side-plates. 

The hydroHpires are really folded parts of the radial and 
deltoid plates — the folds being parallel to the margin of 
the ambulacra. This is clearly seen in Cadaster, which is 
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a more primitive form than Pentremites] in that genus 
(fig. 95) the folds open directly to the exterior by slits, 
owing to the fact that they are not covered by the lancet - 
plate and side-plates; and on account of this circumstance 
spiracles are not developed. In some genera, in which the 
folds are concealed (fig. 96), the space below the lancet- 



Fig. 93. Fig. 94. 


Fig 93. Pentremites mlcatus, (JarbomferouB. Horizontal section of the 
calyx I, Jancet-plate; p, side- platen; r, radial plates; h, hydrospires (not 
quite correctly drawn, see fig. 94). (After Zittel.) Enlarged. 

I’ig. 94. Pentrfmiteg, (/arboniferous. Section across ambulacrum. 6r, 
braehiole; r.p,, covering plates; lancet-plate; o.s.p,, outer side-plate; 
Jt, radial; s.L, sub-lancet-plate ; s.p., side-plate. (After Bather.) x5. 

plate and side-p]atcs, into which the folds open, communi- 
cates with the exterior at the oral end by slits or incipient 
spiracles. A further modification is seen in Pentremites 
(fig. 94) in which, owing to the hydrospire being pushed 
further into the cavity of the calyx, the folds open into a 
common canal instead of into the space between the sum- 
mits of the folds and the overlying lancet-plate and side- 
plates; this canal opens orally by true spiracles (fig, 91 B, a). 
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The number of folds in each hydrospire varies from one to 
nine. In a few primitive types hydrospires are absent. In 
many Blastoids there are five pairs of spiracles and an inde- 
pendent anus, but in some genera (e.g. Pentremites) the pairs 
are confluent so that only five spiracles are present, of which 
the posterior encloses the anus. 

The ambulacra vary in width and length; they may be 
broad and petaloid or narrow and linear. In some genera 



Eig. 95. Cadaster inlohatus, Carboniforoua. Sf^ction acrosa ainbiilacrum. 
(After Bather.) x 5. 

Fig. 96. Phirnosckisma verneuili^ Oarboiiiferoua. S(‘rti(>n across aml)u- 
lacnim. (After Bather.) EnlargCMl. 

hr., brai'hiole; c.p , covenng-pJate; L, lancet -} >lato ; a.s.j)., outer side- ])1 ate; 
R, radial; R.jn\, part (jf radial; s.p.^ Hide-])late. 


the alternate side-plates become squeezed towards the out- 
side of the ambulacrum; ht^re they form an outer row, 
known as the (mter side-plaits, and arc smaller than the 
plates of the inner row. The side-plates may he entirely 
at the sides of the lancet-plate (fig. 96), or tlu^y may rest 
on it and partlj", or even completely, (conceal it (lig. 95). 
The basals, radials, and deltoids vary considerably in relative 
size — thus the deltoids may be very small (as in Troosto- 
crinus), or they may form a com erable part of the calyx 
(as in some species of Orbitremite- . 
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The most important characters of the Blastoidea as a 
Class are found in the ambulacra and hydrospires, the 
absence of true arms, the monocychc base consisting of 
three basals only, and the live incised radials. In a few rare 
cases, hydrospires have been found to be present in the 
Crinoidea {Carahocrinub\ Hyhocrimts). 

Godaster. Calyx in the form of a-ii inverted cone or pyraimd. 
Basals forming a conical and usually dot^p ciip; radials large, 
with the forked parts sharply hi ni, forming part of the flattened 
upper 8iirfa.co of the calyx; deltoids and anibulaera contined 
to up[)er surface. A long lancet-plate, with side-jilates, oceairs 
between the d(;ltoids and radials. llydrospires e,onsist of sharp 
folds of the calyx where the radials and deltoids meet, and open 
at the surfacu by slits. Mouth peni.agonal, originally plated 
over; no spiracles; anus between the posterior deltoid and 
radials. Sihirian to C 1 ar bom f (irons. Ex. C (nlohatus, Carboni- 
h'rous. 

Orbitremites { — Orafiatocnnus}. Calyx elliptical, ovaUs or 
more or loss spherical, in section pentagonal or round; with 
(‘.oiicave base. Basals small, not. sei^n in a side view, iladials 
of variable sizti and forming part of the base. Dtdtoids g<auTally 
rhombic, large in some species, small m others. Ambulacra 
narrow, straight, with nearly parallel sides. Lancet-plate nar- 
row. Hydrospires simple, usually with two or tliree folds only, 
dilaUid at th»^ free ends; the inner fold forms a plate next to 
the Janc(’t-plat(\ Spiracles five, round or oval, piercing the 
ajiiees of th(i deltoids, the posterior ora' including the anus. 
(Carboniferous Lim(‘stone. Ex. (f. derhienfiis. 


Distribution of the Blftstoldea 

In England the Blastoids range from tiui Devonian to the 
CarlioiiiferouB, being most abundant in the latter. A few 
primitive types (Asieroblastus, Blastoidocrinus) occur in the 
Ordoviidan of Russia and (Canada; and some others [Troosto- 
crinuH, Codader) are found in the Silurian of North America. 
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The English Devonian forms are rare and but little known. 
In the (/arboniferoiis Limestone the blastoids attsin their 
maximum development; ton genera are represented, the 
most imj)ortant being Cadaster, Orophocrims, Schizoblastus, 
Orbitremites and Mesoblasius. Pentremiles is common in thei 
Carboniferous of America, but is not found in Britain. \ 
A number of genera have been found in the Permian of\ 
Timor. 


CLASS IV. EDRIOASTEROIDKA 

The calyx in the Edrioasteroids (hg. 97 A) is usually com- 
posed of a large number of irregular plates, and in most 



Fig. 97. Edrioaster bigabyi, Ordovician of Canada. (From Bather.) 


A. Oral surface, amb, covering- plates over the anterior and left-anterior 
ambiilacral grooves, but removed from the other grooves; ad, floor- 
plates of amhulaeral grooves; p, pores between flooi -plates; ps, peri- 
stome, the greater part of which is roofed by enlarged covering-plates; 
ia, interambulacrum; M, madreporite; As, anus. Natural size. 

B. Section across the same specimen through the right ant-erior ambu- 
lacrum and the left posterior interambulacrum. l.,ettering as in A. 
f, frame of stouter ])late8; w, membrane with overlapping plates 
thrown into five lobes (1). Natural size. 

C. iSection across an ambulacrum with covering -jdates (awb) over the 
groove {vg). Enlarged. 
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cases is flattened and more or less circular in outline; it is 
attached to some foreign body by the under part/ — a stem 
being rarely if ever present. The mouth is at the centre 
of the upper surface (ps), and is covered by plates; from 
it five ambulacra extend outwards over the upper surface 
of the calyx, and sometimes over part of the lower surface 
also. The ambulacra do not branch as a rule, but are fre- 
quently curved. The ambulacral grooves are covered by two 
rows of alternating plates (amb), similar to the covering- 
plates of crinoids. In Edrioaster and its near allies the 
floor of each groove is formed of spcial plates (ad), between 
or at the outer margins of which arc pores (p) which may 
indicate the existence of tube-feet. Neither brachioles nor 
arms are developed in connexion with the ambulacra. The 
anus, which is covered by a pyramid of plates, is on the 
iip]:>er surface — in the area between the two posterior ambu- 
lacra (ybs‘). The calyx was more or less flexible in some cases ; 
and frequently around its border on the upper surface (but 
sometimes on the lower, fig. 97 B, / ) there is a series of 
larger marginal plates, forming a framework, which, in 
combination with the five conspicuous ambulacra, gives the 
upper surface something of the appearance of a starfish in 
which the rays arc not prolonged. 

The Edrioasteroids include only a few genera, and have 
usually been regarded as Cystidea, but differ in the absence 
of brachioles, and in the occurrence of pores between the 
flooring- plates, suggestive of the presence of a radial water 
vessel with tube-feet. 

Distribution of the EdrioasteroideM 

The Class ranges from the Cambrian to the Carboniferous, 
and is best represented in the Ordovician. The principal 
genera are: iStrmiatocysiis in the Cambrian; Cyathocystis, 
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Edrioaster and Steganobladvs (?) in the Ordovician; Pyrgo- 
cystis in the Silurian; and Agelacrinus and Lepidodiscus, 
ranging from the Ordovician to the ('ar})oniferous.^ 

' Tho geiur.i Turrtlf>pas (Silurian), Lepidocokufi (Onloviuian to l)i>vo- 
Tiian) and Plumiditi^s (Ordovician to Devonian) have commonly boon 
regarded as early forms of Cirri pedes, but later work shows that this 
view cannot be maintained, it has been suggested that these and otheV 
allied genera may represent an early offshoot of the Echinoderm stock) 
for which the name Ma^hmndia has been proposed. 
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CLASS CH.®TOPODA 

Tfio Cluv-topoda include various forms of worms. The body 
is s(^gmoiil,ed and generally the segments arc numerous 
and similar.. There is a ventral nerve-cord with ganglia, 
and a nerv<^ring round the oesophagus connected with a 
j)air of ganglia above it, A varitudar system and a body- 
cavity ((*a3lom) are present. The cuticle is thin and flexible. 
The majority of tiio Oha^topoda jjossess bristle-like processes 
termed seta^ or clu^tJB wLich assist in locomotion. There are 
two orders: (1) the Polycha^ta, (2) the Oligochaeta, e.g. the 
common earth w^orm Protascohx (Ordovician and 

Silurian) probably belongs to this Order. 

UKDKK I. }M)LY(‘H/KTA 

The members of this Order iire nt^arly all marine, and are 
cLara,(3t.erised by the possession of numerous setae arranged 
m [)undloB on each segment: the setae are usiially placed on 
lob(iS or Haps on tin* sides of the st^gments termed parapodia. 
T(jnta(Jes are usually present on the head. Many forms live 
in tul)(3S, which may consist of carbonate of lime, of ehitiiious 
mat(Tial, or of grains of sand cemented together by a 
secretion ; thc‘- tubes are sometimes free, but often attached 
to some foreign object. On account of the possession of this 
tube the polyeliadjous worms are often found fossil. Other 
forms, which do not live in tubes, are provided with minute 
chitinous jaws, and in some formations, especially the 
Ordovician and Silurian, these are abundantly preserved. 
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Serpula. Tube calcar^^oiiH, long, round, angular or flattened; 
straight, curved irregularly or sometimes spirally, closed at one 
end; generally attached to some foreign object by a portion 
of its surfa(‘e. Silurian to present day. Rx. S’, gordialis, Chalk. 

Splrorbis. Tube calcareous, small, spiral, attached by one 
side. The spiral either left-handed or right-handed, the last , 
whorl oftt^n produced into a free tube. Ordovician to present ^ 
day. Rx. S, pusilliifi { = carbonari us). Carboniferous. 


Distribution of the Chcetopoda 

Nearly all the worms which are found fossil belong to the 
Order Polychaeta; the earliest examples occur in the Cam- 
brian Beds. In addition to worm-tubes and jaws, there are, 
in various rocks, numerous trails and burrows, which are 
considered by some authors to have been formed by worms, 
but in many cases it is probable that they were made by 
other animals such as crustaceans and gosteropods. 



PHYLUM BRACHIOPODA 

Clams 
1. Inarticulata 


2. Articulata 


In the Brachiopods the soft parts of the animal are enclosed 
in a shell which is formed of two parts termed valves, one 
placed on the dorsal surface, the other on the ventral. 
Oenerally the main part of the body occupies only the pos- 
terior portion of the shell. The interior of the shell is lined 
by the body-wall, and by the mantle, which is a prolonga- 
tion of the body-wall and is divided into two lobes, one 
occurring in each valve ; the space between the two is known 
as the mantle-cavity. The shell is secreted by the mantle. 
In most genera the margin of the mantle is thickened, and 
carries numerous chitinous setae, The mouth (fig. 98, v) is 
near the centre of the anterior surface of the body, and leads 
into an oesophagus, followed by a stomach, and an intestine. 
In the articulate brachiopods the intestine is short and ends 
blindly, in the inarticulate forms it is long and ends in an 
anus which opens into the mantle-cavity. The nervous 
system consists of a ring round the oesophagus, with gan- 
glionic enlargements from which nerves are given off to 
the arms, mantle, etc. The part of the body-cavity which 
surrounds the alimentary canal communicates with the 
mantle-cavity by means of two, or rarely four, funnel- 


Orders Sub-ordm 

fl. Atremata 
\2. Neotremata 

n. Strophomcnacea 
1. Protremata ... .12. Orthacea 

13. Pentameracea 
j 1 . Spiriferacea 

I 2. Telotremata . . . , <2. Rhychonellacea 

[[\. Tcrebratulacea 
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shaped canals, which serve as excretory organs. The bod^ 
cavity extends into the mantle as a series of spaces cr 
sinuses; those produce slight depressions on the interior of 
the valves, and can often be traced as ridges on the internal 
casts of fossil specimens (fig. 116 ). The body-cavity is fillcdi 
with a fluid which is kept in motion ^ 

by means of (dlia. The heart is on 
the dorsal surface of the stomach . d 

Reproduction takes place sex- 
11 ally, and the sexes are usually " V- ' 

separate. The genital organs are Z® 
placed in the body-(‘avity,* and in j®’. ^ -1,',' 

the sinuses of the mantle. 

Generally the greater part of 
the mantle-cavity is occupied by ^ 

the tophophore, consisting of two 

long processes, given off from the 

nf f he nidiifh known ^ 8 . Magdlama[=Wald- 

sides 01 tne nioutn, known as anm bon- 

or brachid (lig. 98 , d). The arms gitudmal section, d (upper), 

are covered with cirri (or ten- ^-ttrdinal process; d (lower), 
, 1 X I’ 1 arms; A, cirri (tentacles); a, ad- 

tacles) (A), the Clha on which ducioriDasdeBjc.c'.rlivarioator 
produce a current of water con- museles; septum; e,mtnith; 
veying food to the mouth. Re- 
spjiration is carried on mainly hy 

the mantle, but possibly also to some extent by the arms. In 
some brachiopods spicules of calcite are found in the mantle, 
and sometimes also in the arms and cirri. 


2, terminal part of alimentary 
canal. (After Davidson.) xH. 


Of the two valves of the brachiopod, the ventral is nearly 
always larger than the dorsal; each is produced into a beak 
or umbo (fig. 99 ). The ventral umbo is more prominent 
than the dorsal, and has generaUy, either at its apex or just 
beneath it, an opening. With a very few exceptions the 
shell of the brachiopod is equilateral, that is to say, a line 
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drawn from the umbo to the opposite margin divides it into 
two equal and similar parts. This character, combined with 
the inequality in the size of the valves and tlie perforation 
at the umbo, renders it easy, to distinguish the shell of a 
brachiopod from that of a lamellibranch. In many forms 
the two valves are joined together by m(‘.ans of a hinge, 
thi^sc constitute the group ArlicMlata\ in others they are 
held togctlu^r by the muscles and the mantle only, these 
form the Inarticulata. The hinge consists of two short curved 
])r()cesscs or teeth given off from tlie ventral valve near the 



Fig. Terthraiula semigUtbom. Uppe^r (Jhalk. A. OoreaJview. B. Lateral 
7iew. rt, poaterior; ant<3nor; a — 6, length; breadth; e ■ /, thick- 

iu'Hh; g—h, hirigedme, x 5. 

umbo, which tit into corresponding sockets in the dorsal 
valve. In some gimera {e.q. Orihis) the teeth arc supported 
by ]jlates (the deMal platc'i) which are fixed to the inside 
of the ventral valve. The part of the margin of the vah^es 
where the teeth occur and on which tlie two valves move in 
the opening and closing of the shell is termed the hinge-line 
(lig. 99, ( 7 —/?.). In some genera (Tcrebrat'ula) this is short 
and curved, in others (Spirifer, tig. 1 13) it is long and straight. 
The posterior part of the shell is that near the hinge (fig. 
99, a), the anterior is the opposite margin (b). The length 
of the shell is measured from the anterior to the posterior 
fiorder (h — a). The breadth is at right angles to this, from 
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riiddlc ;6 - r.,hinf5C‘-linc. (The 
|KMliele opening in the delti- 
dmrn iw omitted.) Natural 


one side of the .shell to the other (c — <l). The thickness is 
measured from one valve to the other, perpendicular to the 
length and breadth (^-/). In some genera {e.g. Terebratula) 
the length is greater than the breadth, in others [e.g. Stropho- 
mena) the breadth is greater. Between the hinge -line and 
the umbo there is in some brachio- „ i 

pods (e.g. Cyrtia, tig. 100) a flat or 
slightly concave portion of the shell, 
usually triangular, on which the 

ornamentation of the rest of the joo. Cyrua fxporrerta, 

shell is absent, the surface being Wonloik bimeHtone. fl,urnl>o 

either siriooth or with growth-lines .''‘y 

o area with ucltiriium in the. 

parallel to the hinge ; this is known niddle; 6 - r.,hinjrc‘-linc. (The 

as the hinge-area or cardinal area. opening in the dolti- 

1 1 y dmrn iw omitted.) Natural 

It may occur on both valves (e.g. 

Orthis], but is sometimes found on 

the ventral valve only; and is due to the more extensive 
growth along the hinge margin than occurs in genera which 
have no hinge-area. 

Nearly all living brachio pods are fixed to a rock or other 
object; but some fossil forms were free, especdally in old 
age (e.g. Productus). Some, like Crania, are atta(ihed by the 
close adhesion of one valve to the rock; others (e.g. Stropha- 
losia) by spines given off from the surface of the shell. More 
commonly, however, the attachment takes place by means 
of a stalk or pedicle; this is a cylindrical process, in some 
genera long, in others short, fixed to the ventral valve, and 
passing out either through an opening in the ventral valve 
(fig. 102 A, / ) or between the urnbones (e.g. Lingula, fig, 10()). 
It is composed mainly of supporting-tissue with a sheath 
of horny material, but in some forms tliere are muscular 
layers also. In Lingula, which commonly lives in burrows 
in the sand of the sea-floor, the contraction of the muscles 
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of the pedicle aerves to withdraw the animal from the surface 
into ita burrow. 

The ojxming for the passage of the pedicle varies con- 
siderably in different genera, and is a feature of importance 
in classification. The simplest case is that found in Lingula 
and other similar forms, in which the opening is shared by 
both valves. In other types we find that the pedicle-opening 
is confined to the ventral valve, in Discijia the opening is 
corapletely enclosed by the shell and is often near the centre 
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Fig. 101. Development of the dcltidium in a—/ a ihiraHaic Terebratulid; 
a, eaiiieHt stage; /, adult. a Jurassic Rhynohonellid; j7, an early 

stage; j, adult The deltidium dotted. Enlarged. (After Doalongchampe.) 

of the valve, consequently the pedicle comes out at right 
angles to the plane of the valves. Sometimes, as in Orthis 
(fig. Ill), the pedicle -opeming is in the form of a triangular 
fissure, under the umbo, known as the deUhyrium. In 
brachiopods belonging to the group Telotremata, a delthy- 
rium is found in young individuals, but subsequently be- 
comes partly c losed by two plates, which grow inwards from 
the sides of the delthyrium and sometimes meet in the 
middle line (fig. 101). These two plates form the deltidium. 
(fig. 102 A, d). In Rhynchonella the two plates usually 
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meet, but a small circular or ovate opening (the foramen) 
is left near the centre for the pedicle. In Magellania (fig. 
102 A,/) the foramen truncates the apt^x of the umbo, its 
lower boundary being formed by the deltidium (d ) ; in other 
genera the foramen may be at any point between the apex 
of the umbo and the base of the delthyrium. In genera! 
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Fig. 102. Magfllania [=^\yaldhei7nia] fiavfscens, Rerent. A. Interior oj 
ventral (or pedicle) valve. /, foramen; d, deltidium; /, teeth; a, im 
presaions of adductor muscle.s; r, c\ impreaaioriH of divaricator muscles; 
6, b'\ muscles of the pedicle. B. Interior of dorsal (or brachial) valve. 
r, c', cardinal process; b", hingc-plate; g, dental sockets; I, brachial 
skeleton; o, o', adductor imprc.ssions; r, point of attachment of the smaller 
divaricator. (After Davidson.) x 1 j. 


belonging to the Protremata and a few of the Neotremata, 
the delthyrium is more or less completely closed by a single 
plate known as the psevdo-deltidium (fig. 109 B) ; this at 
first sight closely resembles the deltidium, but is really of a 
different nature. It originates on the dorsal surface of the 
body, but subsequently becomes attached to the ventral 
valve, and then continues to grow by secretion from the 
pedicle. The deltidium, on the other hand, is formed by the 
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edge of the ventral lobe of the mantle and consists of a 
pair of plates which, in aome cases, coalesce. The pseudo - 
deltidium is developed at an earlier stage in the life of the 
individual than the deltidium, and grows from the apex 
of the delthyrium downwards, becoming fused to the ventral 
valve. 

The two valves of the brachiopod can be opened and 
closed by means of muscles (fig. 98) ; those which open them 
are called the divaricators (c, c'), those which close them, 
the adductors (a). When the soft parts of the animal have 
been removed the places where yie muscles were attached 
to the interior of the shell are indicated by a difference in 
the surface such as striation, or by slight depressions or 
elevations; these markings are termed the muscular im- 
pressions (fig. 102). In the articulate brachiopods there are 
generally five or six pairs of muscles. In the genus Magel- 
lania there are two pairs of divaricators (fig. 98, r, c') and 
one of adductors (a). Both pairs of the former arc attached 
to a process (the cardinal process, fig. 102 B, c, c') on the 
dorsal valve between the teeth sockets, and one pair join 
the ventral valve near its centre (fig. 102 A, c), while the 
other pair, whi(^h are smaller, are attached nearer the pos- 
tt'rior border (c'). Hence the dorsal valve forms with these 
two pairs of muscles a lever of the first order. The adductor 
muscles are united to the ventral valve near the centre 
(fig. 102 A, a) and form a single impression divided by a 
median line; these muscles bifurcate before reaching the 
dorsal valve and there form four impressions (fig. 102 B, a, 
a'). There are also muscles belonging to the pedicle which 
serve to retract it, one pair of these being united to the 
dorsal valve (fig. 102 B, 6"), the others to the ventral 
(A, 6, h"). In the Inarticulata the muscles are usually more 
compheated; thus, in Lingula (fig. 106) we find, in addition 
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to the adductors and divaricators, muscles for moving one 
valve backward or forward in relation to the other, and 
others for giving a slight rotary motion . 

In many of the Protremata there is a concave or s[)oon- 
shaped plate, or trough, inside the ventral valve next to 
the middle part of the hinge margin. This is known as the’ 
fipondyliurn and serves for the attachment of muscles. lt\ 
is sometimes supported on a median septum (tig. llli), but ' 
may be joined directly to th(‘ valve, and ajipears to be due 
to the convergence and union of the dental plates. 

The arms, already mentioned as occupying in most geiicTa 
the main ]>art of the mantle-cavity, are generally coiled up. 
In some Ibrms th(\v can be. protrudc'd a greater or shorter 
distance. Sometimes they are sup|x>rted on a calcareous 
ribbon — the brachial siceleton — which is attached to the 
posterior part of the dorsal valve at the sidt‘s of th(‘. (‘ardinal 
process. In Rhynchonella (tig. 115 B, c) the brachial skeleton 
(jonsists of two short (mrved processes known as tht^ crura. 
In Tcrchratula, (tig. 117) a ribbon-like band comes off from 
the crura and forms a short loop. In Stringoccphalus 
(fig. 119) the loof) is more exbnsive and runs jiarallel to 
and n(‘ar the margin of the valvt‘s in MagcUania (fig. 
102 B, 1) th(' loop extends nearly to the anterior margin of 
tlie shell and is tlieii bent back upon itself. In many 
PaIa?ozoi(! and a f(‘w Mesozoic genera the bradiial skeleton 
is in till* form of two spiral ribbons winch (‘oriH‘ oil from the 
crura, in Spirifer (fig. 113 A) the ai)ie(\s of the spirals are 
direelcd towards th(‘ lat(Tal margins of the sht'll, in (Uasfiia 
they point inwards, in Atrypa (fig. J 14 A) upwards to the 
eemtre of the dorsal surface. Tlu* brachial skeleton is absent 
in all the inarticulate genera, as well as in soiru' of the 
articuhitf* forms f>elonging to the Protremata, such as Pro- 
ductus and Chonctvs. 
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The development of the brachial skeleton has been studied 
in some living species of Terebratulina, Magellania, and 
Terebratella. In Terebraiulina the adult form is reached 
almost directly; but in Magellania the brachial skeleton 
passes through various stages before the adult condition is 
attained ; and it is noteworthy that these stages are similar 
to the adult forms of certain other genera. Thus in Magellania 
venom the brachial skeleton passes through stages which, 
in succession, resemble the brachial skeletons of the genera 
Gwynin, Gistella, Bouchardia, Megerlina, Magas, Ma^asella, 
and Terebratella, after which the ^.diilt condition is reached. 
Another striking fact is that sonu‘ specie's, which have 
hitherto been referred to th<‘ genus Magellania, have a 
(lev(*loprnent ditTe‘riiig from this* thus Ji. cranium passes 
through stages distinetive of the genera Gwynia, ('istdlay 
Tlatidio, Jstnenia, M ahlfeldfH!, and T < rehraU lla , If the 
stages through whi^’h an individual passes in its develop- 
ment b(‘ taken to indicate its anet^stry. then it follows that 
in Magellania tliert* are two groups of spetaes having ditt'erent 
aneest/ors, and th(*,s(‘ two groups must therefore be regarded 
as cfinstituting two distinct gen(‘ra (se<* [>iige lo). 

The largest bra(*hiopo<l known is J^roduclus giganteus, 
from th(* Carboniferous Limestone, which has a bn^adth of 
twt‘!ve inelies. the size of tie, shell in different genera varies 
from this down to about a quarter oi an inch. (JeiicralJy 
th(‘ shell is thin, but in some forms, siieb as Daviesiella 
UmigoUcnsis, it is thick and massive. Thc^ <‘xternal form 
varies considerably, it may be gloliular, ovoid, hemi- 
spherical, quadrilateral, or triangular, Usually both valves 
arc (!onvt‘x, but in some genera, one is plam* the other 
convex, or om* may be concave and the other convex; 
in tlie last case tln^ space in the interior is often small. 
Sometimes there is a median depression or sulcus on the 
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anterior part of one valve (generally the ventral) and a 
corn^sponding ridge on the other valve, or there may be 
two sulci and two ridges (biplication). The surface of the 
shell is sometimes quite smooth, but is often ornamented 
with striie or ribs, which generally radiate from the umbones 
but are occasionally Qoncentrie. In a few forms the shell is I 
covered with spines. ' 

In the Articulata the shell is mainly calcareous. In the 
genus Magellania it is formed of three layers (fig. 103); 



Fig. 103. Kjg. 104. 

Fig. 103. Vertical section of shell of Magdlania flavescens, Recent, 
a, prismatic layer; h, chitinous layer; r, outer calcareous layer; e, rf, 
canals traversing the calcareous layers. (After King.) Magnified. 

Fig. 104. Horizontal section through the prismatic layer of Terebraiula 
7naxillata, from the Groat Oolite, showing prisms and canals. Magnified, 

the inner (a), next the mantle, is the thickest and most 
important, and consists of flattened prisms of calcite ar- 
ranged obliquely to the surface of the shell, each prism being 
encased in a membrane, which of course has. disappeared in 
the fossil examples. The middle layer (c) is lamellated and 
also calcareous. The outer (6) consists of chitinous material. 
The inner and middle layers are traversed by canals (figs. 
103, €, d: 104) running at right angles to the surfacie of 
the shell, and containing prolongations of the mantle; in 
fossil specimens, in which the chitinous layer is not pre- 
served, the openings of these canals can be seen on the 
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surface of the shell, giving it a punctate appearance. The 
shell is secreted by the mantle, its outermost border pro- 
ducing the chitinous layer, a zone just within this forming 
the lame Hated layer, and the remainder giving rise to the 
prismatic layer which gradually encroaches on the pre- 
ceding; hence the last layer is the only one which can 
subsequently increase in thickness. In many forms the 
lamellated layer is absent, and in some (e.g, Rhynchonella) 
there are no canals traversing the calcareous layers. 

The shell of the Inarticulata has a different structure. 
In Lingula it consists of alternating calcareous and chitinous 
layers, the calcareous material IJeing largely phosphate of 
lime; the canals which traverse these layers are more 
numerous and much smaller than those found in the articu- 
late forms. In Crania the shell is (‘alcareous and the canals 
branch near the surface. 

In old age the valves of the brachiopod become thickened, 
and their margins truncated The vertical diameter of the 
shell also increases, and tin; ornamentation tends to dis- 
appear on the marginal part of the valves. The umbones 
and adjacent parts may be resorbed. 

In the earliest or embryonic stage of development the 
shell is similar in character in all the genera which have 
becui examined. This einbryonie shell has been termed the 
proteguliiw , ajidmay sometimes be found at thc^ umbones of 
adult shells, but generally, owdng to its delicate nature, it has 
been worn off; it is semicircular or acmi-elliptical in form, 
with concentric lines of grow^th, and is without an area; it 
is composed of horny material, and varies in size from 05 to 
■6 miilimetre. From the constancy of the occurrence of the 
proteguJum it has been inferred that the ancestral form of 
the Brachiopoda possessed throughout life a shell similar to 
the protegulum; but, at present, no brachiopod agreeing 
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entirely with the proteguluin has been found ; for although 
Paterina (fig. 105), from the Lower Cambrian, is in many 
respects similar, y(*.t the possession of an area distinguishes 



Fig. 105, Micromitra {Paterhta) labradonca, from the Lower Cambrian 
(Olent'lhiH BedH). A. Ventral valve. B. Dorsal valve. Enlarged. 


it from a protegulum. Jimtella, also from the Lower Cam- 
brian, is now regarded as the most primitive brachiopod 
known. 

The Brachiopoda can be divid(*d into two (Classes, (1) the 
Inarticulata, (2) th(‘ Articulata,^ eaih of which may be 
divided into two Orders 


CLASS 1. INARTICULATA 

The valvcKS are not provided wdth tecdh, but are held 
togetlK^r th(‘ musch^s and mantle. The intestine is long 
and (’lids in an anus Then' is no brachial skeleton. Th«*- she'll 
is usually formed to a considerable exRmt of chitinons 
material. 


ORDER I. ATREMATA 

The pedicle pasvscs out between the um bones, the opening 
being shared by both valves. Lower Cambrian to present 
day. 

^ These classes have received other names, the Inarticulata being known 
by some authors as the Lyopomata, the Ecardines, the Pkuropygia, or the 
Tretenterata; a J the Articulata as the Arthropomata, the Teaticardines 
the Apygia, or the ClisUnterata. 
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Lingula (fig. 106 ). Shell thin, nearly equi valve, coinprowsed, 
elongate-ovatei or quadrilateral, tapering towards the urnbonoH, 
slightly gaping at the extremities. 

Dorsal valve a little shorter than the 
ventral. Hinge-line slightly thickened. 

Twelve muscular impressions in each 
valve, but usually indistinctly marked. 

Surfa.ce of shell smooth, or concentri- 
cally or radially striated. Pedicle long, 
passing out between the umbones. 

Shell composed of alternating layers 
of calcareous and chitinous material. 

Ordovician to present day. Kx. L. 
ayiatina. Recent ; L. ovalw, Kimerid^f^ 

Clay. 

Llngiilella. Kxt-ernal form similar 
to Lmgula; in t he ventral valve a dis- 
tinct hinge-area and a grr>ove for the 
pedicle. Lower Cambrian to Ordo\i- 
cian. Ex. L, davtsi. Lingula Flags. 

Kutorgina. Shell (^alcareolJs, nsimlly broadr’r than long, 
with a long, straight hingc-hne; surface with concentric strife. 
Ventral valve very convf'x, with an elin^ated umbo; four jiairs 
of uiiLscular impressions. Dorsal valve flat or .slightly convex, 
with H small urribo and two pairs of muscular impressions. 
Area of ventral valve narrow, with a vodc fissme; dorsal area 
only sliglitl> developed. A rudimentary hinge. Lower (? also 
Middle) Cambrian. Ex. K. cingnl/ita. 


Fig. 106. Lingula anMina, 
Recent. Interior of valves 
showing muaciilar impres- 
sions. A, ventral valve. B, 
dorsal valve, u, iimbonal 
muscle; transmedians ; r. 
(‘entrols ; a, j. nterior laterals ; 
w. middle laterals; e, ex- 
ternal laterals. vL 


ORDER 11. NEOTKEMATA 

The pedicle -opening is confined to the ventral valve. In 
the lower types (e.f/. Trematis) the opening is in the form 
of a triangular slit at the margin of the valve; but in the 
higher forms, owing to shell-growth occurring all round the 
margin, it is completely surrounded by shell, and is often 
near the centre of the valve, in which case the pedicle 
passes out at right angles to the plane of junction of the 
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two valves. The valves are commonly more or less conical. 
Low(t Cambrian to present day. 

Obolella. Shell ovate or siib-circulur, lenticular, Jicarly ccpii- 
valvo. Ventral valve with a solid umbo, and a small area with 
a tube for the pedicle in the middle; one pair of long muscular, 
impn'saion.s extend from near the hinge -line to the middle of, 
the valve, between these arC a pair of small impressions, and. 
near the hinge -line a.tliird pair of .small impressions. Dorsal \ 
valve with a minute umbo, a small area, an internal hu^dian . 
ridge, and two long muscular impressions diverging widely. 
Lower Cambrian. Ex. (). crassa. 

Slphonotreta . Shell elongate-oval, biconvex, meqiiivalve, 
with spines on the siirface.r Hinge -line curv'ed; no area. Ventral 
valve the more convex, with a prominent, straight umbo, 
having a small foramen at its ajiox coutinu(‘d as a tiilie to 
the interior of the valve. Dorsal valve Itvss convex, with 
umbo at the margin. Muscular impressions near the lunge - 
line in both valves. Ordovician and Silurian. Ex. S, 'micula, 
Llandeilo. 

Disclna (group). Shell composed partly of chitinous ma- 
terial; sub-orbicular or sub -elliptical, surface smooth or covered 
with striae of growth. Valv^e.s more or less conical, the .sumnut.s 
of both sub-central or sub-posl^erior. Pedicle-opening placed 
either near the surnnut of the ventral vah^e or a little, behind 
it. Four adductor hripres.sions. Ordovician to jircscnt day. 
Discivat in the wide sense, as defined above, lucludes the thret' 
genera Discina (restricted), Dtsctnitfca, and Orhtcuhidta. 

Discina (restricted). Both valves convex. Pediele-openmg 
.small, near the middle of the valve externally, pa.ssing through 
the shell obliquely forwards. The only species d(^finitel\ known 
i.s 1). striata^ Hecent- 

Discinisca. Ventral valve flattened; beliind the apex is a 
disc, which is depressed externally and interrupts the con- 
tinuity of the lines of growth. The di.se is perforated for tlu' 
pedicle by a fissure which passes directly, not obliquely, through 
it. Lias to Recent; perhaps Carboniferous. Ex. D. lamellosa, 
Recent. 

Orblculoidea. Ventral valve flattened; on the surface just 
behind the apex is a narrow furrow, which is perforated at the 
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point farthest from the apex, the perforation passing through 
the shell obliquely backwards. Ordovician (perhaps Upper 
Cambrian) to Oligocene. Ex. 0. Wenlock Limestone. 

Granin (fig. 107). Shell calcareous, traversed by vertical 
canals which branch near the outer surface; quadrangular or 
sub-circular, smooth or with radiating ribs, fixed by the ventral 

/ 
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Fig. 107. Orania ayiomala. Recent. A. Interior of ventral valve. R. Dorsal 
valve, a, anterior adductors; a', posterior adductors; c, posterior ad- 
jiisiors; c\ cardinal muscle; r, o, central and external adjustors. (From 
Woodward ) ^ 2, 

valve; without pedicle-opening. Ventral valve depressed- 
conical*. dorsal larger than the ventral, conical with a sub- 
(•(uitral apex. Interior of each valve with a border covered 
with granulations. Two pair.s of well-marked adductor im- 
ju'osHions m each valve {a,a): the posterior pair near the margin, 
the anterior near tlie centres of the valves and close together, 
especially so in tiu' ventral valve; also other smaller miseular 
impressions. A triangular protuberance near the centre of the 
ventral valve. Ordovician to present day. Ex. C. ignabergmsis, 
Chalk. 
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CLASS Tl. AIITICXILATA 

The vaJves artiouJato by means of two teeth on the ventraJ 
valve whieh fit into sockets on the dorsal. The intestine is 
short and ends blindly. A brachial skeleton may or may 
not be present. The shell is calcareous. ' 

l 

OBDER I. PROTREMATA 

A pseudo -del tidinm is developed, but sometimes disappears 
in th(‘ adult. The pediele-opcming is at the margin of the 
ventral valve, in the form of a lissure (delthyTium) either 
entirely open or more or less completely closK^d by the 
pseudo-deltidium. A hra(‘hial skeleton is often absent, and 
when present is re})r(*sented by tin* iTura only. This group 
is found mainly in the I^ila'ozoie formations; in the Mesoz(»ic 
it is represtuited }>y Thcidnx and otiuT allied genera . the 
only living forms are Lamzella and Thf^dddlimi. 

1. STKOPHOMKNACE A 

Spfmdylium absent. Pseudo-deltidium nearly always pre- 
st*nt throughout life*. Cardinal process well developed, 
i^'dicle opening small, at the apex of the umbo, hut closed 
in fixed forms. Ordcjvician to present day 

Productus (fig. 108). Shell free, f)r fixed by spines, generally 
transverse (?.e. broader than long) but sometimes elongated, 
often produced into 'ears’ at the sides. Dorsal valve concave. 
Wntral v alve very convex, oft^n sharply bent, sometimes with 
a median sinus; umbo large, incurved, not perforated. Hinge- 
line straight, teeth absent or riidiinontary. Area linear or 
absent. Surface ornamented with radiating ribs, crossed by 
concentric fo]d,s, especially in the umbonal region. Tubular 
spines, especially in the region of the urnbo and ears. Muscular 
impressions strongly marked ; in the ventral valve the adductors 
(a) are near the umbo, and in front of them are the divari- 
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cators (r). A prominent cardinal process {j) on the dorsal 
valve is continued as a median ridge in the interior. No 
brachial skeleton. Carboniferous and Permian. Ex. P. semi- 
reticuUUus, Carboniferous Limestone. Productella, Devonian, is 
an allied form. 



Kig. J08, J^nxIurtuM gujantf^iis, ( 'arbo'iikTous LimoHtom'. A. Interior of 
dorsal valve. H. Intern^r ol ventral valve (-, Ideal neetion of both 
\alveH. 1). Dorsal hinj^e-liiie. j, eanlinal process: a, adductor; r, div’^ari- 
eator; h, ventral area; 6, brachial j)rominence {‘r); .s', hollows oecupiod 
by the sjnral arms; v, reniform iinpreasionR. (From Woodward.) x 

Strophalosia . Shell similar to Productus in form; attached 
by umbo of ventral valve. A distinct area on each valve; the 
ventral area larger than the dorsal, with a pseudo-deltidium. 
Ventral valve with two prominent teeth. Dorsal valve with a 
p>rominent, bifid cardinal process. Surface of ventral (and some- 
times also the dorsal) valve covered with spines. Middle 
Devonian to Permian. Ex. 6‘. e^cavata, Permian. 

Ghonetes (fig. 109). Shell transverse, semicircular, concave- 
convex or sometimes plano-convex. Hinge-Lne straight, form- 
ing the greatest width of the shell. Teeth strong. An area on 
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each valve; dorsal area very narrow. Upper margin of area of 
ventral valve with a row of hollow, diverging spines, which 
increase in length towards the ends of the hinge-line. Delthy- 
rium more or less completely closed by a pseudo -deltidium. 
MiLscular impressions faintly marked. Cardinal process divided. 
Surface usually ornamented with radial striae, Silurian to 
Permian. Kx. C. striatellaf Upper Ludlow. ! 

Leptsena. Shell concavo-convex, semi -oval or nearly quad-\ 
rangular, ornamented with small radiating ribs, crossed by 
concentric folds on the flatter parts; anterior part bent sharply, 
often at a right angle to the posterior part. Space between 
the two valves very small. Hinge-line straight, forming the 



Fig, 109. Chonetedf from the Devonian, A, dorsal; B, ventral valve, 
rf, adductor impressions; c, divaricators; I, teeth; v, vascular impressions; 
j, cardinal process, (From Woodward.) Enlarged. 

greatest width of the shell. A narrow area on each valve; the 
delthyrium is covered by a convex pseudo -did tidium. Umbo 
of ventral valve perforated by a small foramen except in old 
individuals. Two strong diverging teeth in the vemtral valve 
supported by lamellae which are eontinued round tht^ muscular 
area. Muscular impressions: in the ventral valve, two narrow 
adductors surrounded by tw^o large divaricators; in the dorsal, 
two small addm^tors near the centre of the valve, V)ehind which 
are two larger adductors. Cardinal process divided. Ordovician 
to Carboniferous. Ex. L. rhomboidalis, Bala Beds, etc. 

Raflnesquina. Outline similar to Strophomena. Ventral 
valve convex ; dorsal valve concave. Ornamented with radiating 
strim alternating in size, crossed by concentric growth-lines. 
Muscular area of the ventral valve faintly limited, con.sistmg 
of two broad divarieator impressions enclosing a long, narrow 
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adductor. In the dorsal valve the posterior adductors have 
aborescent markings, and the anterior adductor impressions 
are indistinct. Cardinal process bilobed, low. Ordovician and 
Lower Silurian. Ex. R. aUemata, Ordovician. 

Strophonella. Shell semicircular or semi -elliptical; ventral 
valve concave, dorsal valve convex. Hinge -line long, straight. 
Dorsal area narrower than the ventral ; inner margins of areas 
crenulate. Muscular area of ventral valve limited by a pro- 
minent border. Silurian and Devonian. Ex. S. euglypha^ Wen- 
lock Limestone. 

Strophomena. Shell semicircular or semi -elliptical, orna- 
mentf^i with tine radiating ribs; hinge-line straight, forming 
the greatest width; dorsal valve convex; ventral valve convex 
near the umbo, but concave in the middle. Ventral area con- 
spicuous, with a pseudo -del tidiuin; ajx^x i^erforated except in 
old age ; dorsal area narrow. Teeth diverging widely, supported 
by plates, wliich are produced into ridges nearly surrounding 
the muscular area; the latter is divided by a modiaii ridge. 
Dorsal valve with a ridge separating tv'o large adductor 
impressions, in front of which art' tw'o narrow’ impressions. 
Ordovician and Silurian. Ex. »S. nrUiquata, Wenlock Limestone. 

Schellwlenelia. Ventral vah e flat or slightly concave, wnth 
a slight convexity around the. umbo; dorsal valve convex. 
Valves ornamonUid with fine radiating ribs; hinge-line usually 
shorter than the width of the shell. Without a median septum. 
Ventral area prominent, often high, the two sides sometimes 
unequal; delthyrium closed by a pseudo-deltidium; muscular 
uii[)reBsions fan-shaptd; dtmtal plates short, diverging. Dorsal 
area rudiirumtary or absent; the cardinal process fairly strong. 
Silurian to Carboniferous, Ex. S. cremstriay Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

2. ORTHACBA 

Spondylium and pseudo-deltidium absent except in the 
older genera. Delthyrium open. Cardinal process usually 
more or less well developed. Cambrian to Permian. 

Orthis (group) (figs. 110, 111). Outline sub-circular or 
quadrat.e. Both valves more or less convex. Surface radially 
ribbed or striated. Hinge-line straight, sometimes equal to the 
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width of the shell, but generally shorU^r. An area on each 
valve; usually with an ojjen delthyriun) in the ventral valve, 
and a similar opening in the dorsal 
valve. In tlwi ventral valve two large 
teeth, supported by dental plates. Four 
muscular impressions in the dorsal 
valve. Two long, narrow impressions 
(d) with two smaller ones (a) between 
them in the ventral. C-aiTibrian to (^ar- ,, , ,, \ 

bomferons. On}us. as (Wiiiod abova, ()r,l„v.cm... ' 

includes a large number of Hpecie\s ^pj.oni Nicholson.) 
which ha ve^ been divided into numerous 

groujis now regarded as genera, some of which are Orthis 
(restricted), Plaiystrophki^ Dalmariella, ScJdzophoria, Rhipidv- 
mella, Bilobites; four of these are briefly described below: 

Orthis (restrict/cd) (fig. 110). Shell plano-convex, with semi- 
circular to semi -oval outline; with few strong sharp ribs, rarely 
bifurcating. Ringe-line wide. Area of the ventral valve eievatf^i. 
(cardinal process in th(‘ form of a thin vertical plat/O. A small 
flat plate sometiiiK's found in the apex of the delthyriuin. Shell 
not punctate. Ordovician to Silurian. Ex. 0. mllactis, 0. mlU- 
gramma, Ordovician. 

Platystrophia. Shell epinferoid in form, with long hinge- 
line, and sharp radial folds; botii valv(»s very convex, with the 
two areas of nearly equal .size. V'entral valve with a strong 
median fold, dorsal valve with a (*orresponding sinus. Cardinal 
process a simple linear ridge. Shell not punctab^; surface finely 
granular. Ordovician and Silurian. Ex. P, lynx, Ordovician. 

BiLobites. Shell small, bilobed, coarsely punctate; ventral 
valve more convex than the dorsal, both with a deep median 
sulcus and ornamented with fine radial ribs. Hmge-line shorter 
than the width of the .shell. Ventral area larger than the dorsal, 
delthyrium open; teeth strong, dental plates tliick; muscle area 
bilobed, divided by a median ridge. Dorsal valve with thick 
cardinal process and a long blade-like plate coming off from 
each side of the liinge. Fpper Ordovician to Middle Devonian. 
Ex. B. bilohuB, Silurian. 

Schlzophoria (fig. 111). Shell pimctate, ornamented with 


fine hollow striae bearing short spines. Dorsal valve more 
convex than the ventral. Hinge-Iine shorter than the width 
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of the shell. Cardinal process with accessory ridges in old 
individuals. Dorsal valve with 4 to 6 deep pallial sinuses 
(fig. 1 1 1 A ). Silurian to Upper Carboniferous. Ex. S, rcmpinalaf 
CvarboniferoiLs. 
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Fig. 111. Orihia [i^chizophorla) striaiula^ Devonian. A. Interior of dorsal 
vahe. B. Ventral valve, c, curved brachial processes (crura); genital 
impressions; //. area Mith delt}i>rium; t, teeth; a, adductors; rf, divari- 
cators, (Fiom Woodward.) Natural size. 

d. TENTAMKKACEA 

Spondylium well developed, l^seudo-deitidium present in 
primitive forms, but absent in later types. Brat^hial skeleton 
represented by crura. V^alves tend to be elongate instead of 
transverse. Cambrian to Permian. 

Gonchidlum (fig. 112). Shell large, oval or subtngonal, 
bieonvex, with strong radial ribs; not puno.tate. Ventral valve 
the more convi*x, with prominent incMirved umbo usually 
touching the dorsal valve and concealing the delthyrium. 
Hinge-line curved. V^entral area narrow. Delthyrium wide, 
covered. Median dorsal fold and ventral .sinus slightly de- 
veloped or absent. Dental plates unitc^ to form a long, narrow^ 
deep spondylium supported on a long median double septum. 
Dorsal valve with two long septa. Silurian. Ex. C. knightly 
Ayrnestry Limestone. 

PentameruB. Internal structure similar to Conchidium. 
Surface smooth or with faint undulations in front. Outline o^ al 
or approaching pentagonal or hexagonal ; trilobed in front. 
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Hmgo-line gently curved, no areas. Ventral umbo less pro- 
minent and valves less convex than in Conchidium, Delthyrium 
open. Silurian. Ex. P. oblcmgus, Llandovery. 

Gypidula. Surface sjnooth or witJi roiiruled nbs. Hjnge- 
line short, straight. A inedian sinus in th(‘ dorsal valve and 
a fold in the ventral, but usually on the anterior })art only. 
Ventral valve usually vt'ry convex, with inflated and strongly 
incurved umbo, and a narrow area; delthyriimi large, opei^. 
A narrow spondyliurn Hup])ort('d by a sc^ptiim for part of it^ 




Fig. 112. Con-cAiciiMWi A'wi<//fch,Aynie.stry Limestone, A. Transverse section . 
B. Longitudinal section, s, septa; d, spondyliuni: v, spuec hetween diirsal 
septa. (From Woodward.) >< | 

length. No iirea in the dorsal valve. Siluruin and l)e\onian. 
Ex. (f. gypidula, Wenloek Limestone, ^^ieherclla (Silurian and 
Devonian) is similar to (rypidula ♦‘xha-nally. 

Stricklandia. Shell large, oval or suh ejrenlar, snieoth or 
with ribs; eonv(‘xity of valves nearly <‘qiial, soiiu'tiirjf’s witli a 
fold and a sinus. Vmbo of ventral A^alve not projnin('nt. Lliiigi'- 
line straight; an area on each valvt*, the dorsal hcang small. 
Delthyrium opcjn. Spondyliurn and its supporting sejit iim vf'ry 
short. Dorsal ^■alv(‘. with short crural proci'sses. Silurian. 
Ex. N. hns, Llandovery Beds. 

Camerophorla. External form similar to Rhynchondla, 
with radial folds; ventral umbo sliarj), ineurved. In the viaitral 
valve th(‘ dental jilates converge to form a sliort trough (spon 
dyliurn) siijiported by a long nu^dium sejitum. In tJi(‘ dorsal 
valve a trough like plate is siqiported by a median s(‘ptuni. 
Carboniferous and I’ernuan. Ex. C. Nchlothcimi, l^Tmian. 
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ORDER JI. TKLOTREMATA 

Thv pedicde-opc^iiing is confined to the vcntrjil valvi' in tlie 
adult, and is either at the umbo or beneath it. A deltidhiin 
is developed, and a brachial skeleton is nearly always jueseiit. 
There are three main divisions. 

L SniilFJRRACKA 

Brachial skeleton spiral. Apex of umbo generally not jicr- 
forated, Punetation of shell generally al)S(Uit. Ordovician 
to J urassic 


A B 

Fig. IRl. Spirifp.r slriatm, (larboiuicrouB A. Intcnoi' of dorsal valves 
showing brachial skeleton. B. Interior of vential valvt', showing muscnlar 
iniprcHsions, area, and delthynum. (Fnirn Woodward.) x J. 

Spirifer (fig. IH), Shell traiisverK(\ nioro or los.s triangular, 
usually alat(\ biconvex, ornamented with radial rib.s. Ofttm 
with a sinus on the ventral xalvo and a ridge on the dors.al. 
nirig(^dine straight, long. .,'Vn area on each valve, the ventral 
one triangular, often transversely striated, with a delthyriuin 
which is partly closed by a deltidium; dorsal area small. Teeth 
supported by short dental plates. Brachial skeleton often 
filling a great part of the interior of the shell, formed mainly 
of two spirals, with their apices directed laterally. Siluiian to 
Bcrmian. Ex. S. strlcUiifi, Carboniferous Limestone. Martinia 
includes 'Spinfers' with a short hinge, usually smooth surface, 
and without dental plates {e,g. M. glaber, Carboniferous). 

Splrlferina. Similar to Spirifer, with a high median septum 
m the ventral valve, and a punctate shell. Carlxauferous to 
Idas. Ex. wnlcoUi, Lias. 
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Syrlngothyris. Siniilar to Spirifer, but with a high \ <‘iitral 
area and an internal split tube in the d<>Ithyriuin. Deltidiurn 
convex, not ptTforated ; a seiui-oval pediele-openmg at its base. 
Carboniferous. Kx. S. cuaptdata. 

Cyrtia (tig. 1(K)). Area on the ventral valve very large; 
deltidiuiu narrow, convex, with a perforation in the middle 
for th(‘ jKxlicle. Dental plat(»s well developed but not joining^ 
Brachial skeleton as in Spirifer, but the apices of the spires ar0 
nearer the liinge-line. Silurian and Devonian. Ex. C. expor\ 
recta, Wenlock Limestone. \ 

Uncltes. Shell elongate-oval, biconvex, striated. Hinge-line 
curved, no area. Umbo of ventral valve pronunent and in- 
curved, often distorted; pedicle-opening closed in the adult by 
a concave deltidiurn. Dental plates strong. Apex of dorsal 
valve incurved and partly hidden ui the ^'ent^al valve; cardinal 
process prominent. Brachial skeleton .spiral, apices of spires 
direct'd laterally. Devonian. Ex. U. gryphm. 

Meristina. Shell biconvex, smooth; hingc-lme cui’ved, no 
area. Ventral umbo incurved in the adult, so as to conceal 
the foramen. Tec'th supported by dental £)late.s wdiich reach to 
near the middk^ of the valve. Spires of brachial skeleton 
pointing laterally, joined by a hand Ix^anng a median stem 
which is forked at its end. Silurian. Ex. M. turmda. 

Athyris. Shell with transversely elli£)tical or sub-circular 
outline and a median sinus; the two valves nearly equally 
convex. Surface often with conc.entnc growth-lines produced 
into lamella". Hing<'-liue curved. Ventral umbo small, incurved, 
usually concealing the pediele-o[joning and deltidiurn; with 
prominent teeth sujiported by dental plates; four muscular 
impressions. Dorsal valve w^ith u tube from the inbTior of the 
valve opening at the hinge. Brachial skek^ton consisting of two 
spires joined by a band ; the apices of tht‘ spires pointing laterally. 
Devonian and Uarboniferous. Ex. A. conccntrica, D(‘y»)riian. 

Atrypa (fig. 114), Shell sub-circular or oval, ornamented 
with radiating ribs, ofbm cros.sed by WMill -marked grow^th-nngs. 
Ventral valve convex near the umbo, deprevssed m front; dorsal 
valve often much inflated. Hinge-line .sliort, slightly curvt^d; 
no area. A small circular forarmin near the* apex with a small 
deltidiurn below. Two strong crenulate teeth; muscular im- 
pressions groujiod at the centre of th(» valve. Brachial skeleton 
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formed of two spirals with their aj)iceH dirotitod towards the 
centre of the dorsal valve; the twf> spires joined by a band 
near the umbo. Ordovician to Devonian; abundant in Silurian 
and Devonian. Ex. A. reticularis, Wenlock Limestone, 
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big. 114. Atri^pa reticularis, Wenlook laineHtonc. A. Dorsal valve, 
sliowiiig braclual skeleton, B. Interior of ventral valve a, impressions 
(if afirjuctor musolos; c, divaricator musclos, p, miisc'leH of pedicle; 
0 , genital irnpniHsion; d, deitidium, (From Woodward.) Natuial size. 

2, RHYNOIIONELI.ACEA 

Brachial skeleton represented by crura only, but sometimes 
absent . Apex of umbo seldom perforated, since the j)edicle 
opening is nearly always below it. The absence of punctation 
ill the shell is almost constant. Ordovician to present day. 

Rhynchonella. Hhell triangular, sub-pyramidal owang to the 
sinus in the ventral valve which is broad and deep in front 
wiiore it produces a tongue-shaped extension: the dorsal valve 
with a corresponding fold. Surface with radial striae. Ventral 
valve; urihio small, sharp, slightly curved, with the foramen 
below it and surrounded by the deitidium. Teeth large, crenu- 
lat<s dental plates shod, vertical. Adductor impressions oval, 
surrounded m front and at the sides by the elongate divaricator 
impressions. Posterior divaricator and pedicle muscle impres- 
sions small, situated in the iiinbonal part. Dorsal valve: 
cardinal }irocess small, ('rura narrow, shghtly curved towards 
the ventral valve. Dorsal septum reaches to the centre of the 
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valve. Anterior adductorFi large, oval, on each side of the 
septum; posterior addnedors a little smaller and narrower. 
Tpper Jurassic, lilx; /i*. loxia. 

Gyclothyris. Shell oval or triangular, not perforaU^d by 
canals, ornanierited with nmnerous radial ribs. Both valvt\s 
convex; nsuiilly a median sinus on the ventral valve and a; 
corresfjonding ridge on the dorsal. Ventral umbo small, acute, 
more or less in(‘urv('d; foramen just below the umbo, almost \ 
surrounded })v the dcJfcidinm. Ventral valve with two strong \ 
t(M‘th; diMital plnlvs short, diverging; muscular area oval -two ' 
larg(' di vaneal or i mpressious enclosing small adductors. Brachial 
skeltd-on consists of short crura; no cardinal proct'ss; median 



Fig. 115. Hemdhyns psitiacca. Recent. A, interior of ventral; K, interior 
of dorsal valve. /, foramen; d, deltidium; t. teeth; a, adduetor imprcH- 
sions; r, divaneator irnpresHions; p, peduncular impreasions; o, genital 
impressions; t\ dental sockets; c, crura; septum. (Prom Woodward.) 
Natural size. 

sept urn in the dorsal valve feeble or absent. Oetaceoiis. Kx. 
laliss 'nnn, Lower Greensand. Numerous spccios foundin the Meso- 
zoic are similar in form to Rhynchonella and Cydothyria, but 
differ in internal structures and are regarded as distinct genera. 

Acanthothyris . Differs from Cyclothyris mainly by the 
development of numerous spines all over the surface of the 
shell. Ventral sinus and dorsal fold usually little develoj^ed. 
Jurassic. Ex. A, spinomj Inferior Oolite. 

Hemithyris (fig. 115). Shell oval to sub- triangular, with a 
single fold in front; smooth or faintly ribbed. Ventral umbo 
high, with the pedicle opening below it; the two plates of the 
deltidiurn triangular and separate. Teeth prominent, with 
dental plates. Crura .short., curved. Pliocene to present day. 
Ex. /L puiffnrra. 
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Rhynchotreta. Sholl elongate-triangular, with strong radial 
folds; ant(a-ior sinus and fold small. Ventral valve: umbo erect, 
foramen at the apex, nearly surrounded by the large, high 
deltidium. Dental plates vertical. Divaricatnr impressions 
elongate; adductor impression central, small. Dorsal valvi': 
crura long, slightly curved; cardinal pro(:<?ss small; a median 
septum extemds to half the length of tht‘ shell and dividf^s at 
the posterior end. Silurian, ICx. li. amca/a, Wen lock Limestone, 




Fig. ll(i. Fu(jn(ir acumuuitus, (^arbomferouB Linieytoiic. Internal casts. 
A. V^entral valve. B. Dorsal valve and posterior part of ventral. V, ‘ vas- 
enlar’ inipressioiiH; 0, genital imprcsHions; ,4, adduotors; tlivaneators; 
I\ muMclcH of the pedicle. (From \V(»odward,) Natural size. 

Wilsonia. Shell sub-cuboidal or sub -pentahedral; with small 
radial ribs, each with a fine median line in front. Margins of 
vaiv(‘s sharfily serrai^d. F\)ld and sinus not sharply developed 
(except, at the anterior margin; anterior slopi^ abrupt. Dental 
jilates united to tlie lateral walls of valve, Divaricator impres- 
sions large and deep in the ventral valve. Cardinal process 
absent, A median .septum in the dorsal valve. Silurian. Ex. W. 
wilsoni, Wenlock Limestone. 

Pugnax (fig. 116). Ventral valve shallow, dorsal valve deej). 
Median sinus and fold very prominent, caasing the front margin to 
bmdevated and often acuminate. Some radial ribs present. Dental 
plak^/S short. No median septum in the dorsal valve. Devonian 
and Carboniferous. Ex P. an/m Carboniferous Limestone. 
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3. TERF.BRATULACEA 

Brachial skeleton in the form of a loop. Apex of the umbo 
generally truncated for the passage of the pedicle. Shell 
punctate. Devonian to present day. 

Terebratula (%s. 99, J17). Shell biconvex; ovaJ, elongatfj 
or rounded; surface nearly always smooth, finely punctate; 
often with two folds on the dorsal valve and two corresponding 
sinuses on the ventral. Hinge-line curved. No dental plates. 
Umbo of ventral valve truncated by a large circulur foramen 
w^ith a deltidium at its base. Brachial skeleton in the form of 
n short triangular loop ext^mding about a third the length of 
the shell. Adductor impression.s strong in the dorsal valve, 
widely separated. Eocene to Pliocene. Ex. T. terebratula. 
Pliocene; T. hisinuaia. Eocene. The Mesozoic: species com- 
monly referred to ‘Terebratula’ are now regarded as hielonging 
to distinct genera. 

Diciyothyris (Jurassic) is .similar to Terebratula, but with 
fine radial ribs and concentric lines; ex. D. emretata. Dielasma 
(Devonian to Permian) and Ccenothyris (Trias) are distinguished 
from the Terebratula' of Jurassic and later formations mainly 
by the possession of well -developed dental plates. Ex. Dielasrm 
hastaiunif Carboniferous; Ccenothyris vulgaris, Trias. 

Terebratullna (fig. 118). Form similar to Terebratula. 
Ornamented with fine radiating ribs. Umbo short, foramen 
large; the two plato of the deltidium small, separate. Two 
ear-like processes at the sides of the dorsal umbo. Brachial 
loop short, with a ring formed by a band joining the crural 
points. No septum in the dorsal valve. Jurassic to present day. 
Ex. T. striata, Chalk; T, capiU-serpentis, Recent. 

Magellanla ( = Waldheimia) (fig. 102). Shell biconvex, ovate; 
smooth or with radial fold,s on the later parts of the valves. 
Hinge -line curved. Umbo prominent, truncated bj'^ a large 
circular foramen; plates of deltidiiun united. Brachial skeleton 
extending to near the front of the shell and then bent back 
on itself; a median septum in the dorsal valve, but not joined 
to the brachial skeleton. Muscular impressions as in fig. 102. 
Tcjrtiary and living. Ex. M. flavescens, Recent. 
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Magellania in the restricted sense includes species of the type 
of the recent M. flaveacena. A large number of species found 
in the Mesozoic rocks resemble^ Magellaniay but show some 
differences, mainly in internal characters; they are now regarded 
as constituting a number of distinct genera, some of the more 
important being: Eudeaia (ex. E. cardium. Groat Oolite); 
Zeilleria (ex, Z. cornutay Lias); Ornlthella (= Microikyria) (ex, 
0. ornithocephala, Cornbrash); Aulucothyris (ex. A. reaupinata. 
Lias); Obomihyris (ex. 0. ohovatOy Oornbrash); Digonella (ex. 
D. digoria, Bradford Clay). 




Kig. 117. Terehratuia {(hyphus) mtrea, Recent. Interior of dorsa] valve, 
sfioM'ing the brachial skeleton (From Woodward.) x^. 

Fig 118 Terehratulma caput-aarpejiiia. Interior of dorsal valve. Hecriit. 
(From Woodward.) x2. 

Terebratella. Shell oval, usually with radiating ribs. Ven- 
tral valve very convex; dorsal more or less flattened. Hinge - 
line broad, straight or slightly curved; an area present. Umbo 
with a large foramen, below which are the two plates of the 
deJtidiurn, either touching or nearly touching. Brachial skelet/On 
similar to Magellaniay but descending branches joined by a band 
to a septum in the middle of the dorsal valve. lias ^ present J 
day. Ex. T. pectitay Upper Greensand ; T. doraatay Recent. 

Strtngocephalus (fig. 119). Shell smooth, circular or oval 
in outline. Ventral valve Mdth a sharp, prominent, incurved 
umbo ; area present. Pedicle opening large in young individuals, 
but smaller and oval in adults on account of the development 
of the deltidium. Ventral valve with a median septum 
which extends from the umbo almost to the front of the valve, 
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and iiicroase.s in height towards the latter. Dorsal \alve less 
convex, with a small septum (/i), and a long slightly curved 
cardinal process ( 7 ), divided at its extremity to embrace the 
ventral wsepturn. The brachial skeleton consists of the crura (c), 
arising from the hinge-plate (/»), which pass to the middle of 
the shell; from the crura the descending branches {1) come off; 
and form a ring parallel and near to the margin of the valve. , 
Devonian. Ex. S, hurtini, \ 



Fig. 111). Siri7ig(Ktphalu.shurtirn, A. Dorsal valvt'. B. Protilc. 

a, adductor; c, crura; I, descending branch;^, cardinal process; />, hinge- 
plate; fs, dorsal septum; v,% ventral septum; i, dental sockets. (fVom 
Woodward.) x^. 


Distribution of the Brachiopoda 

The Brachiopods are all marine, and are found in all jiartb 
of the world At the present time they are much less 
numerous than in former periods of the earth ’.s history, there 
being only about 175 living species liclonging to 60 genera; 
of these species 38 arc Inarticulates, 137 Articulates. Of the 
latter group five species belong to the Protreniata and 132 
to the Telotremata — this being the predominating group of 
Brachiopods at the present day and represented by 16 
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Rhynchonellids and 116 Tcrebratiilids. Many forms occur 
more abundantly where the sea-bottom is rocky, or stony, 
or formed of corals, than where it is soft and muddy ; 
frequently they are much localized, being found in enormous 
numbers at one spot, whilst, in the adjouiing areas, they 
are sparsely distributed, 70 per cent, of the existing 

species are found between the shon^-lim^ and a depth of 
KrO fatliorus, and several of these do not extend beyond this 
limit. Braeliiofjods are most abundant betwe^en Jo and 
100 fathoms; th(ur relative scarcity in the Littoral zone 
(p. 205) is probal)ly due to the fa^'t that most ol them are 
att.aehed by the p(Hliel(‘ and would (‘asily bec‘f)me displaced 
in the I’ough waters f)f the shallow st‘a. As a whole the 
Braehiopoda are characteristic of shallow v/ater. Below 
150 fathoms they soon become comparatively rare; but 
som(‘ species occur in deep water and in abyssal r<‘gions 
down to 2900 fathoms and are characterisofl by their thin 
shells. 

Th(^ majority of the Inartieulata ar(^ found Iretwecm low- 
W'at(‘r mark and a de],)th of 15 fathoms : of the remaind(*.r, 
all but one occur b(‘tween 15 and 100 fathoms. The principal 
JilUirai genera are Lingula, Ihscina and Discinisca whie.h 
extimd from the shore-line to a depth of about 20 fathoms. 
The littoral and shallow^ water species characterise warm 
seas, and an' more' numerous and possess thickt^r and often 
larger shells than thos<' found in deep water and abyssal 
regions, (hania ranges from 2 to 800 fathoms and is the 
only Inarticulate genus living in the shallow watca* of cooler 
regions, mainly those of the Northern Hemisph(*re.. 

The Articulata, although represented by 15 species in 
water of leas than 15 fathoms deep, are mainly charac- 
teristic of depths between 15 and 1(X) fathoms. The Rhyn- 
chonellids do not live at depths of less than 15 fathoriiS and 
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are found mainly in deep water, they oeeur in nearly all 
parts of the oceans from tlie Arctic to the Antarctic regions : 
some of the sj)ecies are found in warm sijas but the majority 
live in cotii waters; some species have a restricted geo- 
graphical range, others occur in 8<'Y(Tal provinces, and one 
{Hemithyru psittacea) is found throughout the greater part 
of the Northern Hemisphere. In deptli Hcmithyrifi ranges 
from If) t<) 2084 fathoms. Tlie Tc'rebratulids are most abun- 
dant, both in individuals and species, betwtrn the shore-line 
and a depth of lOO fathoms, where 07 p(T cent, of the spedt's 
are found. , 

Geographically, the Brachiopoda which live in compara- 
tively sh allow' water are distributed in jirovinces. agrcMUiig 
generally with the Molluacan provinces (p. 297), and these 
can be grouped into larger regions. Bach jirovince is 
characterised by the presence or abundance of certain 
species, the ranges of which are determined mainly by 
climate. A few species, as for example Terehrafulirut capuU 
serpentis, have a very wide geographical distribution, (‘X- 
tending from polar to tropical regions, and also have a 
great range in depth, the form mentioned being foiuid from 
the shore-line down to 1180 fathoms, 

The species found in deep water have gfuierally a much 
wider geographical range than those confined to shallow 
water; and the polar or boreal species have a wider range 
than those found in w'armer regions, since, in lowx^r latitudes, 
they can find a suitable temperature at greater depths. 
Since Brachiopods are fixed animals it is only in the free- 
Hwimming larval stage that the ranges of a species can be 
extended. In most genera this stage is of short duration, 
so that migration can take place only in shallow water, 
where there is some foundation to which the Brachiopod 
can attach itself at the end of the free-swimming stage. 
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Brachiopods are ver}^ abundant in the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic formations, and are usually well preserved on 
account of the fact that their shell generally consists of 
calcite. The majority of the living genera are represented 
by species in the Tertiary formations, and a few by species 
in earlier deposits; of these Li tig ala. and Crania have existed 
since the Ordovician fKiriod, and others (e.y. Lacazellay 
Mvgathyris, Terebratdla, T vrebratulina) since Jurassic times. 
In connection with the remarkably long range in time of 
Lingula it is interesting to note the habitat of the living 
sjiecies. Lingala lives in tubes which it burrows in the 
sediment on the sea-tloor. and is*attaehed to the tube by 
means of tlie pedicle; it survives when left uncovered by 
the sea for several hours, and can live in plac'cs which have 
become jmtrid owing to the decomposition of organic 
matter; further, wlitui burk'd by a rapid deposit of sediment 
which kills molluscs and other brachiopods, Lmgula survives 
liy tunntdling to the surface. 

C^anibriaii. The curliest linwIuopodH oceiu* in the Lower 
raiiibnari (Olenellus Beds), where more than 20 genera are 
reprcs(^ntcd. 1'iie niujorjty of the Cambrian species belong to 
ihii Inartjenialu ; the Ihotreinat a. are also represented, but do 
not become important until tlv- Cp[)er Cambrian. Atremata: 
Rtistella, M i(roniUraJ)b<tli(s^ Lthguldla, Kutorgtna. Neotremata : 
Oboklldy Acrothdcj Acrotreta, Jh’otremata: Koorihis, Bdlingaella. 

Ordovician, Brachiopods are miicii more numerous than m 
the Cambrian, especially the Articulate forms belonging to the 
I’lotremata, of which the Orthids and Htrophomeiiids show a 
great development. Tile 'I’eloiremata appear lirst in the Middle 
Ordovician. Atremata: Lingula, Linguldla, Neotrtunata: 
Siphonolretay Tremalia, Protremata: Ortkis, Platgsirophiay 
Strophofnena, Rafincaqmna, Leptcenay Ciitambonitea. Telotre- 
mata : Protorhyndia. 

kSiliirian, Brachiopods liave attained thiur maxiinuin de- 
velojiment. The Iiiarticulates now form a relatively small pro* 
}>ortion of the total number. Most of the genera found in 
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the Ordovician survive into the Silurian, but Pentamerus, 
Conchidiumt Oypidula and Chonetes now appear, and the Telo- 
tremata have become important. Atreuiata: Lintjula^ Tri- 
merella, Dinobolus. Neotremata: Orbiruloidea, Protremata: 
Orthls, Dahmmlla, Bilobites^ Pentamerus, Oypidula ^ Strick- 
landia, Leptamu^ Siropkonelki, Strophomena, Chonetes, Telotre- 
mata: Meristinat Eospirifer^ Atrypa, Cyrtittf RhynchotretaJ. 
Camarotoechia, Wilsonia. \ 

Devonian. Although showing some decline Brachiopods form \ 
a very important port of the Devonian faunas. In the main \ 
the genera are similar to those of the Silurian, but Stringo- ' 
cephalus, Uncites, M egalanteris and others are restricted to the 
Devonian, and the^ Productids and Terebratulids are now repre- 
sented by ProductelUi Aiid^ Dielasrna reH|)ectJvely. Protremata: 
ProducteUa, Dahnemella^ Schizophoria^ Rhiptdomella^ Leptmna., 
Sieberella. Telotrernata: SpiriJeVy CyrtinUy Uncites y Athyris, 
Atrypa, VncmuluSy Hypothyridinay Centronella. 

Carboniferous, Orthids, Strophomimids, Productids, Spiri- 
ferids and Hhynchonellids are abundant. Under favourable 
conditions In articulates are cortunon. Atremata: lAngula. 
Neotremata: Orbiculoideay Crania. Protremata: ProducUiSy 
Chonetes, Schlzophoria, Schellwienella. I'elotreinata : Spirifer, 
Martinia, Syringothyris (Carboniferous only), Athyris, Pugnax, 
Dielasma. 

Permian. Tn England the clnef genera are Productus, 
Strophalosia, Camerophoria, Spirifer, D'ielasma. In the Salt 
Range of India, Mongolia, etc, many others are found; Schizo- 
phoriuy Rhipidomella, Streptorhynchus, Lyttonia, Aulosteges, 
Ric^dhofenia, Spiriferella. 

Trias. Most of the Palaeozoic genera have died out, but Spiri- 
ferina and Cyrtin^a persist into the Trias. Koninckina, belonging 
to the Spiriferacea is confined to the Trias. The chief forms are 
Rhynchoncllids and Terebratulids {Coenothyris). 

Jurassic. The Inarticulates are represented by Lingula, Orbi- 
auloidea, and Crania which are sometimes abundant. Protre- 
mata: represented only Lacazella and its allies and Cadomella. 
Telotrernata : Spiriferina survives into t-he Lias. The abundance 
of species commonly referred to 'Terebraiuta, 'Magellania, 
and Rhynchonella’ is the striking feature of the Jiuassic 
Brachiopoda. Terebratella and Terebratulina also occur. 
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Creiaceouri. Neotremata: Crania is cominon in the C^halk. 
J ^rotreinata ; Thecidia and allied {onna. Telotreinata : Tore- 
bratulids and Khynchenellids arp still abundant. Terebratulmn 
and Terebfatella are more important than m the Jurassit. 
Magas ^ Kmgena, Trkjonosmms and Terehrirostra are confined 
to the Cretaceous. 

Tertiary. Brachiopods are poorly represented and form an 
insignificant part of the Tertiary faunas. Nearly all belong 
to genera which are still lmng» e.g. Lingula, Terehratula, 
TerebratiUina, and Magellania. In England Brofdiiopods are 
found chiefly m the London Olay and the Pliocene deposits. 
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Clasaes 


1. Ectoprocta 


Orders 

[1. Phylactolaema 


{2. trymnolfiema... 


2. Entoprocta 


Sub-Ordera 

I 'I, Cteiiostoraata 
2. Cyclostomata 

1 . .. ’ 3. Trepostomata 
4. CryptoHtoinata 
5. CheiloBtomata 


With the exception of the genus Loxosmu all the Polyzoa^ 
are colonial animals, numerous individuals living in associa- 
tion. The colony is nearly always fixed, and may be arbores- 
cent, laminar, almost massive, or encrusting shells, stones, 
or plants. The entire colony is known as the zoariurn] each 
individual (fig. 120 A) has a sac-lik(‘ form; at the upper 
end there is a platform or disc, the lophophore, on which 
tentacles (() are placed, arranged either in a circle or in 
the form of a horse-shoe. In most forms the tentacles are 
not contractile, but are provided with cilia, whic^h [)roduce 
a current of water that conveys food to the mouth (o). 
The anal aperture (a) is near the mouth, generally below 
the lophophore, but in some forms within the circle of 
tentacles. On account of this approximation of the mouth 
and anus the alimentary canal is bent into a U-shape; in 
it may be distinguished oesophagus (oca), stomach (si), and 
intestine (irU). Between the alimentary canal and the 
body -wall is a spacious body-cavity. The nervous system 
consists of a single ganglion (jr) placed ^on the side of the 
oesophagus facing the intestine. The polyzoa multiply by 


1 The name Bryozoa is used for this Phylum by many authors. 
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budding and sexually, and are generally hermaphrodite. 
Heart and blood-vessels are absent. 

The structures described above form together what is 
known as the polypide\ this is contained in the body -wall 
or zooecium. The outer layer of the zocecium, known as 



Via. 120. A. Diagiaui of the structure of a single Polyzoan individual 
S, IxxJy-wall; t, tentacles; o, mouth; oes, pesophagus; st, stomach; int, 
intestine; a, anus; g, ganglion; /, funiculus; ov, ovary; spy testis. B. Avi- 
culariurn of Bvj/ula, enlarged, b, beak; md, mandible; C, chamber; 
Pt jieduncle; om, occUisor inuscleH; dm, divaricator muscles. (After 
Hincks.) 

the Hctocyst, generally becomes hardened by calcareous or 
chitinoaf matter, and after the death of the animal this 
alone remains ; its surface is usually ornamented with ribs, 
etc. The anterior part of the polypide can be withdrawn 
by means of longitudinal muscles into the zooecium, just 
as the finger of a glove can be pulled into the hand. In 

15 
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aome Polyzoa (the C’yolostoiiiata, etc., fif?. ]21 B) tlu- zo- 
cecium is tubc-like, tlie aperture ia at the end and is of the 
same dianuder, or nearly so, as th(* rest of the tube. In 
others (the ('heilostuiiiata, fig. J21 A) the zotecium is more 
or less box -shaped, the aperture (m) is eontraeted and is 
not terminal, but is situat(‘d in front near the anterior cn^i, 
and is provided with a movable lid or operculum. In many 
of the (.^heilostomata tliere is at the anterior end of thb 
zotecium, above the ^iperture, a projc'cting chamber (o)^ 



Fig. 121. A. Portion of Smitha landsharovi, a CheilostoraatouH Polyzoan, 
Recent, o, oa'cium; ?n, aperture of the zoaH'iiim; a, avicularium. B. Por- 
tion of Tubulijiora fimbria, a f 'yclowtoniatoiw Pol;yzoan, Keeent. Enlarged. 

termed the ovicfllf into which the ova pass. In many forms 
of Cheilostomata some of the individuals art* modified so 
as to form appendages termed avicularia and vibraculu. The 
avicularium (fig. 120 B) may be sessile or placed on a 
peduncle (p), and in the more sjKicialized forms has some- 
what the appearance of a bird’s head, t*onsisting of a 
chamber (C) produced into a beak and provided with a 
mandible (ind) which is kept (!onstantly snapping by means 
of muscles in the chamber. The vibraculum consists of a 
long seta kept in motion by means of muscles at its base. 
The individuals of a colony may communicate witfi one 
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another, either directly, or hy means of cxmimunimtion^ 
plates \ these are portions of the zocechim which are thinner 
and perforated. The surface of the zocecium may be smooth 
or punctate, or ornamented with spines, granules, or ribs. 

The Polyzoa are divided into two classes, (1) the Ecto- 
procta, (2) the Entoprocta. The Ectoprocta only are found 
fossil. 


CLASS T. ECTOPKOCTA 

The anal aperture is not situated within the area of the 
lophophore. There are tw^o orde^, (1) the Phylactolaema, 

(2) th(‘ Oymnolaema. 

ORDER L PHY LAOTOL.'RMA 

The lophophore is horse-shoe-shaped. There is a tongue- 
sha})ed lip in front of the mouth, known as the epistome. 
The forms included in this order arc found only in fresh 
water and do not occur fossil. 

ORDER II. CnMNOLEMA 

The lophophore, is (tirciular, and there is no (‘pistome. There 
are five sub-orders, (T) Ctenostoniata, (2) Cyclostomata, 

(3) Trepostoniata, (4) (Vvptostomata, (5) Cheilostomata. 
The third and fourth are extinct. 

SUB-ORDER 1. CTENOSTOMATA 

The zoarium is horny or membranous. The zcxecia are 
usually ivSolatcd, and d<‘velop by budding from a tubular 
stolon , tlieir orifices are terminal and can be closed by 
8(‘tae. This group Ix^giiis in the Ordovician and is represented 
by Rhopalonaria , Vinelln and a few other genera in the 
Palaeozoic. 


15-2 
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SUB-ORDER 2. CYCLOSTOMATA 

The zooecia are calcareous and tubular, and seldom divided 
by transverse partitions ; as a rule all are of one size, since 
mesopores, acanthopores, avicularia, and vibracula, arq 
generally absent; the apertures are round and terminal^ 
not constricted and not provided with an operculum. There\ 
may be a brood-pouch, formed of one or more modified \ 
zooecia. Such a brood-pouch is called an oopcium, and is a 
gonoBcium if composed of one, or a gonocyst if of more than 
one zooecium. But ovicells, such as are characteristic of 
the Chcilostomata, and are not modified individuals, are 
never present. 

Stomatopora. Zoarium encrusting, of branching rows of 
zooecia in single file. Ordovician to present day; common in 
Jurassic and Cretaceous. Ex. S, granulatay Cretaceous. 

Berenicea. Zoarium a thin, flat, encrusting sheet — discoid, 
fan-sliaped, or irregular. Zooecia simple, tubular, arranged in 
irregularly alternating lines. Ordovician to present day — 
common in the Jurassic and Cretaceous. Ex. diluviuna, 
Lias to Oxfordian. 

Idmonea. Zoarium encrusting or erect. Zomcia arranged 
in alternating transverse rows on one face only of the zoarium. 
Jurassic to present day. Ex. 7, hagenowij Lower Greensand, 

Entalophora. Zoarium of erect cylindrical branches, with 
the zooecia opemng on all sides of the branch and arranged 
irregularly or quincuncially. Jurassic to present day. Ex. 
E, virgula, Cretaceous. 

Theonoa ( - Fasciculana}. Zoarium large, gtuiorally ma.saive 
and globose. Zomcia in the form of long tubes, with horizontal 
tabulte, in contact laterally, and forming bundles which are 
either distinct and radiate from the base to the periphery, or 
fuse into laminse which intersect. Jurassic to Pliocene. Ex. 
T. aurantiurriy Coralline Crag. 

Flstulipora. Zoarium varying from encrusting to massive 
or rarely branching. Zooecia more or less rounded or pyriform, 
with hood-like projections to the zooecial aperture called 
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luncuria ; walls thin, diaphragms few, complete. Spaces between 
the zooecia smooth or granular on the surface, occupied in- 
ternally by one or more series of vesicles. Ordovician to Per- 
mian, chiefly Silurian to Lower Carboniferous. Ex. F. comavica, 
Wenlock; F. minor. Carboniferous. 

Geramopora. Zoarium discoidal, free, attached by the 
centre of the betse or encrusting (often on smooth -shelled 
brachiopods); under surface with one or more layers of small 
irregular cells. Openings of zooecia radiating outwards from a 
depressed centre on the upper surface; apertures large and 
oblique, with limaria; diaphragms absent. Mesopores irregular, 
short, numerous. Pores in walls of zooecia and mesopores. 
Ordovician and Silurian. Ex. C. imbricata, Silurian. 

SUB-ORDER 3. TREPOSTOMATA 

The Zoaria are massive or branching, and composed of 
calcareous tubes of two sizes, the larger ones being the 
zooecia, the smaller being known as mesopores. Both meso- 
pores and zooecia are crossed by horizontal partitions 
(diaphragms) ; these are more closely spaced in the mesopores. 
Curved partitions known as cystiphragms are sometimes 
present in the zooecia in addition to the diaphragms. Tubular 
spines (acanihopores) occur in some genera at the angles 
between the zooecia and the mesopores. Both mesopores 
and acanthopores probabl} contained modified zooids (poly- 
zoan individuals), and are therefore comparable with the 
vibracula and avicularia of other groups. The zocecial aper- 
tures are round, polygonal or irregular, and usually without 
opercula. The surface of the zoarium is typically marked 
by regularly spaced elevations (monticules) consisting of 
enlarged zooecia, or of large clusters of mesopores, some- 
times forming slightly depressed areas, constituting maculm. 

The Trepostomata are known to have been subject to 
periodic degeneration and regeneration of the polypides, in 
the same way that recent forms are. In fact the diaphragms 
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in a single zooecium probably represent the ‘ floors ’ of suc- 
cessively superimposed individuals. 

The Trepostomata are probably confined to the Palseozoic, 
although the living Heteroporidae have an essentially similar 
structure. 

It should be noted that many of the diagnostic features 
of Tropostome genera only appear in the mature oz peri- 
pheral zone of the zoArium. 

Diplotrypa. Zoanum liemispherical, discoidal or irregularly 
massive, generally free. Zoa‘cia large, prismatic, with thin 
walls, and witli diaphragms. Mesopores few or many, variable 
in size, with closely spaRjed diaphragms. Ordovician and 
Silurian. Ex. D. petropohtana^ Ordovician. 

Stenopora. Zoarinm branching, massive or laminar. Walls 
of zocBcia usuallj" periodically thickened, giving a beaded 
appt‘arance in longitudinal sections. Acanthopores present. 
True mesopores apparently absent, but zocecia smaller than 
the average are occasionally present. Diapfiragms complete, 
few or many. Carboniferous (Permian?). Ex. S. redesdalensisy 
Carboniferous, 

SUB-ORDER 4. CRYPTOSTOM ATA 

The zoa^cia are calcareous and tubular, often with transverse 
partitions, and often of two sizes. Avieularia and vibracula 
are absent. The external orifices of the zooecia are round, 
but these are not the true apertiirc‘,s ; the latter are situated 
at' the bottom of a tubular vestibule, the round orifice of 
which is seen on the surface of the zoarinm. Probably a 
chitinous operculum covered the true aperture, but is never 
found in the fossils. Ooecia are absent. The Cryptostomata 
range from the Ordovician to the Permian. 

Fenestrelllna ( Fenestella). Zoarium funnel-shaped or fan- 
shaped. Branches straight, united by cross-bars, so as to form 
a network. The cross-bars do not bear zonecia. On each branch 
there is a median ridge or carina, on the sides of which the 
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zooecia occur. Oi)eiungs of zooecia round. Ordovician to Per- 
mian. Ex. F. plebeiat Carboniferona. 

Rhabdomeson . Zoarium of cylindrical branches with an 
axial tube to which the proximal ends of the zooecia are 
attached; the surface is divided into rhombic areas, arranged 
regularly, in the middle of which are the round orifices. Car- 
boniferous and Permian. Ex. H. rhombiferum. 

SUB-ORDER 5. CHKILOSTOMATA 

The zoa'cia are sometimes calcareous, sometimes horny, 
often both ; they are more or less box-shaped, never tubular; 
and not divided by transverse partitions. Zocccia, differing 
from the normal forms in size and shape, and modified for 
protective purposes, are often presfmt, and are called avi- 
cuiaria and vibracula — according to whether their function 
is to pinch or to sweep away foreigii f)odie8 which would 
settle on the zoarium. The aperture, s of the zo(e(da arc con- 
tracted and not terminal, of varying outline, and provided 
with a movable operculum, which hidiig horny is not found 
in fossil spe(Mm(‘ns. (Ilohular o vice! Is are ofDm present; these 
are not modified individuals, but outgrowths in front of the 
distal end of each zoeeciiim. The (’hialostomata range from 
the Jurassic to the y)ri*s(*nt day, but are rare in deposits 
(arlicr than the Chalk. 

Membranipora. Zoarium encrusting or cr(‘ct : the top of 
(Hieii zoteciurn is {*r)\ered with a chitinous membrane m which 
is situated the aperture; coiiseqmmtiy in fossil specimens each 
zoaMMum has a nm enclosing an unroofed space; the rim may 
have spines around it. Jurasvsic to pre.s(‘nt dav. Ex. M. eMipfim, 
CJialk. 

Cribrilina. Zoarium usually enerustmg. Zorpcia as in 
Membranipora^ but the spines of the run meet and fu.se with 
their neighbouring and with their opposite fe‘llows, and form 
an in(i)iri]>lete roof over tlie zoiecium. Tertiarx and present 
day. Ex. C. punctata, Coralline Crag to Ri'cent. 
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Pelmatopora. Like CribriJitia, but the costse, or spines 
that form the front wall, are very coarse, and their broken 
upturned ends form a row or rows of hob-nail-like markings 
on each side of the mid-line of the front wall. Upper Cretaceous. 
Ex. P. soharist Chalk. 

Mlcropora. Zoarium encrusting. Zomcia with an encirclinjg 
rim as m Meiinhranipora, but the chitinous roof is replaced by 
one of carbonate of lime; and this roof is jierforated by two 
holes, one on each side, near the rim and proximally to th^ 
orifice. Cretaceous to present day. Ex. M. cribriformis. Barton 
Beds. 

Gellepora. Zooucia heaped irregularly upon an irregularly 
encrusting or erect zoarium; the front wall entirely calcareous 
and very convex; the aperture terminal, more or less round, 
always accompanied by one or more small avicularia; in addi- 
tion larger avicularia are often present between the normal 
zomcia. I'ertiary to present day. Ex. C. tubigera, Coralline tVag. 


Distribution of the Polyzoa 

By far the largtn* number of the Polyzoa are marine ; they 
occur both in shallow and deep water. The deep-water forms 
belong mainly to the (heilostoniata , a few Ctenostomata 
occur at considerable depths, but the group is characteristic 
of shallow water. The (!ycIostomata are comparatively rare 
at the present day> except in the Northern seas. The extinct 
Trepostomata and Cryptostomata are usually associated 
with reef conditions. 

The earliest Polyzoa occur in the Ordovician rocks. Nearly 
all the Palaeozoic genera are extinct ; they belong mainly to 
the Trepostomata and Cryfitostomata. The Cyclostomata are 
represented by a few genera in the Palaeozoic rocks, and 
become increasingly abundant in the Mesozoic, attaining 
their maximum in the Upper Cretaceous. A few Cheilo- 
stomata have been recorded from the Jurassic rocks, but 
the group does not become abundant until the Cretaceous 
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period; in the Tertiary it is better represented than the 
Cyclostomata. Very many of the Pliocene forms belong to 
species which are still living. 

The chief genera found in the different systems are : 

Paleeozoic. Archimedes, Ceramopora, Diplotrypa,Fene8trellina 

Fenestella), Fiatulipora, HaUopora, Hemitrypa, Pinnato- 
pora, Polypora, Ptihdictya, Rhahdoyneaon, Thamniacua. 

Jurassic. Berenicea,Ceriopora,Diaatopora,EntaJ^phora, Hap- 
hoicia, Idmonea, Proboacina, Spiropora, Stomatopora. 

CretacooiiK. Criaina, Diastopora, Entulophora, Heteropora, 
Lunulitea, Membranipora, Onychocella, Pelmatopora, Proboacina, 
Stomatopora. 

Eocene. Hornera, Idmonea, Membranipora. 

Pliocene. Alveolaria, Cellepora, Crihrilina, Hornera, Lepr alia, 
Me^nbranipora, Theonoa. 
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Classes 
1. LamcUibrancihia 


Orders 

(1. Taxodonta 
'( 2. Aniaorayana 
[ 3 . Eulamelli branch la 


Sub-Orders 


2 , Aniphineura .. 


3. Gasteropoda ... 


4. Scaphopoda 


5. Cephalopoda 


f 1 . Polyplacophora 
Aplflcophora 



Proflobninohiata 

Cfpiathobranchiata . . 
Pulmonaia 


( 1. Aspidobranchia 
2. Uectini branch i a 
I Niidibranchia 
2. Tectibranehia 


n Nautilouien 
I 2, Aminonoidea 

I 3. Li bran chi a . 


1. Decnpoda 
2 Octopoda 


The majority of the molluhCH (oysters, whelks, eiittlefish, 
etc.) are marine, but some liv(^ on land, others m fresh water. 
Unlike the worms and arthro])ods. they an* uns(‘prmented 
animals, and they bear no serially repeat(‘d appendages. 
Typically the body is bilat(TaIly symmetrical, and there is 
consequently a repetition of the same organs on each side ; 
but in most gasterojiods this symm(*try is more or less (‘om- 
pletely lost. From the dorsal surface arises a fold of the 
skin forming what is known as th(i mantle : this generally 
secretes a (*alcareoiiH shell, consisting of one or tw^o (occia- 
sionally mon^) ]jieces. On the ventral surface of the iiody 
is the foot—a muscular organ used in locomotion. In most 
cases respiration takes j)lac<(' by means of gills, which are 
placed in the cavity enclosed by the mantle. A heart is 
present, and is on the dorsal surfact^; it consists usually 
of a ventricle and two auri(‘h‘s. The mouth is situated 
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anteriorly, and, except in the lameilibranchs, is provided 
with a rasping organ, the od(mtophore\ the anus, in typical 
forms, is placed posteriorly. Renal organs (nephridia) are 
present and place part of the body-cavity in communication 
with the exterior. The nervous sj^stem consists of a ring 
round the oesophagus, and usually of three main groups of 
ganglia, from which nerves are given off. Only sexual 
reprodiK'tion occurs; most forms are unisexual, a few her- 
maphrodite. 

The Molluscii are divided into five classes: (1) Lamelli- 
branchia, (2) Ampliineura, (3) (Jasti^roporla, (4) Soaphopoda, 
(5) (Vphalopoda. ^ 


CLASS 1. LAMELLJBEANCHTA 

In the lainellibranch, as in the brachiopod, the shell is 
generally ealcari^ous and consists of two valves, but these 
instead of being dorsal and ventral as in the latter, are 
plaet^fl one on the right, the other on the left side of the 
body, and tln^ two are joined together by means of a hinge 
and a ligament, at tlie dorsal margin. Th(' interior of th(‘ 
shell is lined by a fold of the .^kin, the tnanfle (fig. 122, rn), 
which is divided into two l(fb(‘s, one being placed in (‘acb 
valve. 1-11 the middle of the spae<^ enclosed by th(‘ mantle 
(the mantle- cavity) and ])rojecting from the ventral surface 
oi the viseeral mass, is the foot (/). This is a laterally 
flattened muscular organ, frequently hatchet-^ or plough- 
share-shaped, and is used for crawling, or for burrowing m 
sand or mud. Sometimes, as in the case of Trigonia, by 
means of a rapid movement it enables the animal to jump 
to a cf)nsiderable distafiee. In Ihe^ genus Mytilns the foot is 
very mm‘b reduced: in others whi(*h have lost the [)Ower 

^ Hen<'.c* the name PAfcypoda used by .some authors for this class. 
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of locomotion (e.g. Ostrea) it is absent altogether, On the 
posterior part of the foot there is in some genera {e.g. Mytilus, 
Pinna, Area) a gland which secretes threads of a viscous 
substance which gradually harden, and then form a bundle 
of horny fibres, known as the byssuA, by means of whioh 
the animal moors itself to foreign objects. On each side of 
the foot, between it and the mantle, and attached to the 
body dorsally, are the gills or branchiae (fig. 122,^); thes^ 
consist of filaments which usually become connected so as 
to form leaf- or plate-like bodies, whence the name Larnelli- 
branchia. 

In some forms the Vnargins of the two mantle-lobes 
although in (contact are not united, and when this is the 
case there are usually at the posterior margin two openings 
leading from the exterior to the mantle-cavity; these are 
produced by adjoining excavations or notches in the two 
lobes of the mantle. A current of water, caused by the 
cilia on the gills and mantle, flows in through the ventral 
opening, and provides the animal with food and oxygen; 
another current flows out through the dorsal opening, 
carrying with it faecal matters. In man\ cases, however, the 
two lobes of the mantle are fused at one or more points ; 
this union occurs between the exhalent and inhalent open- 
ings, and also, in many forms, below the latter opening. 
In this way the mantle becomes a kind of bag, having throe 
openings, a ventral for the protrusion of the foot, and two 
posterior for the inhalent and exhalent currents of water. 
Frequently, at the posterior openings, the mantle is greatly 
produced so as to form two complete tubes, known as 
siphons (fig. 122, .s'); these are sometimes free, sometimes 

united, and may be as much as four times the length of the 
shell. The ventral is generally the longer, it is furnished 
with tactile papillae, and is known as the branchial siphon (s ) , 
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122. Mya aremria, Thr loft valve and mantle and hall the siphons 
have bed'll removofl. a, anterior acldiietur iniiaolo; a\ posterior adductor; 
Ik visceral mass; r, eloacal ehamlier into which the amis opens, /, hiot; 
f/, branehiflp; h, heart; ?n, cut edge of the mantle; o, mouth; ]K edge ol 
mantle; branchial siphon: s\ anal siphon; ^ labial palps; v, anus. 
(Fnrni Wofidward.) Natural size. 
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the dorsal being the aruil siphon (i'). In many forms the 
siphons can be withdrawn into the shell by means of 
muscles. ()(!easionaJly, as in Teredo, the siphons are sur- 
rounded by a calcareous tube. 

The shell can be closed by means of the adductor muscltfs 
(a, a/), wdiieh pass from the interior of one valve to th^ 
other. In many genera there are two adductors, and thes^ 
forms are frequently spoken of as the Dirnyaria\ others), 
known as the Monomyaria, possess one adductor only,' 
and when this is the cas(* it is the posterior which is prescmt, 
the anterior having atrophied; this 0(5curs in the oyster, 
but in tliis, and in all other forms so far as is known, the 
anterior muscle is present in the young state. 

In the lamellibraiichs there is no head, hence the class is 
sometimes spoken of as the Acephala. The mouth (o) is in 
the middle line of the body, ventral to the anterior addu(‘tor 
muscle^ and is not provided with organs of mastication. At 
each side are two leaf-like processes, th(‘ lahial palps (t). 
The mouth leads into a short cesophagus, which passes into 
a globular stomach ; next is the intestine, which, after under- 
going many convolutions in the foot, r('aches the dorsal 
surface of the body, where it passes through the pericardium 
and is surrounded by the ventricle of the lu-art. The anus (?’) 
is situated dorsal ly to the posterior adductor niuscJe. The 
nervous system usually consists of three pairs of ganglia. 
One pair is placed at the sides of the mouth and is connected 
by nerve-cords with a pair in th(^ foot-, and w'ith a third 
pair placed beneath the posterior adducitor muscle. From 
these ganglia nerves are given off to the muscles, gills, etc. 
Tactile organs are jiresent on thci margin of the mantle and 
especially on the ventral siphon. In some forms eyes occur 
at the ventral margin of the mantle- lobes; they are especially 
well-developed in the genus Pecten. The heart (h) is placed 
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dorsally, just below the hinge, and is surrounded by a large 
pericardial cavity; it consists of two auricles and a ventricle, 
which, as already mentioned, extends round the intestine. 
The renal organs consist of a pair of glandular tubes under- 
neath the pericardium. In almost all cases the sexes are 
separate, but a few forms are hermaphrodite. 

As already mentioned, the two valves of the shell are 
on the sides of the animal. The margin near the hinge 



two valves. B. Interior of left valve. ^ a, anterior border; jKistenor, 
d, dorsal; r, ventral; iw, lunule; «,umbo,’ I, ligament; oo, anterior adductor 
impression; pa, posterior adductor, pj, pslhal line; n, pallial sinuH: 
w, J-, y, cardinal teeth; z, anterior lateral tooth. 

(fig. 123 B, d — J) is dorsal, the opposite (?’), where the valves 
open, is ventral; that near the mouth is anterior (a), that 
near the anus and siphons posterior (p). In the majority 
of cases the two valves are equal or almost equal in size, 
and eeeh valve is generally inequilateral. But in some 
{e.g, Glycirneris) the shell is nearly eiiuilateral, and in others 
(e.g. Ostrea) it is inequivalve. Whcji the shell is equilateral 
the diri'ction of greati'ist growth is perpendicular to the 
hinge-line . when inequilateral the direction is oblique to the 
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hinge-line. Each valve may be regarded as a greatly de- 
pressed hollow cone, the apex of which forms the umbo 
(fig. 123 A, w); these umbones are sometimes straight (e.g, 
Pecten), but generally curved towards the anterior margin; 
in a few genera (e.g. Nucula, Trigonia, Exogyra) they are 
directed posteriorly ; in Diceras they are spiral. Sometimes 
there is in front of the umbones, and bounded by a groove 
an oval depressed area (lu), half being on each valve; thisl 
is termed the lunukt Behind the umbones there may lye a 
somewhat similar, but larger area, known as the escutcheon. 

In the interior of the valves various markings, produced 
by the union of the muscles with the shell, may be noticed 
(fig. 123 B). The adductors form oval, round, or sometimes 
elongated depressions (the adductor impressions^ aa, pa)\ 
in the Dimyaria there are two in each valve, one being near 
the anterior border, the other near the posterior, in the 
Monomyaria the single adductor impression is usually near 
the middle of the valve. When, as in the genus Mya, the 
two muscles are placed at equal distances from the hinge - 
margin, they are of nearly the same size, since on account 
of their position they are equally efficient in closing the 
valves; but in forms like Myiilus, where the shell is very 
inequilateral and the anterior muscle is close to the umbo 
but the posterior at a considerable distance from it, the 
latter is much larger than the former, since it is placed in a 
more advantageous position for closing the valves. For the 
same reason the single muscle of the Monomyaria is attached 
near the centre of the valves. Less imj)ortant than the 
adductor impressions are those produced by the muscles 
for the movement of the foot (protractors and retractors) ; 
these occur close to the anterior and posterior adductors. 
Passing from one adductor impression to the other in each 
valve is a linear depression, caused by the attachment of 
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the muscles of the mantle to the shell, and known as the 
jHillial Ime {pi). In some forms this line runs evenly between 
the two adductor impressions and parallel with the margin 
of the valve; it is then said to be simple or entire. But in 
those genera which possess retractile siphons the pallial line 
bends inward just before reaching the posterior adductor; 
this indentation is known as the pallial sinus bs‘), and is 
caused by bending inwards of the part of the pallial muscles 
which serve for the retraction of the siphons. 

The hinge is formed by projections known as teeth, which 
alternate in the two valves, the t(‘eth of one valve fitting 
into the depressions between those of the other. Its func- 
tion is to ensure that the valves should close y)erfectly. 
The margin of the valve on which the teeth occur is known 
as the hinge-line ] generally it is curved, but in some genera 
it is straight (e.g. Area). Several types of hinge may be 
recognised: (1) Taxodmi: the tc^eth are numerous and more 
or less similar in form and size, e.g. Nucula, (fig. 124 A). 
(2) Dysodont: the teeth are of a simple type, and are de- 
veloped from internal ribs at the margin of the valve ; the 
hinge-margin may be simple or somewhat thickened, e.g. 
Mytibis. The dysodont hinge appears to have been derived 
from a taxodont form in which the teeth radiate outwards 
from the umbo. (Jl) Isodont: there are strong teeth of equal 
size, which fit into corresponding sockets in the other valve : 
the teeth are placed symmetrically on each side of the 
median ligament-pit, e.g. Spondylus (fig. 124 1), E). (4) 
ScMzodontj the teeth are few in number, thick, and some- 
times grooved; a typical form is Trigonia (fig. 124 B, C) in 
which the teeth diverge from below the umbo, and the 
middle tooth of the left valve is bifid. In others (e.g. Vnio) 
the teeth are less definite in shape and position. (5) Hetero- 
dond L teeth are few in number and not all of uniform 
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shape and size. They are divisible into those (usually two 
or three) which are placed immediatc^ly under the umbo and 
are known as the cardinal teeth, and others, termed laterahy 



yig. 124 Some types of hinge, A. Nuculu. a, ariterioi’ adductor; h, pos- 
terior adductor; I, ligament-pit B, (\ Trhjorna. B, right \aive with two 
large striated teeth; (!, left valve with three teeth. J), E Spondylun. 
D, right valve; E, left valve, a, 6, teeth; r, d, Bocketa into which the 
teeth fii: e, area; I, hgament-pit. F, Lvxina (right valve), o, anterior 
lateral tooth; h, cardinal tooth; c, posterior lateral tooth; /, ligament. 
G. Lutraria (left valve), a, strong V shaped cardinal tooth; 1, process 
to which the ligament i,s attached. All drawn from recent S})ccimen8. 

which are in front of and behind the ijm}) 0 , forming the 
anterior and posterior re.spectiv(*ly ; some or all of 

the cardinals or of the laterals may be absent ; the hinge- 
margin is extended as a vertical lamina or flange known as 
the hingt-phte (fig. 124 F) on which the teeth are borne, 
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e,g. Meretrix. (6) DesmodorU: true teeth and a hinge-plate 
are absent, but one or more lanxinee or ridges are developed 
at the hinge-margin, e,g. Pkuromya. 

In some genera in which the binge-line is straight {e,g. 
Area) there is, between the liinge-line and the umbo of 
each valve, a flattened triangular part of the shell, known 
as the area (fig. 124 1), e)\ when this is present the umbones 
of the two valves are of course widely separated. The area 
is due to the more extensive growth at the hinge-margin 
than occurs in genera in which the umbones arc close 
together. The lunule and escutcheon (p. 240) appear to re- 
present the anterior and posterior parts of the area. Some 
lamellibranchs with a straight hinge-line (e.^. Pecten) have, 
on each side of the umbo, triangular or wing-like extensions 
of the shell, known as ears. 

In the brachiopods the valves are opened by divaricator 
muscles, but in the lamellibranchs the work of these muscles 
is performed by the ligament. This consists of two parts, 
the external (fig. 123, /), and the internal (sometimes erro- 
neously termed the cartilage) (fig. 124 G, ^). One or other 
may be absent. The external ligament is composed of homy 
material; it is placed at the hinge-margin, usually posterior 
to the umbones, and is frequently attached to more or less 
prominent ridges; in some genera (Qlycirmris) the external 
ligament extends Iwth in front of and behind the umbones. 
The internal ligament consists of parallel elastic fibres, and 
is placed in a hollow or pit on the hinge-plate (fig. 124 G, i), 
so that when the valves are closed it is compressed, and, 
V)eing elastic, tends to force the valves apart — its action is 
similar to that of a piece of indiarubber placed in the hinge- 
line of a door. The external ligament acts like a C-spring, 
and is bent when the valves are closed. Consequently, in 
order to open the shell, the animal has merely to relax its 

16-2 
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adductor muscles. Occasionally the ligament preserved 
in fossil specimens. 

The hngih of a lamellibranch shell is measured from the 
anterior to the posterior margin (fig. 123 B, a — p), the 
breadth or height from the umbo to the ventral margifi 
(d — v), the thickness from one valve to the other at right 
angles to the lines of length and breadth. i 



Fig. Vertical section of the HheJJ of a recent I'nio^ cut in a radial 
direction from the umbo; the right-hand side of the section is near the 
ventral margin, a, pearly or nacreous layer, in which the later lamellfle 
overlap the earlier and extend on to (6) the prismatic layer; c, perio- 
stracum. x 10. 

The shell is secreted by the mantle ; its structure varies 
in different groups. Three layers may be distinguished. 
(1) On the external surface (fig. 125, c) is a green or brownish 
layer formed of horny material (conchiolin) and known as 
the periostracum (frequently referred to as the ‘epidermis’). 
This layer is not usually preserved in fossils; (2) in the 
middle is the prismatic layer (6) (fig. 126), consisting of 
prisms, usually of calcite, each being encased in a sheath 
of organic material. The prisms are often arranged more or 
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less perpendicularly to the surface of the shell ; (3) the inner 
layer (a) consists of aragonite ^nd may be formed of very 
thin lamoUoe separated by thin layers of organic material 
when it is pearly or nacreous, or it 
may be formed of thicker lamella* 
when it becomes porcellanous. The 
chief genera in which this layer is 
nacreous are Nucula, Pteria, Permi, 

Trigonia. U nio. The p^i8mati(^ layer 
is formed by the margin of the mantle 
only , the pearly layer by the general 
surface of the mantle, and this layer 
gradually encroaches on the former, 
which consequently cannot after- 
wards increase in thickness, whereas 
the jxmrly layer may do so through- 
out the life of the animal. 

The surface of the shell may be smooth, or may be orna- 
mented with radiating or concentric ribs and striae, or with 
tubercles, or spines. Often the exterior shows concentric 
lamellae, which represent periods of growth. The part of the 
shell at the umbo is that which was first formed, and often 
differs in ornamentation and form from the other parts. 
The margins of the valves may be smooth or crenulated ; 
sometimes, as in some sjiecies of Pecten, the entire shell is 
corrugated, thus increasing its strength without materially 
adding to the weight. In many genera the two valves can 
be completely closed, in others they are always open at 
some part, and are then said to be gaping', this gape occurs 
most frequently at the posterior end and serves for the 
passage of the siphons; sometimes there is also an anterior 
gape through which the foot or byssus passes to the exterior. 
Sometimes the small embryonic shell, known as the prodisso- 



Fig. 126. Section of pris- 
matic layer of recent Pinna, 
parallel to the surface of the 
shell and at right angles to 
the prisms. Magnified, 
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conchy is found at the umbo of the adult shell ; this represents 
the protegulum of the Brachiopods (p. 199) and the proto- 
conch of the Gasteropoda and Cephalopods. 

In order to be able to distinguish the right and left valves 
we must determine first the anterior and posterior margin^ , 
When the soft parts of the animal are present this is easily 
done; but when the shell only is before the observer the, 
points to be noticed are the following : i 

(1) The umbones are generally directed anteriorly; and in 
inequilateral shells, the posterior part of the valves is, 
with only a few ej^ceptions {Nucuhy Lima, Donax), 
longer than the anterior part. 

(2) The lunule is anterior to the umbones. 

(3) The external ligament is commonly posterior to the 
umbones, and is never entirely in front of them. 

(4) The pallial sinus is posterior. 

(5) When one adductor impression only is present, it is the 
posterior. 

(6) When one adductor impression is distinctly larger than 
fhe other, the larger is the posterior. 

Having found the anterior and posterior margins, the shell 
should be placed with the dorsal surface uppermost and 
the anterior margin pointing away from the observer, then 
the right and left valves will be on his right- and left-hand 
sides respectively. 

Most of the lamellibranchs are free and can move by 
means of the foot. Since these live with the median plane 
of the body in a vertical position, the two valves are of equal 
size. A few genera (Perten, Lima) move by the rapid closing 
of the valves, which causes water to be forcibly expeUed 
from the mantle- cavity. Some forms (Pecten) rest on one 
valve, which then becomes more convex than the upper 
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valve. Others, such as the oyster, are permanently at- 
tached by one valve, which has been secreted by the 
mantle directly on to a roek or some other object to 
which it adheres firmly. In some cases the right valve is 
fixed, in others the left. The shell in these forms becomes 
irregular and the fixed valve is larger, more convex and 
thicker than the free valve. Other genera, e,g. Pteria, are 
attached by means of a byssus (p. 236), which often passes 
out through a notch or sinus in the margin of one or both 
valves — such forms tend to become inequilateral. Many 
genera burrow in the sediment on the sea floor and live 
with the posterior end uppermost. S'he valves are elongated 
posteriorly, so that the shell becomes distinctly inequilateral, 
and the line joining the two adductor muscles is parallel 
with the dorsal margin of the valves. Since these lameUi- 
branchs are sufficiently protected in their burrows there is 
no necessity for the complete closing of the valves, and there 
is a gape at the posterior end for the siphons and often 
another anteriorly for the foot. As frequent opening and 
closing of the valves is not needed the hinge tends to become 
degenerate. In order to facilitate movement through the 
sediment these burrowing forms often have laterally com- 
pressed valves with a smooth surface. A few genera are 
capable of making borings into various substances ; in these 
the shell tends to become cylindrical in form. Thus Teredo, 
the ship- worm, bores into wood, Lithophdga and Saxicava 
into limestone, and Pholas into various materials, such as 
sandstone, limestone, gneiss, peat, and amber. Wood per- 
forated by Teredo has been found fossil in various formations 
of Eocene and Oligocene age. 

The features which more especially characterise the 
lamellibranchs as a class are : the absence of a head and of 
organs of mastication, the bilateral symmetry, the division 
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of the mantle into two lobes, the bivalve shell and the 
lamellar gills. Although at first sight the shell appears to 
resemble closely that of the brachiopods, it differs in several 
imj)oi*tant respects : (1) the valves are right and left, instead 
of dorsal and ventral, (2) they are generally inequilateral 
and equi valve, (3) teeth occur on both valves, (4) a ligament 
is present, (5) the umbones are never perforated for ^ 
peduncle, (6) the microscopic structure of the shell is^, 
different. 

The classification adopted here is based primarily on the ' 
character of the hinge, but with other features taken into 
account. The three rnilin divisions are: (1) Taxodonta, 
(2) Anisomyaria, (3) Eulamellibrancliia. 

ORJ)KR 1. TAXODONTA 

Kinge taxodont. Two nearly equal adductor muscles. 
Siphons usually w^anting. Lower Ordoviedan to prt'sent day. 

Nucula^ (fig. 124 A). Shell equivalve, trigonal or oval, 
closed, posterior side, very short; unibones directed post^^riorly. 
Surface smooth or with fine radial lines. Interior nacreous. 
Margins of valves smooth or crenulated. Hinge-lint^ angular, 
with a median internal triangular Jigaraent-pit, and nuirieroiiH 
sharp teeth. Adductor impressions nearly equal, Tallial line 
simple. The character of the hinge, the simple type of gill 
structure and other anatomical features indicate that Nucula 
is one of the most archaic of living larnellibranchs. Silurian to 
present day. Ex. N, hammeri. Lias ; N. dixonij Bracklesharn Beds. 

Nuculana {^ Leda). Similar to Nucula, Posteriori}^ the 
shell is produced and pointed, and provided with a ridge or 
Carina. Pallial line with a small sinus. Margins smooth. 
Escutcheon lanceolate. Silurian to present day. Ex. N. la- 
chrymal Inferior Oolite to Cornbrash; N. Caudata, Pliocene to 
present day. 

^ All the genera of Mollusca described are marine unless otherwise 
stated. 
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Gtenodonta. Shell oval or elongat/ed, nearly equilateral, 
fimooth or with concentric BtriaB. Ligament external. No area. 
Hinge' curved or angular, with numerous small teeth. No 
internal ligament-pit. PalUal line simple. Cambrian to Car- 
boniferous. Ex. C. pectunculoidea; Ordovician. 

Area. Shell equivalve, sub -quadrangular, ventricose, with 
a Carina from the umbo to the postero -ventral angle. Surface 
with radiating ribs and concentric striae: margins smooth or 
dentate; gaping ventrally. Hinge straight, with numerous, 
small, similar, transverse teeth. Umbones prominent, separated 
by the large areas, which have nmnerous ligamental grooves 
converging from the hmge-rnargins to below the umbones. 
Adductor impressions sub -equal, the anterior rounded, the 
posterior divided. Pallial line aimpli!», Jurassic to present day. 
Ex. A. biangula. Eocene; A. nocB, Miocene to present day. 
Sub -genus Barbatiaj with very narrow area, and the end teeth 
oblique. Jurassic to present day. Ex. B. barbaia^ Miocene to 
Recent. Atmiara, with thicker shell, regular radial ribs, closed 
valves, less inequilateral than Area, Miocene to present day. 
Ex. A. diluvii, Miocene. 

Gucullsea. Shell similar to Area; ventricose, sub -equilateral, 
valves closed. Hinge with short central transverse teeth, and 
two to five lateral teeth nearly parallel to the hinge -margin. 
Posterior adductor fixed to a tliin raised plate. Jurassic to 
present day. Widespread in the Mesozoic. Living in the Indian 
Ocean and China Sea. Ex. C. fibrosa. Upper Greensand; 
C, crassatina. Eocene, 

Glycimerls ( Pectunculm ). Shell thick, solid, sub -orbicular, 
equivalve, almost equilateral. Surface smooth or radially 
striated. Ligament external, on the area. Umbones central, 
slightly curved posteriorly; a small triangular area provi- 
ded with diverging grooves for the ligament. Hinge arched or 
semicircular, with a row of numerous, small, strong, trans- 
verse teeth, obliterated at the centre in the older forms by the 
growth of the area; towards the ends the teeth tend to become 
horizontal. Margins crenulate inside ; adductor impressions sub- 
equal— the anterior sub -triangular, the posterior oval or 
rounded. Pallial line with a very small sinus. Cretaceous to 
present day. Ex. G. glyc^rmris. Pliocene to present day. 
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ORDER IT. ANISOMYARIA 

Usually inequivalve. Anterior adductor small or absent. 
Hinge dysodont or isodont, or without teeth. Fixed by a 
bysHUB or by cementation. Often with ears and a byssc^l 
notch. No siphons. Pallial line entire. i 

1. MYTTLAOEA 

Equivalve, very inequilateral, obliquely elongated. Umbo'^ 
at or near the anterior end ; no ears, no byssal notch but 
an anterior gape for the byssus. Hinge dysodtmt or without 
teeth. Ligament long, ifearly always external, behind the 
umbones. No area. Anterior adductor small. Interior 
nacreous or porcellanous. Ordovician to present day. 

Mytilus. Shell thin, equivalve, very inequilateral, elongated, 
sub -triangular, posterior border rounded; with a small gape 
for the well-developed byssus. Umbones sharp, terminal, 
anterior. A few small teeth near the umbo, sometimes absent. 
Ligament linear, marginal, sub-internal. Anterior adductor 
impression small, placed near the umbo ; posterior large ; pallial 
line simple. Trias to present day. Ex. M. edulisy Pliocene to 
present day. 

Modiola (--Modiohis). Shell similar to Mytilus^ but oblong, 
inflated in front. Umbones obtuse, anterior, but not terminal. 
No teeth. Devoman to present day. Ex. M, modioUiy Recent; 
AT. imbricakLy Inferior Oolite. 

Llthopha^a (—Lithodomua), Shell similar to Modiola; sub- 
cylindrical, rounded in front, wedge-like behind. Lithophaga 
bores into limestone, etc. Carbomferous to present day. Ex. 
L. indusay Inferior Oolite to Corallian; L. lithophagay Recent. 

Modlolopsis. Shell thin, smooth, elongate -oval, very inequi- 
lateral, anterior part small, posterior part enlarged. Umbones 
nearly terminal, close together; a depression crosses the valves 
obliquely from the umbo. No teeth. Anterior adductor im- 
pression deep; posterior adductor large, faintly marked. Ordo- 
vician to Permian. Ex. M. ciomplanatay Silurian. 
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Myoconcha. Similar to ModiolopsiSf but usually with a long 
cardinal and a long slender posterior lateral tooth in the right 
valve. Carboniferous to Chalk. Ex. M, crasaa. Inferior Oolite ; 
M. cretaceQy Chalk. 

2. PTERIACEA 

Often inequi valve and with ears. Inequilateral. Anterior 
adductor small or absent. Usually fixed by a byssus; fre- 
quently with a byssal notch below the right anterior ear. 
Hinge-line straight; often with an area. Hinge dysodont 
or without teeth. Interior nacreous. Ordovician to present 
day. 

Pinna. Shell generally thin, outer layer with coarse pris- 
matic structure (fig. 126), inner layer nacreous; eqmvalve, 
inequilateral, triangular, without eiars. Umbones sharp, an- 
terior, terminal. Valves truncated and gaping posteriorly. 
Hinge-line straight, long. No teeth. Ligament long, narrow, 
lodged in a groove. Posterior adductor large, sub-central; 
anterior addiKJtor close to the umbo. Carboniferous to present 
day. Ex. P. hartmanni. Lias; P. affinis, London Clay. 

Gervillia (fig. 127 ). Shell obliquely elongated, very inequi- 
lateral, slightly inequivalve, the left valve a little more convex 
than the right; umbones almost terminal. Hinge straight, with 
an area on wliich are numerous perpendicular, widely -separated 
hgament-pits; with two or more oblique ridge-like teeth. Ears 
jndistinctly limited from the rest of the shell, the anterior very 
short, the posterior long. Posterior adductor impression large, 
sub-central. Trias to Eocene. Ex. 0. forbeaiana^ Gault; G. atib- 
ktnceolata, Lower Greensand. Sub-genus H<Kmeaia, Left valve 
convex. Right valve more or less flattened. One strong tooth 
under the umbo in each valve, and several small teeth on the 
posterior side m the left valve. Trios. Ex. H. aocio2i«, Muschel- 
kalk. 

Inoceramus., Shell variable in form, circular, oval, or ob- 
long; inequilateral, inequivalve, ventricose or compressed, with 
ears indistinctly limited. Umbones prominent, rather anterior. 
No teeth. Surface with concentric (or rarely radiating) furrows. 
Hinge-line straight, usually long, with numerous parallel, close- 
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set, transverse ligarnont-pits. Atidiictor impn^ssion rar(^ly visible. 
Inner layer of shell thin and nacreous; outt*r layer thi(;k, formed 
of large prisms. Lias to Chalk; common in Upper Cretaceous. 
Ex. 7. conceibtricud, Gault; 7. brongniarli , Chalk. 

Perna ( Isognomon). Shell nearly equi valve, inequilateral, 
compressed, sub -quadrate or sub -circular. Uinbones at thit^ 
anterior end. Hinge-line straight, without teeth; tiinge-arek 
broixd, With numerous transverse, elongated ligament-pitsi 
placed close together and parallel with one another. Kightl 
valve with a byssal sinus. Adductor impression large, sub- ' 



Fig. 127. OerviUia sublanceolata, Lower Greensand. Left valve. Showing 
ligament -pits, teeth, and posterior adductor impression. ^ f. 


central, double; pallial line simple. Posterior ear often largts 
not distinctly limited. Trias, to present day. Ex. P. mytiloides, 
Up}3er Jurassic; P. ephippiumy Recent. 

Pterla {- Avicula). Shell oblique, inequilateral, inequivalve, 
left valve more convex than the right. Interior nacreous. Hinge 
long, straight, with one small tooth near the umbo in each 
valve and a long lamellar posterior tooth in the right valve. 
Posterior ear wing-like and longer than the anterior. A byssal 
sinus under the right anterior ear. Area narrow. Ligament 
long, partly internal, partly external, in a groove. Posterior 
adductor impression large, sub-central. Trios to present day. 
Ex. P. meditty Barton Beds; P. hirundoy Recent. Sub-genera 
or closely allied genera, are Actinopteriay Leiopteriay Pteronites 
(all Upper Palaeozoic), and Oxytorm (Mesozoic). 
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Pseudomonotis. Similar to Pteria, but the shell is oval, 
the left valve large and very convex, and the right valve 
flattened; the anterior ear small or rudimentary. Carboniferous 
to Cretaceous. Ex. P. echinata^ Cornbrash. 

Aucella ( ^Buchia). Shell thin, obliquely elongate, inequi- 
lateral, inequivalve, with concentric folds or rib.s. Left valve 
convex, with prominent incurved umbo; oars indistinctly 
limited. Right valve flattened, anterior ear triangular, with a 
deep byssal sinus; posterior ear indistinctly limited. Hinge - 
line straight, short, without teeth. Ligament external. Upper 
Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous. Ex. A. kf^yserlingiy Speeton 
Se^ries. Aucellina is closely allied to Aucelki, Gault and Lowt^r 
Chalk; Ex. A. gryphoeoidea, 

Pterinea. Form similar to Pter'ia-, l(‘it valve flatt/oned. 
Hinge with small transverse anterior teeth, and laminar pos- 
terior teeth. Area large, with longitudinal grooves for the 
ligament. No ligament pit. Posterior adductor impression large, 
shallow; anterior impression small, deep, below th(i anterior 
fciar. Ordovician to (^irboiiiferoas; common in Devonian. Ex. 
P. Icpvis, Devonian. 

Posidonia ( Poaidonomya), Shell tfiin, oblique, oval, equi- 
valvo, compressed, with concentric furrows. Uinbones small, 
sub-central. Hinge-liin^ straight, short, without teeth; posterior 
ear compressed, indistinctly limited. Silurian to Jurassic. Ex. 
P. becheri, C^arboniferous. 

Vulsella. Sub-equivaive, irregular, vertically elongated, 
gaping in front and behind. Without teeth, ears and byssus. 
.An area on each valve, >vith a triangular ligament pit. Uinbones 
directed posteriorly. Posterior adductor only, sub-central. 
Interior nacreous. Eocene to present day. Ex. V. deperdita. 
Eocene; V. Ungulala, Recent. 

Gonocardlum. Shell more or less trigonal, very inequi- 
lateral, with radiating ribs; posterior side short, truncated, 
forming a cordate posterior end, produced into a long tube; 
anterior side oblique, c^oinpreased, wing-like, gaping. Umbones 
small, pointed, incurved. Hinge-line long, straight. Ligament 
partly external, partly internal, attached to a plate behind the 
umbones. Anterior adductor impression large, deep; posterior 
impression shallow. Inner margins of valves toothed. The trun- 
cated end bearing the tube is regarded by some authors as 
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anterior, and the wing-like end as poHterior. The affinities of 
this genus have not yet been determined. Ordovician to Car- 
boniferous. Ex. C. hibernicum^ C. almforme. Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

Myallna. Shell thick, trigonal, oblique, very inequilateral, 
with pointed umbones at the anterior extremity. Anteribr 
marginal part of valves sharply bent. Posterior part compresseJi, 
wing-like. Hinge-line straight, long; teeth absent. Hingo- 
margin broad with longitudinal striations. Anterior adductor 
near the ventral edge of the anterior end of the hinge -plate! 
Postf^rior adductor large, oval. Pallial line simple. Surface 
with growth -lines, often lamellar. Silurian to Permian; com- 
mon in Carboniferous. Ex. M. vemeuili, (Carboniferous. 

ff 

3. PECTINACEA 

Usually inequivalve and nearly equilateral, tending to be 
vertically elongated. Posterior adductor only. Ears and 
usually a byssal notch present. A narrow external ligament, 
and a triangular internal ligament. Jlinge isodont. Often 
with radial ribs. Interior not nacreous, Silurian to present 
day. 

Spondylus (tig. 124 L), E). Shell irregular, with ears and 
straight hinge -line, attached by the right valve; surface with 
radiating ribs which are spiny or foliaceous. Right valve larger 
and more convex than the left, witli a triangular ai’ea. Liga- 
ment internal, in a deep triangular pit; the strong teeth in 
each valve fit into corresponding sockets in the other valve; 
in the left valve one, and in the right valve two teeth on each 
side of the ligament pit. Adductor impression large, suh- 
central. Jurassic to present day. Living in warm seas. Ex. 
S. spinosus. Chalk; S. rarispina, Bracklesham; S. gcederopu8. 
Recent. 

Plicatula. Similar to Spondylus. Surface smooth, folded or 
scaly. Ears absent or indistinct. Area very small. Ligament 
internal. Adductor impression excentric. Trias to present day. 
Living mainly in warm seas. Ex. P. spinosaj Lias; P. inflatat 
Chalk; P. criatata, Recent. 
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Pecten. Shell sub-circular, ovate or trigonal, closed, almost 
equilateral, inequivalve or nearly equivalve. Surface frequently 
with radiating ribs or striae, sometimes smooth or with con- 
centric ridges. Hinge -line straight; with w^ell -developed ears, 
with or without a byssal sinus. A central, triangular pit for 
the internal ligament. Adductor impressions large, a little 
excentric. Carboniferous to present day. Pecten includes a 
very large nimiber of species, which are grouped into sub- 
genera and sections, of which the more important are; 
pecten (ex, Pecten asper, Upper Greensand, P. operculans. 
Pliocene); Amusium (ex. P. pleuronectes, Recent); Camptonedss 
(ex. P. Uns, Jurassic); Chlamys, Htnnites, Neithea (see below); 
Syncydonema (ex. P. orbicularis. Chalk). 

Chlamys: shell ovate or trigonal, nearly equi valves, surface 
with radial ribs. Ears largt' — the anterior larger than the 
posterior and with a deep sinus for the byssue on the right valve. 
Trias to present day. Ex. P. (C. ) islandicus, l^leistocene and 
Recent. 

Hinnites: tlie young shell is like Chlamys; the adult is 
irregtilar like Ostrea, and is attached by the right valve. Cre- 
taceous to present day. Ex. H, crispa, Pliocene. 

Peden (restricted): nearly equilateral; right valve very con- 
vox, left flattened. Ears nearly (jqual. No byssal sinus. Three 
c)r four lamellar teeth on each side of the ligament pit. Creta- 
ceous to presf^nt day. Ex. F\ r^uixiums, Pliocene to present 
day. 

Neithea: smular to tlie last; with numerous small denticles 
on the hinge. Cretaceous. Ex. P. (Neithea) quutdri costatus, 
I'pfier Greensand. 

Lima. Shell obliquely oval, anterior part larger than the 
posterior part, equivalve, compressed, with radiating striae or 
ribs. Valves usually gaping anteriorly and sometimes posteriorly. 
Umbones distant, sharp. Hinge-line straight without teeth, 
with unequal ears. On each valve a triangular ai*ea, with a 
central ligament -pit. Adductor impression large. Two small 
pedaJ impressions. IVias to present day; maximum in the 
Mesozoic. Ex. L. lima, Recent; L. elonyata, Chalk. Sub-genera 
Plagiosioma (L. gigantea, Lias; P. cardiiformis, Middle Jurassic): 
Limatula {L.fittoni, Upper Greensand); Limatulina and Palmo- 
Ibna, Carboniferous, are allied to Lima. 
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Aviculopecten. Shell ovate, slightly inequilateral; right 
valve less conve^’ than the left. Umhones distinct; hinge -line 
straight, long; ears distinctly limited, the posterior larger than 
the anterior and often wing-like; a byssal sinus beneath the 
anterior ear in the right valve, hlinge -margin with narro'jv,' 
nearly parallel grooves. A median pit for the internal ligamerit. 
Adductor impression large, sub-central. Surface usually wiih 
radial ribs, and concentric linos, the ornamentation differ^m^t 
on the two valves. Devonian to Permian. Ex. A. iahulatu^^ 
Carboniferous. . 

Pterin opecten. Similar to Aviculopecten; posterior oar not' 
distinctly limited; both valves with the same kind of ornamenta- 
tion. Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. P. papyraceuSy Car- 
boniferous. * 

4. ANOMIACEA 

Inequivalve. Posterior adductor only. No ears. Byssus 
passes out through a rounded opening in the right valve. 
Hinge short, without teeth. Ligament more or less internal. 
Trias to present day. 

Anomia. Shell thin, irregular or sub -circular, attached by 
a calcified byssus, wliich passes through a rounded sinus near 
the umbo of the right valve, l^igament short. Right valve 
flattened, with a central adductor impression; left valve larger, 
convex, with three impressions of the byssal muscles and one 
of the adductor. Hinge short. Teeth ab.sent, Jurassic to presimt 
day. Ex. A. ephippium. Pliocene to present day. 

5. OSTREACEA 

Fixed by the left valve, which is the larger. Posterior 
adductor only. Hinge-line short; no teeth. Internal liga- 
ment in a triangular pit. Shell lamellar in structure, irregular 
in form. Trias to present day. 

Ostrea, Shell with lamellar structure, irregular, inf^quivalve, 
slightly inequilateral, fixed by the left (larger) valve. Left 
valve convex, often with radiating ribs or striae; umbo pro- 
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minent, sometimes directed anteriorly, sometimes posteriorly. 
Right valve flat or concave, often smooth. Ligament -pit 
triangular or elongated. Hinge short, without teeth. Adductor 
impression sub-central; pallial line indistinct. No foot. Trias 
to present day. Ex. 0. delta, Kimeridgian; 0. beUomdna, 
Eocene; 0, edvlia. Pliocene and Recent. 

Lopha ( = Alectryonia). Includes the forms of Ostrea in which 
both valves have coarse angular folds ; edges of valves toothed. 
The forms included in Alectryonia are polyphyletic, Trias to 
present day. Ex. A. gregaria, Corallian; A. diluviana (=:/rons). 
Chalk. 

Gryphasa. Shell similar to Ostrea, but fixed in the young 
stage only, free in the adult; left valve large and convex, with 
a prominent incurved umbo. Right vJJve flattened or concave. 
Lias. Ex. G. arcuata f = incurva), Lias. (In later formations 
GryphceaAikB forms have originated independently from more 
than one species of Ostrea. ) 

Exogyra. Similar to Ostrea. Shell fixed by the left (larger) 
valve. Right valve flat, resembling an operculum. Umbones 
more or less spiral, directed posteriorly. Upper Jurassic to 
Chalk, Ex. E. columba, Upper Greensand. 


ORDER III. EULAMELLIBRANCHIA 

Two equal or nearly equal adductor muscles. Often with 
siphons. Hinge schizodont, heterodont or desmodont. 

1. SCHIZODONTA 

Hinge schizodont. No hinge- plate . Adductors equal or 
nearly equal. Ligament external, behind the umbones. 
Pallial line entire. Nearly all equi valve. Interior nacreous. 
Devonian to present day. 

Trigonla (fig. 124 B,C), Shell thick, usually ornamented 
with concentric rows of tubercles or with concentric (sometimes 
radiating) ribs; trigonal, very inequilateral, anterior margin 
rounded, posterior produced and angular. Generally with a 
ridge extending from the umbones to the posterior border, 
wp 17 
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cutting ofF a portion which has a different ornamentation. 
Umbones anterior, directed posteriorly. Teeth strong, grooved; 
in the right valve two teeth diverge from below the umbo; 
in the left three teeth, the central tooth being bifid, the posterior 
(next the hinge -margin) very thin. Ligament marginal, thich- 
Adductor impressions deep, the anterior smaller than the pcjs- 
terior, and placed near the umbones. A pedal impression in 
front of the posterior adductor of each valve and also one in 
the umbo of the left valve. Pallial line simple. Interior of sheH 
nacreous. Rhaetic to present day ; abmidant and widely distribute^ 
in the Jurassic and Cretaceous; found in the Australian region' 
in the Tertiary and at the present day. Ex. T. roatoto, Inferior 
Oolite to Cornbrash; T. ckLvellaia, Corallian; T. (Neotrigonia) 
margaritaceat Recent. i 

Schlzodus. Similar in form to Trigonia; shell thin and 
smooth, umbones placed anteriorly. Three teeth in each valve ; 
the anterior inconspicuous in the right valve. Adductor im- 
pressions distinct, but shallow. Carboniferous and Permian. 
Ex. S, obacurua, Permian. 

Myophorla. Allied to Schizodiia, Shell oval, triangular, or 
trapezoidal. Umbones anterior, often with a ridge extending 
to the lower part of the posterior border. Surface nearly smooth 
or with radial ribs. Right valve with one median and one 
anterior tooth, and ridge -like posterior tooth. Left valve with 
a triangular, sometimes bifid median tooth, and one anterior 
and one posterior tooth. Adductor impressions with a ridge 
passing to the hinge. Trias and Rhastic. Ex. M. Imvigata, Trias. 

Unio. Shell thick, oval or elongated, with a thin peri- 
ostracum. Surface smooth, tuberculate, striated, or folded; 
interior nacreous. Umbones more or less anterior, often cor- 
roded. Ligament external, elongated. In the right valve one 
or two thick, irregular teeth in front of the umbo, and a 
long lamellar posterior tooth; in the left valve, two tliick 
irregular teeth near the umbo, and two long lamellar posterior 
lateral teeth. Anterior adductor impression very deep, the 
posterior shallow. Pallial line simple. Trias to present day. 
Lives in fresh water. Ex. U, pictorum. Pleistocene and Recent. 

Anodonta. Allied to Unio; shell relatively thin, without 
teeth. Fresh water, Miocene (perhaps Purbeck) to present 
day. 
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Garbonlcola { = Anthraco8ia). Similar in form to Unio, but 
the anterior part of shell is high and tumid, the posterior part 
low and compressed; usually a constriction at the ventral 
border. Hinge -margin triangular, with or without median teeth, 
no laterals. Ligament external. Adductors large, the anterior 
near the margin. Pedal impression above the anterior adductor. 
Pallial line simple. Carboniferous and Permian. Probably fresh 
water. Ex. C. robuata, C. ovaliSt Coal Measures. 

Anthracomya. Differs from Carhonicola chiefly in having 
the posterior part of the shell broad and expanded. Hinge - 
margin narrow, with a median and one posterior lateral tooth. 
Carboniferous. Probably fresh water. Ex. A . modiolaris. 

Gardinia. Shell trigonal, oval, or oblong, very inequilateral, 
compressed, thick, marked by lines t>f growth. Interior not 
nacreous. Umbones small, sharp, close together. Ligament 
external. Cardinal te^eth small or obsolete; in the right valve 
one anterior lateral tooth; in the left, one posterior lateral. 
Impression of anterior adductor very deep. Palhal line simple. 
Trios to Middle Jurassic (chiefly Lias), Ex. C. liaterit Lias. 

Hlppopodium. Shell very thick, very convex, oblong; sui'- 
face with lines of growth. Umbones large, anterior. Hinge 
thick, with one oblique tooth which may disappear in old 
specimens. Adductor impressions deep. Pallial line simple. 
Lias to Great Oolite. Ex. H. ponderomm, Lower and Middle 
Lias. (Perhaps a gerontic form of Cardinia.) 

2. HETERODONTA 

Hinge heterodont. Hinge -plate usually well-developed. Two 
equal adductors. Ligament usually external, behind the 
umbones; sometimes internal. Pallial line entire or with 
sinus. Interior porcellanous. Trias (perhaps Silurian) to 
present day. 

(a) Pallial line usually simple. 

Gyprlna. Shell orbicular or oval, convex, with concentric 
striae and a thick periostracum. Umbones prominent, incurved. 
Ligament external, prominent. Lunule seldom present. Right 
valve with a very small antenor lateral tooth, two triangular 

17-2 
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cardinals, an oblique posterior cardinal, and a posterior lateral. 
Left valve with a small anterior lateral, a vertical cardinal, and 
a long oblique posterior cardinal. Adductor impressions oval. 
PaUial line entire. Margins of valves smooth. Lias to present 
day. Ex. 0. islandicat Coralline Crag to present day. 

Isocardla. Similar to Cyprina. Urnbones inflated, curved 
anteriorly or spirally inrolled. In each vah e two nearly parallel 
cardinal teeth and one posterior lateral. Cretaceous to present 
day. Ex. I. humanus (cor), Coralline Crag to present day, 

Astarte. Shell tViick, inequilateral, more or less trigonal or' 
sub-orbicular, compressed, closed. Surface usually with con- 
centric furrows or striae. A thick periostracum is present. 
Urnbones prominent, pointed. Limule distinct. Escutcheon 
elongated. Ligament elternal. Right valve with a stout 
vortical cardinal, and a very small cardinal on each side; 
anterior lat-eral small. Left valve with two diverging cardinals, 
and a small posterior lateral. Adductor impressions strongly 
marked ; above the anterior one is a pedal impression. Pallial 
line simple. Trias to present day. Ex. A. ofnalii^ Coralline Crag, 

Opis. Shell trigonal, cordiforrn, convex, with an oblique 
keel extending from the umbo to the postero- ventral angle. 
Urnbones prominent, incurved or sub-spiral. Ligament external. 
Lunule largo and very deep. Surface generally with concentric 
furrows. One cardinal tooth in the right valve, two in the left. 
Pallial line simple. Trias to Chalk. Ex, O. lunulatus. Inferior Oolite. 

Grassatella ( — Crassaidliles). Shell solid, oblong or sub- 
tngonal, attenuated behind. Surface smooth or concentrically 
furrowed. Margins of valves smooth or crenulated. Urnbones 
small, close together. Lunule distinct. Ligament internal, 
placed in a pit under the umbo. Hinge with two (sometimes 
three) cardinal teeth, and some small laterals. Adductor im- 
pressions deep. Pallial line simple. Cretaceous to present day. 
Ex. C. aulcatay Barton Beds. 

Gyrena. Shell cordiforrn, oval, or trigonal, usually with con- 
centric ridges; urnbones often corroded. Hinge with three 
cardinal teeth; one anterior and one posterior latejral in the left 
valve, and two of each in the right valve. Ligament prominent, 
external. Pallial line usually entire. Margins of valves smooth. 
Lias to present day. Lives in fresh and brackish water. Ex. 
C. ceylanica, Recent. 
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Gorbicula. Similar to Cyrena, but with the lateral teeth 
lamellar and transversely striated. Eocene to present day. 
Fresh water. Ex. O. fluminaliaf Pliocene to present day. 

Gardlta. Shell ovoid or oblong, elongated, inequilateral, 
with broad radial ribs, narrower on the posterior part, usually 
scaly; often a little gaping and sinuous at its ventral margin. 
Umbones prominent, anterior. Limule small. Ligament ex- 
ternal. In the right valve two long, parallel cardinal teeth, 
which are nearly horizontal, and a very small anterior lateral 
tooth. In the left valve one short anterior cardinal, and one 
long posterior cardinal tooth. Adductor impressions large. 
Pallial line simple. Margins of valves coarsely crenulate. Trias 
to present day. Ex. C. antiquata, Miocene to Recent. 

Venericardla. Shell oval, triangillar, or heart shaped, in- 
equilateral, with radiating ribs of uniform character. Umbones 
prominent. Ventral margin crenulated internally, not sinuous, 
ligament external. Hinge -plate thick and liigh; in the right 
valve two oblique cardinal teeth and one small or rudimentary 
anterior lateral; in the left tw^o diverging cardinal teeth. 
Adductor impressions unequal. Pallial line simple. Margins 
crenulate. Cretaceous to present day. Ex. F. pectunculariSt 
Eocene; V. (Venericor) planicoatay Brae kleshom Beds. 

Chama. Shell irregular, thick, inequi valve, fixed by the 
umbo of the larger valve (generally the left, sometimes the 
right). Umbones spiral or sub-spiral, directed anteriorly, that 
of the fixed valve longer than the other. Surface wdth concentric 
lamellae or spines. The fixed valve larger and much deeper than 
the other. In the fixed valve a strong anterior cardinal tooth, 
and a naiTOw posterior cardinal below the ligament; in the free 
valve two cardinals. Ligament externnl, in a deep groove, pro- 
longed towards the umbones. Adductor impressions large, the 
anterior commencing near the hinge -line. Pallial line simple. 
Upper Cretaceous to present day. Living in 'warm seas. Ex. 
C. squaawaa. Barton Beds. 

Dlceras. Shell thick, inequi valve, fixed by umbo of larger 
(usually the left) valve. Umbones large, inrolled, directed for- 
wards. Ligament external, in a curved groove at the posterior 
margin of the hinge, .Hinge-plate very thick; right valve with 
two large teeth separated by a pit which receives the large 
POT- shaped tooth of the left valve. Adductor impressions 
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distinct, the posterior on a raised elongated plate. Pallial line 
simple. UpjxT Jurassic. Kx. D. arleAlnum. liequienia and 
Toucaaia (Ijowit Cretaceous) arc fixed by the Irdt valve and 
are relatc'd to Diceraa. 

Hippurites (figs. 128, 129). Shell very largo and massive, 
conical or sub-cjdmdrical, not spiral, very inoquivalve, fixt^l W 



Fig. 128. Fig. J29. 


Fig. 128. Transverse section of the large valve of UippunieH cornu- 
vac^inum. r, umbonal cavity; e, internal layer of shell; d. external layer; 
I, rn, n, folds; /, cardinal teeth ; ft, anterior adductor; ft', posterior adductor; 
c, cavity; c', cardinal fossa. Oetaceous. (From Woodward.) y J. 

Fig. 129. Longitudinal section of the sfnall valve and part of th(' large 
valve of Hippuritea cornu-vaccinum, along the line d-b of iig. 128. w, 
umbonal cavity of small valve; d, external layer of shell; r, internal 
layer; i, part of cavity between the valves; a, anterior adductor; a\ 
iwsterior adductor; t, t\ anterior and posterior cardinal teeth of small 
valve; 1, cardinal tooth of large valve. (From Woodward.) x 

the apox of the larger valve. The large, (lower) valve elongate- 
conical, striated or smooth, and with three parallel furrows 
extending from the apex to the cardinal margin, due to folds 
of the shell -wall which give rise to tliree corresponding ridges 
in the interior. Hinge consists of a small cardinal tooth and of 
cardinal pits; anterior adductor impression large and divided 
into two separate parts; posterior adductor in a depre.ssion. 
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Small (upper) valve flattened or slightly convex, operculiform, 
porous, the pores leading into canals; with a central umbo and 
two prominent teeth; the anterior tooth very large with two 
surfaces at its base for the attachment of the adductors; the 
posterior tooth smaller with a tooth-like process for the posterior 
adductor. The small valve is formed of two layers ; the outer is 
tliin and prismatic, the inner is porcellanous and traversed by 
numerous canals. The outer layer (d) of the large valve is 
compact and formed of small prisms arranged in parallel layers 
obliquely to the surface of the shell; the imier (e) is porcol- 
lanous and formed of thin leaflets. Upper Cretaceous. Ex. 
H . cornu -vacc inu7n. 

Radiolites. Shell large, tliick, valves very imequal. The 
large (lower) valve conical or sub-cyliAdrical, generally straight, 
fixed by its ajiex (umbo); surface with vortical ribs, and thick, 
hoiizontal projecting layers which are more or less regularly 
folded; with a ligamental fold extending from the apex to the 
margin, and two vertical undulations corresponding to the 
[lositions of the anal and branchial orifices; outer layer of shell 
very thick, formed of polygonal or prismatic cells; inner layer 
tliin, porcellanous, often not preserved; an elongate median 
tooth; two adductor impressions widely separated. The sfnall 
(upper) valve generally convex or conical, sometimes flat, with 
(xmtral umbo; two straight, elongate, grooved teeth; the two 
adductor muscleH were attached to plates on either side of the 
teetli; shell structure similar to that of the larger valve, but 
v'ltli the exUirnal layer thinner. Upper Cretaceous. Ex. 
H. angeiodefi, A Radiolitid (Durania mortoni) is found in the 
(’halk of England. 

Mactromya Vnicardium). Shell oval or rounded, in- 
flated; surface with concentric lines or ridges. Umbones promi- 
nent, curved inwards. In each valve a small cardinal tooth 
which is ofUm obsoUd^e, and a posterior ridge separated from 
the margin by a furrow in which is th(‘ external ligament. 
Adductor impressions elliptical. Trias to Cretaceous. Ex. 
M. cardioides, Lias. 

Lucina (fig. 124 F). Shell orbicular or oval, slightly inequi- 
lateral, usually ornamented with concentric lines or ridgos. 
Lunule usually distinct. An oblique furrow extends from the 
umbo to the posterior border. Hinge usually with two cardinal 
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and one or two lateral teeth in each valve; the lateral, or the 
cardinal, may be absent. Ligament elongated, external, some- 
times sunk in a groove. Adductor impressions well marked, 
the anterior elongated and placed mainly within the pallial line, 
the posterior oval. Pallial line entire. Margins of valves smooth 
or finely crenulated. Trias to present day. Ex. L. columbelli, 
Miocene. 1 

Megalodon. Shell thick, equivalve, smooth or with com 
centric lines, convex, inequilateral, oval or rounded triangular 
Umbones prominent, curved forward. Ligament external, long.\ 
Hinge -plate very large and thick; teeth thick; in the right valve 
two cardinals separated by a pit; in the left valve one cardinal 
imder the umbo and a small anterior cardinal; no laterals. 
Anterior adductor impreision small, semilunar; posterior ad- 
ductor long, shallow, on a ridge extending from the hinge to 
the posterior border. Devonian to Lias. Ex. M. cMcullaticSf 
Devonian. Pachyriama (Trias and Jurassio) is allied to Mega- 
lodon. 

Gardlum, Shell convex, slightly inequilateral, cordate or 
oval, generally closed. Umbones prominent, incurved, turned 
slightly to the anterior end. Surface with radiating ribs, which 
are often spiny. Margins of valves crenulated. No distinct 
hinge -plate. Right valve with one or two cardinal teeth, two 
anterior laterals, and one or two posterior laterals; left valve 
with two cardinals, one anterior lateral and one posterior lateral. 
Ligament external. Adductor impressions shallow. Pallial line 
entire. Trias to present day. Ex. C. coatxiiumy Recent; C. (Acan- 
thocardia) aculeatum, Pleistocene and Recent; C. {Ceraatoderma) 
eduht Pliocene to present day. 

Protocardia. Similar to Cardium, but with radiating ribs 
on the posterior part of the shell only, tlie remainder with 
concentric ribs. Jurassic to present day. Ex. P. hillana. Upper 
Greensand. 

Thetironla ( = Thetia). Shell thin, oval, rounded, very con- 
vex, slightly or moderately inequilateral, l^mbones prominent, 
curved inward and slightly forward. No lunule. Ligament 
external. Two small conical or tubercular cardinal toeth under 
the umbo in each valve ; no laterals. Adductor impressions near 
the anterior and posterior margins. Pallial line simple. Two 
internal ribs meet at an acute angle near the umbo and extend 
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ventrally to the level of the adductors. Surface of shell nearly 
smooth, with concentric lines and radial rows of small pits 
which are more distinct on the posterior part than elsewhere. 
Cretaceous. Ex. ' T. minor. Lower Greenscmd. 

(b) Palhal line usually with a sinus^ but Bometimes sinuous 
only. 

Venus. Shell thick, oval, convex, ornamented with con- 
centric lamellffi, sometimes with radial ribs; lunule distinct. 
Margins of valves finely crenulate. Hinge-plate wide; in each 
valve three thick cardinal teeth, no lateral teeth. Ligament 
external, prominent. Pallial sinus short, angular. Miocene to 
present day. Ex. V. casina, Phocene* to present day ; V. verru- 
cosa, Recent. 

Meretrlx (fig. 123). Shell thick, ovate, sub-trigonal, convex, 
smooth or with concentric ornament. Margins of valves smooth. 
Lunule present. Ligament external. Hihge-plate thick, with 
tliree cardinal teeth in each valve, two anterior laterals in the 
right, and one in the left valve. Pallial sinus angular or rounded. 
Cretaceous to present day. Ex. M. mcrefnx, Recent ; M. (Macro- 
caUista) pUmua, Upper Greensand; M. (Cordiopsia) incraasata^ 
Oligocene; M. (Macrocallista) chione. Recent. Meretrix is here 
used in a wide sense, and includes Macrocallista (=-Callista), 
Cytherea, Tivela, FiUiria, etc. 

Doslnla ( = Artemis). Shell orbicular, compressed, with con- 
centric ridges or stri«e. Limule depressed. Escutcheon narrow. 
Ligament sunk. Three cardinal teeth in each valve, one anterior 
lateral in the left valve and tw’O (rudimentary or absent) in the 
right. Margins smooth. Pallial sinus very deep, pointed. Oligo- 
cene to present day. Ex. D, exoleta. Coralline Crag to present 
day. 

Tellina. Shell elongate-oval, slightly inequivalve, com- 
pressed, rounded in front, attenuated behind, and furnished 
with an oblique fold from the umbo to the posterior border. 
Umbones small, turned slightly to the posterior. No lunule. 
Margins of valves smooth. Two cardinal teeth in each valve 
(one being bifid), and one anterior and one posterior lateral. 
Ligament external, prominent, Pallial sinus very deep. Jurassic 
to present day. Ex. T. mryata. Recent; T. rostralis, Eocene. 
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Macoma is shorter and more oval in outline than Tellina, 
and without lateral teeth. Eocene to present day. Ex. M. halthicay 
Pliocene to Recent. 

, Psammobia ( — Qari). Shell thin, elongate, sub equilateral, 
gaping at the ends, anterior side rounded, posterior side more 
or less truncate and angular ; with a fold from the umbo to th^ 
postero -ventral angle. Surface smooth or with striae. Ligament 
external, thick, joined to prominent ridges. Usually twa 
cardinal teeth in each valve, some being bifid. Adductor im-^^ 
pressions near the dorsal border. Pallial sinuE very deep. 
Cretaceous to present day. Ex. P. ferroensis, Coralline Crag 
to present day. 

Donax. Shell trigonal or oval, inequilateral, anterior side 
longer than the posterior. •Umbonea small, directed posteriorly. 
Surface smooth or with radial grooves and concentric striae. 
Right valve with two cardinal teeth, the posterior sometimes 
bifid, a lamellar anterior lateral and a short posterior lateral. 
Left valve with two diverging cardinal teeth and one postoior 
lateral. Ligament very short, external or partly internal. 
Pallial sinus deep, rounded. Margins of valves usually crenu- 
late. Eocene to present day. Ex. D. vittatusy IMiocene and 
Recent. 

Solen. Shell very long, sub-cylmdrical, straight, smooth or 
finely striated, the dtirsal and ventral margins parallel; gaping 
at both extremities. Margins of valves smooth. Umbones at 
the anterior end. Hinge terminal, with one cardinal tooth in 
(iach valve. Ligament long, external. Anterior i^idductor im- 
pression elongated, parallel to the dorsal margin. Pallial sinus 
short. Eocene (perhaps earlier) topresent day. Ex. S, ohliqum, 
Brfl.ckJesham Beds; S. vagina^ Recent. 

Mactra. Shell oval or trigonal, nearly equilateral, smooth 
or with concentric striae. Internal ligament in a large triangular 
pit. External ligament in a groove. In front of the internal 
ligament-pit is a bifid cardinal tooth (in the form of an in- 
verted V) ; anterior and posterior lateral teeth long and lamellar ; 
two of each in the right valve, one in the left. Adductor 
impressions semicircular. Pallial sinus round or angular. Creta- 
ceous to present day. Ex. M. stultoruniy Pliocene to present 
day. 
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3. DESMODONTA 

Hinge desmodont. External ligament behind the umbones; 
internal ligament sometimes present. Two equal adductors. 
Pallial sinus usually present. Valves often somewhat un- 
equal. A few genera in the tjpper Palaeozoic, mainly Trias 
to present day. 

Mya (fig. 122). Shell oblong, gaping at both ends, par- 
ticularly at the posterior; the left valv^e a little smaller than 
the. right. Surface with concentric ridges. In the left valve a 
large spoon-like process (chondrophore) to which the internal 
ligament is fixed, and a correspondihg pit under the umbo of 
the right valve. External ligament lliin. Anterior adductor 
impression (elongated. Pallial sums large and rounded. Eocene 
to present day. Ex. M. tru7ioata. Pliocene to present day. 

Corbula {=iAloidis). Shell convex, oval, inequivalve, closed, 
rounded in front, somewhat angular and contracted behind, 
With a ridge passing from the umbo to the posU^rior angle. 
Surface generally with concentric grooves. Umbones prominent. 
Right valve larger and more convex than the left, and with a 
strong cardinal tooth in front of the ligament-pit; left valve 
with a spoon-like process for the internal ligament. External 
ligament present. Adductor impressions well marked. Pallial 
line slightly sinuous posteriorly. Trias to present day. Ex. 
C. plumn, Eocene; C. gibhay Miocene to Recent. 

Panopea. Shell eipii valve, inequilatoal, oblong, rounded in 
front, thick, concentrically striated, gaping at each end, espe- 
cially at the posterior. Ligament external, on prominent ridges. 
One cardinal tooth in each valve. Pallial sinus deep. Cretaceous 
to present day. Ex. P. faujasiy Coralline Crag to present day. 

Saxlcava (^EiattUa), Shell small, more or less oblong, 
gaping; umbones anterior. Ligament external. Teeth absent 
in the iidult, one or two cardinals present in the young. Pallial 
line not continuous, sinuous. Saxicava bores into rocks, etc. 
Jurassic to present day. Ex. ^Sf. rugosay Coralline Crag to 
present day. 

Pholas. Shell elongate, very inequilateral, cylindrical, 
gaping at both ends. Surface with spiny ridges, best marked 
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in front. On the dorsal region are one or more accessory 
calcareous plates. No teeth; no ligament. Hinge-margin 
reflected over the umbonal region. In the interior, under the 
umbones, is a process for the insertion of the muscle of the foot. 
Pallial sinus very deep. Pholas bores into rocks, etc. Eocene 
(perhaps Mesozoic) to present day. Ex. P. dactyluSi Pleistocenej 
and Kecent. i 

Teredo. Shell more or less globular, gaping at the end8,\ 
valves tri dobed, with concentric ridges; without teeth; ad- \ 
ductors unequal. In the interior, under the umbones, is a long ‘ 
narrow plate for the insertion of the pedal muscle. Posterior 
part covered by a long, calcareous tube, which is sub-cylindrical, 
straight or curved, and often with partitions. Teredo perforates 
wood. Jurassic to preseAt day. Ex. T. norvegica. Coralline 
Crag to present day. 

Pleuromya. Shell elongated, anterior side short and rounded, 
posterior long and generally compressed, sometimes gaping; 
surface with concentric folds. Hinge without teeth, but each 
valve with a tooth-like boss near the umbo. Ligament external. 
Adductor impressions faintly marked; pallial sinus deep. Trias 
to Lower Cretaceous. Ex. P, donacAna^ Corallian and Kime- 
ridgian. 

Gresslya. Shell oval, elongate, very inequilateral, smooth 
or with concentric furrow.s; anterior side high and inflated, 
posterior side narrowing and sornew^hat compre,ssed. Umbones 
anterior, close together; luriuJe sometimes well marked. Liga- 
ment internal. Right valve a little higher and larger than the 
left. Adductor impressions shallow; pallial sinus deep. Behind 
the umbo of the right valve is a tooth-like projection and an 
intenial plate -the latter appears as a furrow^ in casts of tlie 
shell. Jurassic. Ex. Q. gregaria, G, abducta., Inferior Oolite. 

Geratomya {^Cercnnya). Shell heart-shaped, inflated, jn- 
equilatoal, finely granular, with concentric grooves. Left valve 
not quite so convex as the right. Anterior side short, posterior 
longer and compressed. Umbones prominent, anterior, curved 
forward. Hinge thickened, with a ridge behind the umbones; 
teeth absent. Pallial line sinuous. Jurassic. Ex. C. coricentrica. 
Inferior Oolite to Cornbrosh. 

Pholadomya. Shell thin, translucent, oblong or oval, ventri- 
cose, equi valve, gaping posteriorly and sometimes anteriorly. 
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Anterior side short and rounded. Surface with radiating ribs 
(corrugations) crossed by concentric folds or striae, Umbones 
prominent. Ligament external, short. Hinge 'without tt'.eth 
or with a small transverse tubercle. Adductor impressions very 
faint. Pallial sinus moderately deep. Lias to present day; 
abundant and widespread in the Mesozoic; two species living, 
one in the Antilles, one in Japan. Ex. P. margaritaceaf London 
Clay. 

Homomya. Similar to Pholadomya. Without radial ribs; 
surface smooth or ornamented with fine granules. Trias to 
Cretaceous. Ex. H, gibbosa, Inferior and Great Oolite. 

Gonlomya. Similar to the last two, but with V-shaped ribs 
pointing ventrally. Lias to Cretaceous. Ex. O. litercUa^ Great 
Oolite to liimeridge Clay. i 

Thracia. Sliell rather thin, oblong, compressed, attenuated 
and gaping posteriorly: surface smooth or concentrically 
striated. Umbones nearly central, turned a little to the posterior 
side. Right valve usually larger than the left. External liga- 
ment short, prominent. Hinge without teeth. Behind the 
umbo is a stout process or ossicle in each valve to which the 
internal ligament is fixed. Adductor impressions small. Pallial 
sinus not deep. Trias to present day. Ex. T, pubcscens, Coralline 
Crag to present day. 


4. PALiEOOONCHA 

Shell thin. Hinge either witliout teeth or with only im- 
|>erfectly developed teeth, and without hinge-plate. Liga- 
ment external. Two nearly equal adductors. PaUial line 
simple. This group is a provisional one and includes primi- 
tive Palaiozoic genera, the affinities of which have not yet 
been determined. 

Grammysla. Shell elongate-ovaUs very inequilateral, orna- 
mented with concentric furrows, and one or more radial folds 
passing from the umbo to the postero-ventral border. Umbones 
placed anteriorly. Lunule very deep. Hinge-margin tliick, 
without teeth. Anterior adductor very small, posterior large. 
Pallial line simple. Silurian and Devonian. Ex. O, cingtdataj 
Silurian ; G, hamiUonenaia, Devonian. 
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Gardlola. Shell thin, convex, ovah generally inequilateral; 
umbones prominent, incurved. Surface with well-marked 
radiating and concentric grooves. Hinge-line straight, probably 
with very small teeth; ligamental area large, horizontally 
grooved. Muscular impressions unknown. Silurian and De- 
vonian. Ex. C. interrupta. Lower Ludlow, etc. 

Gardlomorpha. Shell thin, smooth or with concentric lines i 
sub -quadrate or rounded, inequilateral, very convex. Umbones 
prominent, curved forwards; no lunule. Hinge toothless. 
External ligament small. Adductor impressions shallow; pallial 
line sun pip. Principally Carboniferous. Ex. C, ohlonga. Car- 
boniferous Limestone. 

Edmondia. Shell sub-quadrate or ovate, convex, inequi- 
lateral; surface with concentric lines or ridges. Umbones 
anterior; no limule, no escutcheon. Hinge toothless, with a 
thick ridge posterior to the umbones and separated from the 
edge of the valve by a groove. Posterior to the hinge is an 
internal, elongated ‘ossicle’. External ligament small. Pallial 
line simple. Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. E, unioniformia, 
Carboniferous Limestone. 

Sanguinolites. Shell elongate, very inequilateral, with 
rounded ends, the posterior part usually higher than the an- 
terior parts; surface with concentric ribs or lines. Umbones 
near the anterior end, with a ridge passing to the lower part 
of the posterior end; lunule and escutcheon distinct. Anterior 
adductor impression large, deep, limited posteriorly by a ridge ; 
posterior adductor shallow, near the hinge. Pallial line entire. 
Hinge toothless. Carboniferous. Ex. S. angueUUus^ Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. 


Distribution of the Lamellibranchia 

All the Lamellibranchs are aquatic animals, and by far the 
larger number are marine. The marine forms range from the 
shore-line down to a depth of 2900 fathoms ; they are most 
abundant in shallow water, and are scarce at depths greater 
than 500 fathoms, but the following, and a few other genera, 
have been found below 1500 fathoms: Nucula, Nuculana, 
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Area, lAmopsis, Malleiia, Verticordia, Cuspidaria (-Nmra) 
(see p. 295). 

Two genera, which may be Lamellibranchs, have been 
recorded from the Lower Cambrian of North America. In 
England the earliest forms appear in the Lower Ordovician. 
Lamellibranchs are not usually common in the Ordovician, 
but the Taxodonta, Mytilacea, Pteriacea and Paleeoconcha 
are rpj)resonted. These groups continue throughout the 
Palaeozoic, the Palaeoconclia being especiially characteristic- 
of the Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian. The Schizodonts 
are well represented in the Carboniferous and Permian by 
Hfhizodus, Carbonicola, etc. The Pectinaeea begin in the 
Silurian and become numerous in the Upper Palaeozoic. 
In tlie (Jarboniferous the Palaeoeoncha are represented by 
Edmondia and Sangumolites. Allorisma (Carboniferous and 
Permian) is one of the few Palaeozoic genera with a pallial 
sinus. 

Lamellibranchs form an important part of the faunas of 
the Mesozoic and Tertiary formations. Most of the Palaeo- 
zoic genera die out before the beginning of the Mesozoic. 
In the Trias the Pteriacea, Pectinacea and Mytilacea are 
abundant. The Ostracea and Anomiacea now appear. The 
Schizodonta, Heterodonta and Desmodonta are represented 
by a few genera. In the Jurassic and Cretaceous all these 
groups increase in iraportan(;e. The Taxodonta are repre- 
sented by numerous forms allied to Arcfi and Cuculloea', 
the Schizodonts by many species of Trigonia. The Creta- 
ceous period is distinguished by the abundance ofinoceramua, 
and by the presence of the Rudistids (Hippurites, Radiolites 
and others). In the Tertiary period the Heterodont group 
attains the greatest importance. 

Fresh water lamellibranchs are generally rare in the 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic formations. Probably the earliest 
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form Ib Archanodon { — Amnigenia) jukesi from the Old 
Red Sandstone. In the Coal Measures several species of 
Carbonicohj Anthracomya, and NaiadiUs occur. The living 
type Vnio has been found in the Inferior Oolite of York- 
shire, and is fairly common in the Purbeckian and Wealden 
of the south of England, where it is associated with Cyrena' 
Fresh water lamellibranchs also occur in the Woolwich' 
Beds, the Oligocene deposits, and in the Pleistocene river-' 
gravels. 

The principal genera of Lamellibranchs found in the dif- 
ferent systems are as follows : 

Ordovician. CtenodorUa, CyrtodorUay Heikia, Modiolopais, 
Ambonycihiniay Mytilarcay Actinopteriniay Shaninopais. 

Silurian. CtenodonUiy CardwlOy Pterineay Palceopecterii Am- 
bonychia, Modiolopaia, Chrammyaia. 

Devonian. NuciUay CtenodorUay CardioUiy Pterineay Aviculo- 
pecteUy Actinopteria, Megalodony Conocardiuniy Orammyaia, 

Carboniferous, Nuciday Parcdlelodony Poaidonia, Pinnay 
Conacardiumy Leiopteria, aubgenera of Fecten, Aviculopecteny 
Pterinopecteny Schizoduay Protoachizoduay Carbonicola (=^An- 
coaia)y AnthrfMnmyay Edmondia, Sanguinoliteay Cardio: 
morpha, 

Permian. Bakevelliay Schizod'na, Paeudomonotia {Eumicrotia). 

Trias. Nucukty Niumlanay PalceoneilOy Oervilliay HcemeaiOy 
Pteria, Monotia, CaaaianelUi, Halobta, Oatrea, Pecten (sub- 
genera), Limay Myophoria, Megalodony Cardiumy Pakeocardita. 

Jurassic. NucuUiy Nticulanay Area, Orarnmatodon, Myocondiay 
Modlolay Hippopodium, Pteria, Paeudomonotia, OermUia, Pema, 
Pinna, Oatrea, Oryphasa, Lopha Alectryonia), Pecten (various 
subgenera of), Lima, Gardinia, Trigonia, Diceraa, Cardium, 
Mactromya ( = Unioardium), Aatarte, Opia, Aniaocardia, Pachy- 
riama, Pleuromya, Ceratomya, Qreaalya, Pholadomya, Homomya, 
Ooniomya, Thracia. 

Cretaceous. Nitcula, Area, CuculUm, Modiola, Myoconcha, 
OervUlia, Inoceramua, Pema, Pteria, Buchia { — AiLceUa), Aucel- 
lina, Oatrea, Exogyra, Lopha { — Alectryonia), Pecten (the sub- 
genera Chlamya, Syncyclonema, Neithea, etc. ), Lima, Spondylua, 
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Plicatula^ Unio, Trigonia, Hippuritea, Radiolites, SphceruUies, 
Cardium, Protocardiaf Thetironia, Cyprinay Cyrenay Macro- 
callifftay PanopcOj Phohdomya. 

Eocene. Nucula, Area, Glycimerls (Pectiinculu8)yPimiay Pecten 
(ChlamySy etc.), Ostreay Chamay Gardiurriy Venerlcardia, Carditay 
AsiartCy Crassatellay CyprhiGy Lucina, Cyrenay Corbiculuy Mere- 
trixy Psammobia, Telliiixty Corhulay Panopeay Pholadomya. 

Oligocene. MytiluSy Dreissensiay Ostreay Cyrenay Corhula, 
Erodona Pota7nomya), Lucina, Meretrix, Venus y Psammobia. 

Miocene. Barbatiay AnadarUy Pecteriy AnomlUy Ostreay Cardita, 
Lucina y Venus, Meretrix, Dosinia. 

Pliocene. Nunila, Glycimeris ( ~ Pechinculus ), Mytilus, Pecten, 
Chlamys, Cardium, Cardita, Astarte, Cyprina, Isocardia, Lucina, 
Venus, Dosmia, TeUina, Mya, Pholaf.., Thracia. 


CLASS ir. AMPHINEUKA 

The Amphirieura include Chiton and its allies. The body is 
bilaterally symmetrical and more or less elongated, with the 
mouth in front and the anus at the posterior end. The head 
is without tentacles and eyes. The mantle covers the dorsal 
surface and the sides of the body. A nerve-ring surrounds 
the a^sopliagus and from it two nerves come off on each 
side and (*xtend to the posterior end of the body; ganglia 
arc ])oorly or not at all dt^Tdoped. A radula is sometimes 
})r(‘sent All the Amphmeura are marine. There are two 
Orders. 

(1) Polyplacophora. The foot is large and flat, and forms 
the w^hole of the ventral surface of the body. There are 
numerous (b to 80) pairs of gills, which are placed in a 
groove h^'tween the foot and the mantle. The shell consists 
of eight transverse plates placed in a longitudinal row on the 
dorsal surface of the body ; each plate usually overlaps the 
one behind it, and a flexible band or girdle encircles the 
whole series of plates. 
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Polyplacophora live chiefly in shallow water, but a few 
examples have been found at great depths. Although ol 
great antiquity and represented by a large number of living 
species, they are rarely found fossil. The earliest forms 
(Priscochiion) occur in the Ordovician; Helminthochiton itf 
found in the Silurian ; Gryphochiton and other genera in the 
Carboniferous; Lepidopleurus, Chiton and others in the^ 
Tertiary. 

(2) The Aplacojihora are worm-like in form, and being 
without a shell are not known fossil. 

CLASS III. CASTEROPODA 

Well-known examples of the Gasteropoda are the snail, the 
whelk, and the cowry. The bilateral symmetry, so charac- 
teristic of the lamellibranchs, is generally to a large extent 
obliterated, owing to the twist ing of the visceral mass and 
the atrophy of some of the organs on one side of the body. 
There is a distinct head, which boars one or two pairs of 
tentacles, and usually also eyes. On the ventral surfact^ 
of the body is the foot ; this is usually largt* and sole-likc 
and used for crawling, but in the Heteropods it is in the 
form of a flattened tin, and in the Pteropuds it is wing-Jike. 
The mantle is never divided into two lobes. Respiration 
takes place in some (!as(‘s through th(j skin, but generally 
by means of a lung-cavity or by gills; the latter are placed 
in a sac formed by the mantle ; sometimes they an; present 
on both sides of the body, but usually the original l(;ft gill 
has disappeared. In some forms the mantle, at the opening 
of the gill-sac, is produced into a tube, known as the siphon, 
by means of wliich water passes to the gills. The heart is on 
the dorsal surface, and consists of a ventricle and usually 
one, but in some cases two auricles. In many forms the gills 
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are placed in front of the heart, but in others behind it. 
The mouth is at the anterior emd of tlie body, and the anus 
is near the opening of the gill (^hfiinber. On the floor of the 
cavity of the mouth is a dental apparatus, known as the 
odontophore: this consists of a caTtilaginous and musc^ular 
ridge on which rests a chitinous i'i])hon (the radula) \ the 
radula Ix'ars niinKTOua teetli placed in rows, and serves as 
a rasping organ. The arrangenu‘nt of th(‘ teeth varies in 
different genera and is of cunsidt^rabie imj)ortance in classi- 
tication, but since the radula has lu vcr been definitely 
recognised in fossil forms, it can oidy be used b}^ the ))alae- 
ontologist. in fhe case of genera which have existing repre- 
sentatives, fn most gasteropods, (^xcejit the carnivorous 
genera and the Heteropods, there arc also one or two honi}^ 
jaws in the upper part of the mouth which arc used for 
biting. The nervous system consists of ganglia which are 
connected by nerve-cords. Tyi)ieally there are three pairs 
of principal ganglia — the o nOml ])laeed above tht*. (eso- 
phagus, and pleural and pedal ])la(j(Ml b(‘low^ it; a visceral 
nerve-cord, which may bear ganglia, com(\s off from the 
pleural ganglia, and forms a loop v(*ntral to the intestine. 
In some gast(TOpods this loop is .simjile, but in others (the 
Prusobraneliiata) one side is bent ovct so that the loop 
forms a figure of S. In some gasteropods the sexes are 
separate; others an* hermaphrodite. 

Jn the majority of the gasteropods a shi‘11 is s(*ereted 
by the mantle ; in a few forms, as for instance the slugs, it 
is internal, but usually it is external and covers the visceral 
mass. The shell consists of a single }>ieoe, and is hence said 
to he univalve. In the limpet (Falella) it has the form of a 
hollow cone; but in most eases it eonsists of a long tube, 
open at one (*nd, and tapering to a jioint at the other. This 
tube is coiled into a spiral, generally screw-like, each coil 
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being termed a whorl: in a few genera (f'jj. Verw^eius, Sili- 
qwiria) the whorla are separated, Tnit as a rule they are in 
contact (fig, IHO). tin* line l)etw(‘en tw'o (contiguous wiiorls 
being known as the -sahin (su) All the w^horls, exe(cpt> the 
last, together form the spire IaS) of the sludl, the point of 
which is termed the apex («). Th(* last whorl is nearly 
always larger-- fre(|uently mu<‘h larger — than the one pre-\ 
ceding, and the part of it furthest from the apex is called' 
the hasf of th(‘ ^hell. Tlu* spire varif‘s in form in different 
genera and sfunies, scmietimes it is compos(‘d of a large 
number of whorls, sometimes of few^ and it may be long, 
short, or d(‘presscd: occasionally a)' tlie whorls are in one 
plane. The angle of thc‘ spire (spiral angle) cons(‘t|uently 
varies; this is measured by lines drawn from the ap(‘X to the 
base of the shell on oj)j)osite sidt^s of tln^ (‘xterior of the 
whorls. The coiling of tin* shell is usually dextral: so that 
when the apex of thc' shell is jxiinted away from tlu* observer 
(as in fig. 130) the aperture will be on the rightdiand side; 
in a few cas(*s it is siyiislral. whem the aperture will be on the 
left. Sinistral forms may occur as sports’ in a dextral 
species, or they may be characteristic of a species or ot‘(ja- 
sionally of a genus. 

Frecjuently the inner parts of the whorls coalesce, and 
form an axial pillar (‘xtending from the apex to tin* l)as(‘ of 
the shell (fig. 130) and known as the columella. In other 
cases the inner j)arts do not fuse, and in the ]jlace of the 
columella there is left a tube-like sj)aee, extending from the 
base of the shell a greater or less distance towards t he apex ; 
this space, which opens at tin* base of the shell, is (‘ailed 
the umbilicus. Wh(‘n there is a columella th(‘ shell is said 
to be imperjorale, when instead there is an umbilicus it is 
perforate. The opening of the umbilicus sometimes be(‘omes 
partly or compkkdy filled up with cullus (see p. 27S). The 
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animal is attached to the columella by means of a muscle, 
the contraction of which enables it to withdraw completely 
into the shell; but, when not re- 


tracted, the coiled visceral mass 
only is covered by the shell. 

Usually the cavity of the gas- 
teropod shell is continuous from 
the apex to the aperture, but in 
a few cases partitions are thrown 
across the earlier parts of the 
shell (hg. 130), forming chambers 
which remain empty. The form 
of the aperture varies consider- 
ably in different genera and is of 
great importance in classifica- 
tion : in shape, it may be circular, 
oval, elongate, oblong, etc. Its 
margin is termed the peristome : 
the outer part forms the outer lip 
{L), the inner part (that next 
the columella) the inner lip. As 
the gasteropod crawls along, the 
.shell is carried on the dorsal sur- 
face of its body with the aj)ex 
directed backward and upward, 
and the aperture downward : con - 
.sequent ly the part of the aperture 



Kig. L^O. Longitudinal flection of 
Cymahvm ITrifonvum] rorruga- 
turn. The upper jart of the ppirc 
has been jartftioned off many 
times suceessn ely. n, aj)ex; sni, 
suture; S, spire; 7^, outer lip of 
the ai)erture; av, anteiioi- (anal; 
pc. po.stcr]nr canal (From Wood- 
ward.) 


farth est from the apex is anterior, 


the opposite (neatest the apex) is posterior. Sometimes, as in 


there is no break in the peristome, and it is then said to 


be entire or holostomatous : in other cases the anterior border 


is notched or produced into a tube (ar) in which the incur- 
rent siphon is placed, and these forms are said to be siphono- 
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stoinatous: sometimes there is also at thtj posterior border 
another notch or a canal [pc), in which the ex current or 
anal siphon is placed. The outer lip may be thin and sharp, 
or thick(*nt‘d. Sometimes it is curved outwards, and is then 
said to be reflected: or it is curved inwards — inflected. Its; 
margin may be even, or crcnulated, or produced into pro-'\ 
cesses, or grow outwards to form a wing-like projection. In 
some g(‘nera a shelly dejmsit, termed callus, is secreted by the 
mantle on the inner lij) and adjoining part of the last whorl. 

Many genera have a calcar(‘Ous or horny plate, known as 
the operculum, attach(*d to the dorsal ])art of the posterior 
end of the foot; this is Vo arranged that whem the animal 
withdraws into its shell the operculum more or less com- 
pletely clos(‘S the ap(Tture. It prof)ably represents the 
byssus of the lamellibran<‘h. The operculum iwS seldom pre- 
served fossil ; its form varies considerably in different genera, 
in some (Turbo) it is of vf‘ry large size with the inner surface 
flattened and the out(T convtx; it may have a spiral struc- 
ture, and is then sometimes formed of a large number of 
whorls (multispiral) as in Trochus, or of a few whorls (pauci- 
spiral) as in Littorina. When not spiral it may be concentric, 
if growth takes place equally all round; it is then marked 
with concentric lines, the nucleus being nearly central, as 
in Viviparus ; or it may be unguiculak or claw-shaped when 
the nucleus is at the apex as in Fusinus. 

The form of the shell in the spiral gasteropods varies 
considerably, depending on the arrangement of the whorls 
in one })lane or in a helicoid spiral, on the spiral angle, on 
the number and shape of the whorls, on the size of the last 
whorl and whether it conceals the earlier whorls or not. 
The chief types are the following: 

1. Discoidal; all tlu*. whorls are nearly or quite in one 
plaru', and all are visible on the exterior as in Pkinorhis. 
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2. Conical or trochiform.; conical with a moderately acute 
8pire and a flat base. The whorls increase in diameter 
uniformly and have nearly fiat surfaces, e.g, Trochus. 

3. Turbinate; conical with a convex base, as in Turbo. 

4. Turreted; spire long, very acute, formed of numerous 
whorls which increase in diameter slowly and uniformly, as 
in TurriteJla. 

5. Fusiform; spindle-shaped, thickest in the middle and 
tapering to each end. The spire is elongated and the base 
of the last whorl is produced into a long neck, as in Fusinus. 

6. Cylindrical: after the first few whorls their diameter 
remains constant or may decrease 'near the anterior end of 
the shell, as in Pupdla. 

7. Globular; spire short, last whorl large and rounded, 
as in Natica. 

H . Convolute ; when the last whorl is very large and convex 
and covers all or nearly all the others and the aperture is 
consequently as long as the shell, as in Cyprma. 

The surface of the shell is frequently ornamented with 
spines, knobs, ribs, or striae; these are said to be spiral when 
they run parallel with the sutures, and transverse when they 
cross the whorls from suture to suture. In some genera 
(c,g. Murex) rows of spines, or lamellar processes, extend 
across all the whorls from the apex to the base of the sheU, 
forming what are termed varices. The surface of the shell 
in recent gasteropods is generally coloured, often variegated ; 
in fossil examples the colour has nearly always disappeared, 
but a few specimens, from various formations, even as early 
as the Carboniferous, have been found showing the colour 
more or less perfectly preserved. The shell consists of an 
outer chitinous layer, and of a calcareous layer, usuaUy 
aragonite, which is thick and porcellanous ; in some cases 
there is also an inner nacreous or pearly layer. 
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The protoconch or embryonic shell is often found at the 
apex of the shell, and usually consists of several whorls 
differing in character from those of the rest of the shell. 
The gradual development of the ornamentation on the 
gasteropod shell may Ix^ traced on the whorls which follow 
the protoconch, i 

The Gasteropoda are divided into three Orders : (1) Proso-\ 
branchiata, (2) Opisthobranchiata, (3) Pulmonata. ' 

ORDER I. PROSOBRANCHJATA 

In the Prosobranchiata ^or Streptoneura) the visceral nerve- 
cord is twisted into a figure of 8. Usually one gill only is 
present, and it is generally placed in front of the heart. 
The sexes are separate. An operculum is found in most 
cases. The Prosobranchiata are divided into two sub-orders, 
(1) the Aspidobranchia, (2) the Pectinibrancbia. 

SUBORDER ]. JifiPJlJOBRANl^inA 

The axis of the gill is attached at its base only and bears 
two rows of plates (bipectinate). This group includes the 
more primitive gasteropods in which signs of the original 
symmetry are shown by the presence of two kidneys, two 
auricles and, in some cases, two gills. The Aspidobranchs 
are nearly all marine and include the majority of the Palaeo- 
zoic gastero}X)ds. 

Patella. Shell conical, outline oval or sub-circular; apex sub- 
central, nearer the anterior border; surface with radiating ribs 
or stri®, rartily sinooth. Margin simple or spinose. Muscular 
impression horse-shoe shaped, oj>en in front. Jurassic (perhaps 
Paljeozoic also) to present day. Ex. P. vulgata, Pliocene to 
present day. 

Pleurotomaria . Shell trochiform, conical, turbinate, or 
nearly discoidal ; interior nacreous. Umbilicus present or absent. 
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Aportiirf^ sub-quadrate or oval, outer lip sharp, with a slit 
wlufh, as the shell grows, becomes filled up, leaving a band on 
th(‘ whorls, towards which the lines of growth are directed 
obhqu(^]y backwards. Operculum horny. Trias to present day; 
i nTnrnon and widespread in Jurassic; four species living in the 
s(5as of the West Indies and Japan at depths of from 70 to 
200 fathoms. Palaiozoic representatives of the Pleurotomariidic 
oojiin in the Silurian. Ex. P. anglica, Lias; P. ornata. Inferior 
Oolitf*. 

Murchisonisi. Shell turreted, with many, more or l(‘s.s 
angnlar w'horls, provided with a band as in Pleurotorruina. 
Afierture oblong, >vith a slit, smd a very short anterior canal. 
Di'vonian <o 'Irias; mainly Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. 
.W r'7‘sri////rn<a, (Jarboniferons Limes^me. Allied geriern ((Ujrto- 
sir<>p}ia, H ormoioma, etc.) occur in the Lower Paheozoic. 

Bellerophon (fig. 131). Shell globular, smooth or with 
L’louih-iines; umbilicus .small or closed; wliorJs few% eiribracing, 

iiunot rically coiled in one* plane; with or 
wiihoiit umbilicus. Aperture sub-circular 
or oval, with a de»^p median slit, which is 
replaced b> a band or keel di\'idiug the 
shell into two similar parts; colunKillar 
edge often with callus. Silurian to Per- 
mian; maximum in Carboniferous. Ex. 

ZC tenui fascia, Carbomferous Jnmestone. 

Allied genera arc BucaniopsiSy C tfmbulariay 
E}iphemus, SinuiteSy WaageneLla. 

Emarginula. Shell conical, surface 
generally ornamented with a trellis- work 
of longitudinal and transvi^rse ribs; apex not perforated, curved 
posteriorly. Ajiterior border with a wull -marked slit, wdiich bt‘- 
comes filled up during grow th, leaving a raised band. Museiilar 
impression horse -shoe shaped; no internal septum. Jurassic 
(})erhaps Carbonife.rous) to present day. Ex. Coralline 

Crag to present day. 

Fissurella. Shell similar to Emarginula, but more or less 
di^pressiv'd ; apex pcTforatcd and nearer thi' anb'rior than the 
posterior bordtT; nc) marginal slit. Muscular impres.sion as in 
l*ntdl(L FissureMa is divided into s(^veral sub-genera; many of 
the fossil species belong to thi' -iih-genus Fissuridea. Jurassic 



Fi^. 131. BrUerophntiy 
from the Carboniforoiis 
Limestone, showing the 
slit in the aperture, n 
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to present day. Ex. F, crassa, Tlootjnt; F. grmm^ Coralline Crag 
to present day, 

Euomphalus. Shell depressed, discoidaJ or conical, with a 
wide and large umbilicus; whorls convex with a ridge on the 
upper surface. Apt^^tu^e polygonal; outer lip with a slit on itp 
upper surface, Silurian to Trias; maximum in Carboniferous. 
Ex. E, pentangulatU8, Carbonifero\is Limestone. \ 

Poleumlta ( = Horiostoma of some authors). Form siinila^ 
to EiumphaliLS. Whorls ornamented with spiral keels andi 
numerous transverse stria* or fine ribs. Aperture without a slit. 
Common in the Silurian. Ex. P. discus, Silurian. 

Turbo. Shell solid, turbinate or conical, whorls convex, 
interior nacreous. Aperture large, circular, entire, slightly pro- 
duced anteriorly; outer lip sharp. Columella curved, flattened. 
Imperforate, or with a small umbilicus. Operculum thick, cal- 
careous, exterior convex, interior flat and spiral, nucleus central 
or sub-central. Jurassic to present day. Ex. T. marmoratm. 
Recent. There are numerous sub-genera. 

Phasianella. Shell elongated, ovate, smooth, polished, 
without an umbilicus, interior porcellanous. Whorls roimded. 
Aperture ovate, entire, rounded anteriorly, angular posteriorly ; 
outer lip thin, simple, sharp. Columella smooth, flattiuied, with 
a narrow band of callus. Operculum calcareous, wii,,^ an excen- 
tric nucleus. Upper Cretaceous to present day. Ex. P, australiSf 
Recent; P. gosauica, Upper Cretaceous. 

Amberleya. Shell turbinate, elongate, without umbilicus. 
Whorls ornamented with several spiral keels which are usually 
spiny or nodular; between the keels are numerous transverse 
striae or fine ribs. Base rounded. Aperture sub-ovnl; outer lip 
often crenulated. Trias to Cretaceous (chiefly Jurassic). Ex. A . 
ornata, Inferior Oolite. 

Cirrus. Shell sinistral, conical or turbinate, or sometimes 
nearly discoid al, with a very large umbilicus. Spire acute. 
Whorls irregular, ornamented with strong transverse nodular 
ribs and finer spiral ribs; last whorl largo. Aperture rounded, 
entire. Trias to Inferior Oolite. Ex. C. nodoeus. Inferior Oolite. 

Trochus. Shell conical, whorls numerous and flat or slightly 
convex, spire sharp, interior nacreous; base flat or nearly so, 
angular at the periphery. Aperture entire, rhomboidal; outer 
lip sharp, oblique. Columella twisted, with a promiiumt an- 
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torior tooth -like protuberance or a fold. Operculum horny, 
inultispiral, nucleus central. Trios to present day. Ex. T. nih- 
ticus, Hecent. There are numerous sub-genera. 

Nerita. Shell thick, solid, ovoid or serru -globose, without an 
umbilicus; interior not nacreous. Spire very short, flat. Surface 
smooth, or with spiral ribs. Aperture semicircular, entire; outer 
lip thick, the interior generally denticulate; inner lip flatUmed, 
With callus, and a straight denticulatp border. Operculum cal- 
careous, nucleus excentric. Cretaceous to present day. Ex. 
Ab ustulata. Recent; N. globoaa, London Clay and BrackJesham 
Beds. 

Theodoxus { = Neritina). Eorm similar to Nerita. Shell 
relatively thin, usually smooth and with colour marking. Outer 
lip .sharp, not thickfmed, with interiormot denticulate; inner lip 
flattened, with sharp or finely denticulate border. Eocene 
(fierhaps earlier) to present day. Lives in brackish or fresh 
water. Ex. T. concaims, Beadon Bt'ds; T. zebra, Recent. 


SUBORDER 2. PECT IN IBhANCIllA 

The gill is attached to the mantle throughout its length, and 
bears one row of plates only. There is no sign of bilateral 
symmetry in the circulatory, respiratory and excretory 
organs — only one kidney, one auricle, and one gill being 
present. 

Macrochilina ( = MacrocheAhis). Shell elongate -oval, with 
sharp spire, and last whorl high. Surface smooth or with 
growtli-line. Sutures shallow. No umbilicus. Aperture ovate, 
angular behind, with a shallow anterior canal; outer lip thin, 
inner lip with a weak anterior fold. Silurian to Trias. Ex. 
M. arculata, Devonian. 

Loxonema. Shell turreted, spire very long, consisting of 
numerous convex whorls; ornamented with sinuous growth- 
lines; sutures deep. No umbilicus. Aperture long, enlarged 
in front, with shallow canal ; outer lip sharp, sinuous. Ordovician 
to Carboniferous; mainly Silurian. Ex. L. ainuosum, Silurian, 
Paeudozygophura, Eoptychia, Microptychia found in the Carbon- 
iferous, are allied t-o Loxonema. 
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Pseudomelania. Shell elongate, with many nearly flat 
whorls, without umbilicus, spire long, surface smooth or with 
growth-lines. Aperture oVal, entire, rounded in front, narrhwed 
and angular behind; outer hp sharp. Columella smooth. Trias 
to Cretaceous; common in Jurassic. Ex. P. heddingtonensiSy 
Corallian. | 

Epltonium ( = /Scalar ia). Shell turreted, spire elongate; 
whorls numerous, very convex, only just in contact or slightly 
separated, ornamented with regular varices, frequently with 
spiral ridges also. Umbilicus more or less distinct. Aperture 
circular, entire, margin thickened. Operculum horny, pauci- 
spiral. Jurassic to present day. Ex. E. scalarisy Recent; 
E, grcunlandicurriy Red Crag to present day. 

Archltectonica { — Sok%rium). Shell comcal, depressed, angu- 
lar at the periphery. Aperture entire, sub -quadrate; lip sharp. 
Ornamented with spiral ridges. Base flat. Umbilicus wide and 
deep, limited by a sharp edge wiiich is generally crenulated. 
Operculum horny, spiral. Jurassic to present day. Ex. .4.per- 
spectivOy Recent ; A . canaliculaia, Barton and BrackJesham Beds. 

Purpuroidea. Shell thick, oval, spire rather short, last 
whorl inflated. Whorls step-like, flattened below the suture, 
with tubercle.s or spines at the angles. Aperture with a small 
notch anteriorly; outer lip thin. Inferior Oolite to Upper 
Cretaceous. Ex. P. nodulaUi, Great Oolite, 

Littorina. Shell tliick, without a nacreous layer, turbinate, 
with few whorls, without imibilicua. Aperture rounded, angular 
behind, outer lip sharp. Columella flattened. Operculum horny, 
paucispiral. Lias to present day. Ex. L. littoreay Red Crag to 
present day. 

Capulus. Shell thin, conical, with aj^x bent considerably 
backward and more or less spirally inrolled; with fine radial 
ribs. Aperture rounded or irregular. Mu.seular impression horse- 
shoe shaped. Low^er Pala30zoic to present day. Ex. C. hungaricuSy 
Coralline Crag to present day. 

Platyceras. Allied to Capidua; apical part usually more 
extensively coiled, dextral. Surface smooth, or w'lth concentric 
striae, or radial folds or spines. Silurian to Carboniferous. 
Ex. P. carnutum, Silurian. 

Caiyptrsea, Shell thin, conical, trochiform, spiral, apex 
central; interior with a spiral plate under the apex and attached 
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at the i)eriphory. Ai)ertiire nearly circular. Cretaceous to 
present day. Ex. C. chinensia^ Miocene to present day. 

Natica. Shell oval, globular, generally smooth, spire short, 
last, whorl very large. Aperture .s(‘nii -lunar or oval, entire; 
outer lip sharp, oblique; inner lij) thickened with callus, not 
crenulate. Umbilicus present, ji.irtly covered by callus. Oper- 
culuiTi of the same size as aperture, iiorny or calcareous, pauci- 
spiral, nucleus exceiitrie. Trias to prost^nt day. Ex. N. canrma, 
Recent: N. niillv punctata. Coralline Crag to present day. There 
are numerous sub -genera. 

Xenophora ( = Phorun). Shell conical, low, with flattened or 
concave base; periphery of last whorl sharp. Surface with fine 
growth ridges. Aperture large, oblique, lower part concave, 
outer lip sharp end oblique. Umbilieiu generally small and deep, 
sometimes partly or completely clo.sed by callus. Whorls 
flattened, covered with agglutinated foreign bodies. Cretaceous 
to present day. Ex. A’, aggluimans. Barton Beds. 

Vlvlparus [ = Paludma), Shell thin, turbinate, with a tliick 
periostracum; whorls convex, smooth or with faint ribs. 
Umbilicus very small or absent. Aperture entire, oval, slightly 
angular behind. Operculum horny with concentric striae, and 
excentric nucleus. Inferior Oolite to present day. Lives m fresh 
water. Ex. V, lentus, Bembndge Beds. 

Turrltella. Shell without umbilicus, turreted with many 
flat or slightly convex w^horls, ornamented with spiral ribs and 
with striae of growth; spire very long and acute. Apertui-e oval 
or sub -quadrate, entire, outer lip thin, sinuous, slightly pro- 
duced in front. Operculum homy. Cretaceous to present day. 
Ex. T. communw. Pliocene to present day; T. ntihricaiana. 
Barton and Brackiesharn Beds, 

Thiara ( = Melania). Shell with dark periostracum, elongate, 
turreted, with many w'horls, without umbilicus, apex sharp but 
usually corroded. Surface smooth, or ornamented w^ith spiral 
and transverse striae, sometimes with tubercles or spines. Aper- 
ture oval, entire, narrow beliind, rounded m front; outer lip 
sharp, slightly sinuous behind. Columella smooth. Operculum 
horny, oval, sub-spiral. Wealdeii to pre^sent day. Lives in fresh 
water. Ex. T. amarula, Bt*cent ; T. acuta, Bembridge Beds. 

Nerlnea (fig. 132). Shell elongate, usually without an 
umbilicus, whorls numerous. Aperture sub-quadrangular, oval, 
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or elongate, with a short anterior canal; outer lip thin, with a 
posterior slit near the suture, wliich becomes filled, leaving a 


continuous band. Columella and also the 
interior of the whorls furnished with folds 
which are continuous to the apex. Inferior 
Oolite to Uppcir Cretaceous. Ex. cingenda, 
Inferior Oohte. 

Gerithium . Shell without an umbilic us, 
turreted, without periostraciun. Whorls 
numerous, narrow, the last whorl always 
much shorter than the sj>ire; with spiral 
ornament. Aperture oblong or somi-oval, 
with a short posterior canal and a well- 
marked recurved anterioi. canal; outer lip 
more or less tluckened and often somewhat 
reflected; coluinellar edge concave. Oper- 
culum horny, oval, paucispiral, with sub- 
marginal nucleus. Cretaceous to present 
day. Ex. C. adansoniy Recent; C. mutubile, 
13arton and Bracklesham Reds. There are 
several sub-genera. Cerithium in the re- 
stricted sense includes forms in which there 



is a strong ridge on the posterior part of the 
inner lip forming the inner boundary of the 
post(‘rior canal, the outer lip is expanded in 
front, and the whorls are provided with 
varices. Ex. C. nodulomirn. Recent. 


Fig. 132. Nennea tra 
cftpu, partly Hlicccl to 
show the foiTD of the 
interior. Great Oolite. 
( From Woodward.) x if . 


Potamides. Form similar to derithlurn. Sliell with a brown or 


blackish peri os tra cum. Aperture, rounded or sub-Ljuadrangular ; 
either with a fold in front or a very short and not recurved an- 
terior canal; outer hp rather thin. Operculum circular, multi- 
spiral, with central nucleus. Lives in brackish water. Cretaceous 
to present day. Ex. P, lapidus. Eocene; P. lamarckiy Oligoceno. 

Aporrhais. Shell fusiform, without umbilicus, whorls nume- 


rous, angular, spire elongate. Aperture produced in front into 
a straight or curv(‘d canal. Outer lip expanded, thick, with an 
anterior sinuosity, lobed or digitate, the posteirior process being 
attached partly or entirely to a part of the spire forming a canal. 
Operculum small. Cretaceous to present day. Ex. A. pe$- 
pelicanif Coralline Crag to present day. 
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Dlcroloma (^Alaria), Similar to Aporrhaia, but without a 
process from the outer lip attached to the spire, and without 
anterior sinuosity. Jurassic and Cretaceous. Ex. D. armata^ 
Great Oolite. 

Strombus. Shell ovoid, ventncose, tuberculate or spiny, 
M'ithout umbilicus. Spire with several whorls. Last whorl very 
large. Aperture long, narrow, with a short anterior channel; 
canaliculate posteriorly; outer lip expanded, wmg-likc, thick, 
often lobed behind, with a sinus near the anterior margin and 
at the posterior end. Irmer lip with callus. Operculum small, 
horny, claw -shaped, with serrated edge. Eocene to present day. 
Ex. IS. pugilisy Recent. 

Tibia (—RoaieUaria). Shell fusilorm, spire elongate, com- 
posed of many whorls, which are smooth or faintly ribbed. 
Aperture oval, with a long straight or slightly curved anterior 
canal, and a posterior canal apphed to the spire; outer lip 
expanded, with tooth like processes, and an anterior bay. Oper- 
culum small, oval or claw-shaped, edge not serrated. Eocene to 
j)resen1 day. Ex. T. curt/i. Recent; T. lucida, London Clay, 
etc. 

Hippochrenes. Similar to Tibia, but outer lip more 
expanded and wing-like and extending up to, or nearlj^ to the 
apex; its margin without tooth-hke processes. Upper Creta- 
ceous to Oligocene. Ex, H. a7nplu8, Barton Beds. 

Rimella. Smular to Tibia, but with cancollate orna- 
mentation; outer lip but little expanded, reflected outwards; 
posterior canal reaclung ruiarJy to the apex of the spire; anterior 
eansl shorter. Eocene to present day. Ex. R. riwo^o. Barton 
Beds. 

Gyprfiea. Shell ovoid or elongate, convex, convolute, surface 
covered wath sinning enamel. Spire almost or quite concealed 
by the last whorl. Aperture oblong and narrow, as long as the 
shell, with a short canal at each end; outer lip inflected and 
crenulated; inner Up crenulated. In the young form the outer 
lip IS thm and the spire prominent. Eocene to present day. 
Ex. C. majjpa, Recent; C, oviforynia, London Clay. Trivia 
is similar but sinallt^r and with transverse ribs. Eocene to 
present day. Ex. T. europora. Recent. 

Gymatlum (fig. 13U). Shell tliick, oval, or fusiform. Spire 
elongate, witli varices wiuch are continued over a few whorls 
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only. Aperture with a posterior notch, and a short, slightly 
cuLin^ed anterior canal; outer lip thick, crenulate intemallj^; 
inner lip with cailus and usually with folds. Eocene to present 
day. Ex. C. Jemorale^ Recent; (I (Lampusin) corrugahnn, 
Recent. 

Bucciniim. Shell ovoid or elongate, without an uinbilicuy. 
Spin* of iiKKlerati^ liMigth; last \Ahorl large. Whorls oonvi'X, with 
small spiral ribs crossed by transverse folds. Apc'.rture ovall 
large; outer hp simple, thin; anterior eanai short, truncated, \ 
a little reflected; inner lip a httle sinuous, with callus. Oper- 
culum small, oval or circular. Pliocene to present day. Ex, 
B. nnilutura, Coralline Crag to prosimt day. 

Liomesus ( = Buccmopsis). Spire shorter, iiiid whorls less 
convex than in Buccinuvi; witiiout transvTrse folds. Eocene 
to Recent. Ex. L, dalei, Pliocene and Recent, 

Nassarlus (^Naasa). Shell solid, ovate, elongah*, without 
umbilicus, usually with transverse and spiral ornament. Ajier- 
ture oval, pointed behind, with a very short reflected anterior 
canal; inner lip with callus, reflected on to the last whorl; 
outer lip thick, crenulate internally. Columella truncated, pro- 
vided with an oblique fold in front. Upper Cretaceous to present 
day. Ex. N. mutabilis, Pliocene and living. 

Chrysodomus {=Neptunea). Shell solid, fusiform, spire 
more or less elongate; sometimes sinistral. Whorls rounded, 
smooth or with spiral linos. Aperture oval; outer lip simple, 
inner lip smooth; anterior canal short, slightly twisted. Oper- 
culum horny, unguiculate. Eocene to present day. Ex. C, anii- 
guus. Red Crag to jiresent day, 

Sipho. Shi'Jl more slendiir, whorls less convex, and aperture 
narrower than in ('^hryaodovms. I’liocene to jiresent day. Ex. 
B. gracUe, Rod (’rag to Recent. 

Thais {^Purpura). Shell tuberculate, striated or lamellar, 
without varices. Spire rather short, last whorl large; no 
umbilicus. Aperture oval, large, with either an antcirior notch 
or a .short oblique anterior canal, and a posterior notch or 
groove. Columella flattened, with calluKS. Operculum lam(‘llar, 
nucleus marginal. Miocene to present day. Ex. T. persica, 
Recent, Sub -genus Nucella, with rather longer spire, distinct 
anterior canal, and spiral ribs. T. {Nucella) lapillua, Red C^Vag 
to present day; T. (N.) Letragona, Pliocemt 
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Murex. Shell thick, oval or elongate, spire prominent and 
sharp; whorls convex, each carrying three or more varices, 
which may be spiny, foliaceous, or tubercular. Aperture ovate ; 
anterior canal more or less long, straight or cmved, narrow and 
tubular, ofUin nearly closed; no posterior canal ; outer hj) thick, 
inner lip smooth. Operculum oval, nucleus sub-apical. Eocene 
to present day. Ex. M. brandaris. Recent; M. frondosus^ 
M. trimrinatus (aspcr), Barten Beds. 

Typhis. Similar to Murex \ small, with hollow spines; 
anterior canal short and completely closed. Eocene to present 
day. P^x, T. pungena. Barton Beds. 

Fusinus { = Fuaus). Shell without umbilicus, narrow, 
fusiform, (‘longate; spire sharp, with many rounded whorls. 
Ornament of spiral ribs and transverse, ribs or folds. Aperture 
oval ; outer lip simple, thin, interior often striated. A long, 
straight, narrow anterior canal, not closed. Columella smooth, 
without folds. Operculum oval. Cretaceous to present day. 
Ex. P\ coins. Recent; F. porrecAus, Barton Beds. 

Clavilithes ( — CUivdla). Shell thick, usually large, fusiform, 
nearly smooth (except the earlier whorls, which have transverse 
and spiral ribs). Whorls often with a posterior carina near the 
suture. ApiTture pyriform, chamieiled posteriorly, with a long 
straight anterior canal; outer lip thickened posteriorly. Last 
whorl contracting rapidly in front. Eocene to present day. 
p]x. C, longxvus. Barton Beds; C. parisiensis, Middle Eocene. 

Mitra. Shell fusiform, thick. Spire elevated, summit acute. 
Aperture narrow, elongate, with a wide and deep notch in 
front. Columella with four or five oblique folds, becoming 
stronger posteriorly; outer lip not reflected, tliiekened, but not 
grooved internally ; inner lip with callus, thick in front. No 
uperculum. Eocene to present day. Ex. M . episcopalis, Recent; 
M. fusiformis, Miocene; M, (Mitreola) lahroAula, Brackleshara 
Beds. 

Voluta. Shell thick, ovate, with short spire and turbinate 
' protoconcli. Last whorl very large; on the posterior part are 
nodules or spines wdiitjh are continued anteriorly as transverse 
(or axial) ribs. Aperture elongate, rather narrow, with an 
angular channel at the posterior end ; broad, and deeply notched 
at the anterior end; outer lip thick; inner lip with thin callus. 
Columella with several transverse, only slightly oblique folds, 

WP JtJ 
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of which the four or five anterior are strong and nearly equah 
and the posterior two or three are smaller. Eocene to present 
day. Ex. V. musica, Recent; V. muaicaliSt Eocene. 

Volutosplna. Shell fusiform, with rather short, conical 
spire; protooonch small, with sharp apc^x. Last whorl very 
large, tapering anteriorly. Whorls step -like owing to the poS' 
terior part being flattened or concave; at the angle of the whorlk 
is a row of spines (usually prominent) which are prolonged 
anteriorly as transverse (or axial) ribs; the latter are usually' 
crossed by spiral ridges. Aperture elongate; at the posterior 
end one channel at the suture, another at the level of the row 
of spines; anteriorly the aperture is truncated and slightly 
notched. Outer lip usually thin; inner lip with thin callus. 
Columella with four or ‘five very oblique folds, of which the 
anterior ar4 stronger than the posterior. Upper Cretaceous to 
present day. Ex. V. apinoaa. Eocene; V. luctatrix^ Barton Beds. 

Ancllla {^AnciUaria). Shell smooth, oval or oblong; last 
Whorl large; sutures usually covered by callus. Aperture 
elongate, broadening anteriorly, with a small notch near the 
suture, and a deep sinuosity at the anterior end which is 
truncated; coltunella with callus posteriorly, twisted in front, 
and w'ith folds anteriorly. Cretaceous to present day. Ex. 
A. buccinoidea, Bracklesham, Barton, and Headon Beds; 
A. cinnamoneaj Recent. 

Turrls { = Pleurotoma). Shell turreted, fusiform, spire long 
and sharp, last whorl long. Aperture oval, elongate; outer lip 
curved, with a deep slit at a short distance from the suture; 
inner lip smooth. Anterior canal long, straight, narrow. 
Columella without folds. Operculum horny, ovate, acute, 
nucleus apical. Upper Cretaceous to present day. Ex. T. baby- 
hniot Recent ; T. undata^ Bracklesham Beds. There are nume- 
rous sub -genera. 

Conus. Shell conical, generally smooth, the last whorl 
enveloping the greater part of the preceding whorls. Spire 
short, flattened or conical, with many whopls. Aperture long, 
narrow, straight, with parallel or sub -parallel borders, ending 
anteriorly in a truncated canal; outer lip thin, simple, no folds 
or teeth, notched at the suture. Columella straight, smooth. 
Operculum horny, much smaller than the aperture. The outer 
shell is thick, but the inner parts of the whorls become resorbed 
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and very thin. Upper Cret€iceouB to present day. Ex. C, mar- 
moreu8. Recent; C. deperditua, Bracklesham Beds, There are 
numerous sub-genera. 

Gonorbis. Biconical, with elevated spire. Outer lip arched^ 
with a sinus near the suture. Eocene and Oligocene. Ex. 
C, dormitor. Barton Beds. 

The Heteropoda are a group of the Prosobranchiata which 
have become modified for a pelagic mode of life. The foot 
is laterally compressed so as to form a vertical fin. A shell 
may be absent, but, when present, it is always thin and 
light. Only a very few forms have been found fossil. 

ORDER II. OPISTHOsilANCHIATA 

The visceral nerve-cord (except in a few genera, e.g. Acteon) 
is a simple, untwisted loop. One gill only may be present, 
but is absent in some forms. The gill is placed behind the 
heart ; there is one auricle ordy, which is behind the ventricle. 
An operculum is generally absent. All the Opisthobranchiata 
are marine ; they are divided into two groups ; 

(1) the Nvdibranchiay in which there is no mantle, no gill, 
and no shell in the adult. No examples of this division have 
been found fossil ; 

(2) the Tectibranchiaj which usually possess a mantle, a 
sheU, and a true gill. The foUowing genera are examples of 
the Tectibranchia. 

Acteon. Shell oval, ornamented with spiral pitted stri© or 
grooves; spire prominent, conical, sharp. Aperture elongate, 
rounded in front; outer lip sharp; columella with one strong, 
slightly oblique fold at the anterior end. Cretaceous to present 
day. Ex. A, tomatilie. Coralline Crag to present day. 

Avellana. Shell globular, ornamented with spiral striee or 
grooves ; spire very short. Aperture semi-lunar, curved, entire ; 
outer lip much tliickened, reflected externally, dentate in- 
ternally. Imier lip thickened, with two or three prominent folds. 
Cretaceous. Ex. A. mcraa^ato, Upper Greensand. 
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Bulla {^^Bullarm). SheJl solid, smooth, sub-globular or 
ovoid, convolute. Spire concave. Aperture as long as the last 
whorl, rounded at both ends, widest in front; outer lip sharp. 
Inner lip with callus. Cretaceous to present day. Ex. B. am- 
pulla, Recent; B. globulus, London Clay and Bracklesham Beds. 

The Pteropods are pelagic Opisthobranchs in which thi 
foot is modified to form two lateral wing-like fins, and the\ 
head is not well marked. The shell is conical, urn -like or\ 
spirally coiled, but is absent in .some forms. Pteropods occur 
in large number.s near the surface in the open ocean, 
especially in warm regions; and their shells, which are thin 
and transparent, form % considerable part of the 'pteropod 
ooze’ — one of the deep-sea deposits found in parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean. They are regarded as specialised members 
of the Tectibrancih group which have become adapted to a 
pelagic mode of life. 

Living families of Pteropods, represented mainly by 
recent genera, occur in the Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary 
formations, but are not known from earlier deposits. In the 
Palaeozoic formations, however, numerous fossils, which have 
been regarded by various authors as Pteropods, arc found. 
Thus in the Silurian and Devonian rocks large numbers 
of small conical smooth shells, which closely resemble the 
living Styliola, occur, and may be the remains of Pteropods. 

Hyolithes (fig. 133), Cmuhria, Tentaculites, Salterella a.iid 
other allied genera are also found in the Palaeozoic, beginning 
as far back as the Cambrian and Ordovician. Their shells, 
however, are larger and thicker than those of living Ptero- 
pods, and in Conuluria they were, in some cases, attached 
by the apical end. Some writers have suggested that these 
Palaeozoic genera arc allied to primitive Cephalopods, since 
septa are sometimes present in the shell and possibly also 
a siphuncle. The discovery by Walcott of the presence of 
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wing-like fina in specimena of Hyolithes from the Middle 
Cambrian supports the view that tliat genus is really a 
Pteropod; if that is confirmed it follows that the Pteropods 
are the oldest group of the Opisthobraneha and cannot have 
been derived from the later Opisthobranehs which arc not 
known before the Carboniferous period. Conularia is con- 
sidered by Kiderlin to belong to the Scyphozoa (p. 78). 

HyoHthes ( = Theca) (tig. 133). Shell calcareous, straight, 
rarely curved, pyramidal; its section triangular, elliptical, scmi- 
ollipti(tal or luairly circular ; surfaot‘ smooth 
or striated; post(‘rior part somt'tirnes 
crossed by s(?pta. Aperture with an ojftT' 
culuni, Cambrian to Permian. Ex. 77. 
ale (fans , Ordo vi cian. 

Conularia. Shell thin, formed of chitin, 
more or less impregnated with lime , gener- 
ally straight, pyramidal, with four sid(‘s; 

(‘ach angle of the pyramid witli a straight 
groove; eacli lateral face may haAC a 
median longitudinal groove. Apical part Pig. 133 . nyohlheatrom 
of shell sometimes with a f(‘w convex the C!arnbrian, showing 
septa. Surface smooth, or ornamented the operculnm. xf 
with numerous transverse, parallel, angu- 
lated ridges, and sometimes wilh longitudinal ridgi's, AperluTi* 
jiurtly closed by incur v(id triangular lobes. Ordovician to Lias, 
Ex. (\ quadrisiilcata, Carboniferous. 

Tentaculites. Shell calcareous, thick, solid, in the form of 
a greatly elongated cone, straight or slightly ei*rvod, with 
circular section; apical part with septa, its end often with a 
vesicular enlargement. Surface provided with prominent, trans- 
verse, parallel rings, and with transve^rso and longitudinal stria?. 
Ordovician to Devonian. Ex. T. angllcus, Bala Beds. 

Other genera, which appear to be allied to the prt-.ceding, are 
HyolithelluSy Satterelkif and Coholus from the Cambrian. 
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ORDEK HI. PULMONATA 

The mantle -cavity is modified to form a lung and there is 
*no gill. The visceral nerve-cord is an untwisted loop. An 
operculum is nearly always absent in the adult. The Pul-j 
monata are mainly land and fresh- water forms, and a 
hermaphrodite. They appear first in the Devonian. 

Llmnsea. Shell spiral, thin, horny; last whorl very large, 
rounded; spire sharp. Aperture large, oval, rounded in front. 
Columella more or less twisted. Peristome sharp, entire. Pur- 
beck Beds to present day. Lives in fresh water. Ex. L. atagnalia, 
Pliocene to present day ;^L. fuaiformia, Headon Beds. 

Planorbls . Shell discoidal, sinistral, horny, whorls numerous. 
Aperture oblique; peristome simple, sharp. Jurassic to present 
day. Fresh water. Ex. P. comeus^ Red Crag to present day; 
P. (Planorbina) eiumphalus, Headon Beds. 

Helix. Shell variable — conical, or globular; smooth except 
for growth-lines; with or without an umbilicus; aperture 
oblique, slightly higher than wide. Peristome simple or re- 
flected. Eocene to present day. Lives on land. Ex. H.pomatiat 
Recent. There are numerous sub -genera. 

Distribution of the Gasteropoda 

Some of the Gasteropoda live on land, others in fresh 
water, but the majority are marine; they are found in the 
seas of all parts of the world but are especially abundant 
in warm regions and in comparatively shallow water. A few 
forms can exist both on land and in water, e.gr. AmpuUaria^ 
which commonly lives in lakes and rivers, and is also found 
on land. Some marine genera, such as Littorina, Ceritkium, 
and Thais (Ptirpura), are able to live in fresh as well as in 
salt water; on the other hand some fresh-water forms are 
at times found living in the sea, e.g. Limncea, Theodoxus 
(Neritina), Bithynia, and Planorbis; this is especially the 
case in places where the water is less salt than the main 
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mass of the ocean, as for instance in the Baltic, where we 
find the genera just mentioned living side by side with 
Littorina and with the marine lamellibranchs Cardiuniy 
Tellina^ and Mya. The Opi8t^lobranchiata are entirely and 
the Prosobranchiata mainly marine. Nearly all the Pul- 
monata are found on land or in fresh water. 

In this place a few words may be said with regard to the 
distribution of the marine Mollusca generally. 

These may be divided into two groups belonging to the 
Plankton and the Benthos respectively. 

The Plankton includes animals wj^ch swim or float either 
near the surface of the sea or at various distances below it , 
among the Mollusca the chief forms are the Pteropods, the 
Heteropods and a few other Gasteropods, as well as many 
Dibranchiate Cephalopods; the shells in these are either 
thin and light or altogether wanting. The geographical 
distribution of the species which live near the surface is 
determined mainly by the temperature of the water. 

The Benthos includes animals which are fixed to the sea 
floor or live crawling on it or swimming just above it. The 
distribution of the Mollusca in depth depends on the depth 
of the sea and the accompanying changes in temperature, 
pressure, hght and other physical conditions. The Benthos 
may be divided into : 

(1) The Littoral zone, which extends between high and 
low water marks and is consequently inhabited by animals 
which can live exposed to air for periods each day. In the 
European seas this zone is characterised by the abundance 
of the genera Littorina, Trochus, Patella, Hydrohia, Haliotis, 
Fissurella, Solen, Mya, Donax, Cardium. 

(2) The Continental shelf. This includes the gradual slope 
from the low water-mark down to a depth of 100 or some- 
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times 200 fathoms, and extends to a distance of from 20 to 
200 miles from land. It is on this part of the sea floor that 
most of the terrigenous deposits are laid down. The character 
of the molluscan fauna is influenced largely by the nature 
of the se^diment on the sea-bottom, some genera {t.g. Mya\ 
Scrobiculuruii Lutraria) being found especially on muddy\ 
bottoms, others (e.g. Natica, Turritdla, Cyprma, Cardium)\ 
on sandy, and yet others {e.g. Bucxinum, Littorina, PaUdla, ^ 
Area) on rocky. 

The upper part of the continental shelf from low water 
down to about 15 fathoms is known as the Laminarian 
zone. It is characterised by the great abundance of algae 
{Laminaria, etc.) which afford food for numerous phyto- 
phagous molluscs; it is the region into which sunlight 
penetrates freely, the action of waves is felt, periodic; 
changes of tempcirature occur, and the salinity is reduced 
owing to the drainage of fresh water from the land. In 
the European seas some of the commonest genera are 
Trochus, Nassaria, Rissoa, Ostrexi. Nudibranchs are also 
very numerous. 

Below the Laminarian zone the conditions become more 
uniform and less liable to sudden alteration. The changes 
in temperature are gradual, and seasonal rather than diurnal ; 
the salinity is more constant, and light diminishes gradually 
with increasing depth and with it vegetation decreases. At 
a depth of about 100 fathoms (the lower limit of the conti- 
nental shelf) the finer terrigenous materials are deposited, 
forming what is known as the ‘mud-line’ — a rich feeding 
ground for animals. 

The part below the Laminarian zone down to a depth 
of about 25 fathoms is known as the zone of NuUipores or 
Corallines on account of the numerous calcareous algae 
(Corallinaceae), and is characterised by the abundance of 
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Tunis, FusinuSy Chrysodomus, Buccinum, Natim, Eulima, 
Venus, Dosinia, Astarte, Nucula, Area, linm, Pecten. 

Below this is the zone of Brachiopods and deep-seaCorah ; off 
Europe Oculina is the common coral ; Brachioj)od8 and Poly- 
zoa are abundant. Some of the chief molluscs are Turritella, 
Odost07nia,Dentalium,TeUina, Cuspidaria { = Necera), Yoldia^ 

(3) The Deep Sea and Abyssal Region begins at the edge 
of the continental shelf with the relatively steep ‘ continental 
slope’ extending down to about 500 fathoms, followed by 
the more gentle slope to the great deeps of the oceans. In 
this region light, except in the shallowest parts, is absent, 
the temperature is very low and nearly uniform at any one 
spot, currents are not felt, and the j)ressure of the water 
becomes very great. The only variation of importance is in 
the nature of the sediment which consists of fine ooze. The 
numbcT of animals decreases with the increase of depth. 
The shells of the molJuscs are mostly thin, colourless, 
transparent and of small size. Scaphopods are numerous; 
other c’ommon forms are T arris, Fusinus, A cteon, Scaphander, 
Philine, Area, Nucula, JAmopsis, Nueuhna, Lima, Pecten. 

Owing to the relative uniformity of the physical condi- 
tions th(^ geographical distribution of the deep-sea species, 
although not unlimited, is greater than the range of the 
sjK'cies which live on the continental shelf, especially on its 
shallower parts. 

Of the Mollusca which live in shallow water or at moderate 
depths some few species have a very wide or almost cosmo- 
politan distribution, but the majority have a more limited 
range In studying the geographical distribution of these 
Molluscs it is found that a number of areas or provinces can 
be recognised, each of which is characterised by the abun- 
dance of certain genera and species, and by the presence 
of some species which are either confined to that province 
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or rarely found to extend beyond it; bo that the general 
assemblage of molluscs found in each province possesses 
characteristic features. Two neighbouring provinces are not, 
as a rule, separated by a sharp boundary, and but few genera 
are confined to any one province. In the European and, 
Northern Atlantic region the chief provinces' are: the\ 
Arctic, which includes the polar seas and extends as far 
south as the north coast of Iceland and the North Cape on 
the east of the Atlantic and to the shores of Newfoundland 
on the west; the Boreal, extending from the last down to 
near the southern end of Norway and including Iceland 
(except the north coast the Faroe Islands and perhaps the 
Shetland Islands, and the American coast from the Gulf of 
St Lawrence to Cape Cod. The occurrence of the Boreal 
fauna on both sides of the Atlantic is accounted for by the 
former existence of a shallow coastal region across the North 
Atlantic along which this province was at that time con- 
tinuous ; the Celtic, including the coasts of Southern Sweden, 
the Baltic, Denmark, Northern France and the British Isles, 
and the Lusitanian, comprising the coasts of the Bay of 
Biscay, Portugal, the Mediterranean, and North-west Africa, 
including the Azores, the Canaries and Madeira groups. 
Altogether some nineteen provinces have been recognised, 
and these may be grouped into larger regions. 

The chief barrier to the geographical extension of species 
is temperature, and consequently their range is influenced 
largely by the warm and cold currents in the surface waters 
of the sea. An example of this is seen in the North Atlantic 
where, owing to the cold Labrador current, the Arctic 
province extends much further south on the American coast 

^ For a map of the proyinoes see Woodward’s Manual of the Molluscs, 
or Fischer’s Manual de Conchyliologie, or A. M. Davies' Tertiary Faunas, 
vol. II, 1934. 
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than on the European ; similarly, owing to the Gulf Stream 
drift the Boreal province is found further north on the 
European side than on the American. Another striking 
instance of the influence of currents is seen off South Africa ; 
the warm water molluscs of the West coast are separated 
from those of the East coast by the cold water of the Ant- 
arctic drift which flows to the coast of Cape Colony, forming 
a barrier between the West African province and the Indo- 
Pacific province, thus causing the Cape province to have a 
special molluscan fauna. 

The distribution of shallow-water molluscs is also inter- 
rupted by the presence of a wide* and deep ocean. Thus 
the fauna of the Indo-Pacific province which extends from 
East Africa along the coasts of the Indian Ocean to the 
Malay Archipelago, Northern Austraha and the islands of 
the Pacific as far as 108® W., is prevented from reaching the 
American coast by the deep and broad Pacific Ocean. 

Some species of molluscs which hve in shallow water in 
cold regions are found to extend to temperate or tropical 
regions in deeper water where a similar temperature occurs. 
A few species are independent of both temperature and 
depth; thus Venus mesodesma was found on the shores of 
New Zealand at 55° E., and was dredged in 1000 fathoms 
at 37° F. off Tristan da Cunha. 

In the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic formations gasteropods 
are generally less abundant than lamellibranchs, but they 
exceed them at the present day. The earliest forms occur 
in the Lower Cambrian Beds. Throughout the Palaeozoic 
formations the holostomatous Prosobranchiates are the pre- 
dominating forms; no gasteropods with a well-developed 
canal are known to occur until the Trias is reached, but 
siphonostomatous genera become fairly abundant in the 
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Oolites, they increase still more in the Cn^taceous, and in 
tlu^ Tertiary they are the principal forms. The Heteropoda 
arc represented by a few forms only, the first occurring in 
the Miocene. The Opisthobranchiata range from the Carboni- 
ferous to the present day; they are moderately well reprer 
sented in the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations, and 
become more abundant in the Tertiary. Pteropods belonging 
to living types are found in th<i Upper Cretaceous and later^ 
formations, and earlier forms which may belong to this 
group occur in the Palaeozoic. Marine Ibrms of Pulmonata 
appear first in the Devonian ; non-marine forms (e.g. Anthra- 
copupa) are found in tlfe Carboniferous, but are rare until 
the Purbeck and Wealden periods, and bet-ome abundant 
in the Tertiary deposits. 

The most important genera of (Gasteropoda found in the 
dift’erent systems are : 

Cambrian, t^cenella, StraparoUina, Opiu'leta, Sienotheca. 

Ordovician. Crytolites, Smuifes, Holx)p(Fa, Raph.istovui, Cych- 
nerna, Maclurea, Suhulites. 

Silurian. ' PleurQtommia'y Bellcrophon, PoJeumita, Holopcffi^ 
Cyclonema, Holopella, Platyceras. 

Devonian. ^ Pleurotomaria \ Murchisonia, Bellerophon, Loxo- 
nenia, Euomphalus^ Macrochilina, Capuhis. 

Carboniferous. M eto ptomay ‘ Pleurvtow ar i a ’ , March i son t a , 
BellerophoUf Loxonerna, Euomphalm, Naticopsis, Macrochilma, 
Capuhis, 

Permian. Pleurotomariat Murchisoniat Loxonema, Macro- 
chilina. 

Trias, Pleurotomaria, Worthenmf Murchison! a {Cheilotorrm), 
Loxonema, Natirella, Natic-a^ Prornathildia, 

Jurassic. Pleurotomaria, Amherleya, Cirrus, Trochus, Nalica, 
Pseitdornelania, Bourguetia, Nerinea, Cerithium, Dicrolorna 
[-Alaria), Malaptera, Purpurina, Purpuroidea. 

Cretaceous. Plcurotomaria, Architectonica ( — Solarium), Tar- 
riteUa, Natica, Viviparus, Cerithium, Epitonium {^ScaUi), 
Aporrhais, Dicrolonm { — Alaria), Avellana. 
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Eocene. Xenophora, CcdyptrcBa, Natica, Melanatria, Turri- 
teUa^ Cerithiimt Tibia ( = Roatellaria), Hippochrenes, Rirmlla, 
Aporrhais, Cyprcea, GaaaiSy QaUodeay Cymatium, FuainuSy 
Clavilithe8y Sycoatomaj Piaaniay Ficvs, Murex, Typhia y Voluta, 
Volutoapinay Volutiliihaay Oliva, Ancilla, Turria ( = Pleurotoina), 
Convey Gonorhia. 

Oligocone. Nerita, Thtodoxua, Natica, VivipartLSy Melania, 
Melanopais, Gerithium, Potamides, Murex, Fusinua, Ancilla, 
Turria, Limnoea, Planorbia, liiaaoa. Helix, Amphidromua. 

Miocene. Trochua, Galyptrana, Grepidula., Ampullina, Xeno- 
pkora, Turritella, Terebralia, ^trombus, Ficua, Gyprcea, Ocinebra, 
Euihriof'iiaua, Tudicla, Conomitra, Scaphella, Ancilla, Oliva, 
Terebra, Gonua. 

Pliocene. Ernarginula, Fiaaurella, Trochua, Epitonium, Tur- 
ritella, Natica, Littorina, Gapulua, Gerithium, Aporrhaia, Trivia, 
Huccinum, Liomeaua ( = Buccinopaia), Sipho (^Tritonofuaua), 
Chryaodomua, Naaaaria, Thais, Trophon, Scaphella, Acteon. 


CLASS III. SOAPHOPODA 

The Scaphopoda include only a few genera, which in some 
respects resemble the lamellibranchs, and in others the 
gasteropods. The body is elongated in an antero -posterior 
direction, and is bilaterally symmetrical. The mantle is 
nearly cylindrical, since its right and left margins are united 
ventrally; the manth^-cavity is open at both ends. The 
mantle secretes a nearly straight or slightly curved tubular 
shell which is also open at both ends, and gradually increases 
in width from the posterior to the anterior end ; the concave 
side is dorsal. The foot is elongated and cylindrical ; it can 
be protruded through the larger (anterior) aperture of the 
mantle and shell, and serves as a burrowing organ. The 
animal is attached to the posterior part of the shell by means 
of a muscle ; an odontophore is present, but the head is rudi- 
mentary, and eyes, gills, and heart are absent. The sexes 
are separate. All the scaphopods are marine, and they 
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usually live buried in sand or mud, with only the small 
posterior extremity projecting into the water ; they range 
from the shore-line down to a depth of 2500 fathoms ; only 
a few occur in the littoral zone, the majority being found in 
deeper water. The earliest forms are found in the Ordoviciaiji 
rocks. I 

Dentallum. Shell conical or sub-cylindrical, tapering posV 
teriorly, slightly curved. Anterior aperture simple, circular?^ 
not constricted; posterior aperture smaller, without a fissure. 
Surface ornamented with longitudinal striae or ribs. Eocene 
to present day. Ex. D. elephantinurrif Recent. P^orms closely 
allied to DerUalium occur in many Palasozoic and Mesozoic 
formations. ^ 

CLASS IV. CEPHALOPODA 

The Cephalopods are entirely marine and are more highly 
organised than other molluscs ; well-known living forms are 
the cuttle-fish, the squids, the paper-nautilus and the pearly 
nautilus, whilst amongst extinct types are belemnites, am- 
monites and goniatites. Existing forms are always bilaterally 
symmetrical. The head is well marked and is separated from 
the body by a constriction ; it is especially characterised 
by the presence of a circle of arm-like or lobe-like processes 
around the mouth (fig. 134, e,/); these processes are pro- 
vided either with sucking-discs or with tentacles, and are 
used for seizing food, and in locomotion. Behind the head 
is a muscular tube termed the funnel (d), which opens in 
front to the exterior, and behind into the mantle-cavity (c) ; 
this may be either a perfect tube or may be formed by the 
apposition of two trough-like lobes. The arms around the 
mouth have been regarded as part of the foot, and the 
funnel as representing the remainder of it. The name 
Cephalopoda is due to the view that the fore-foot has grown 
round the mouth and is divided up into arms or lobes. 
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On the upper surface of the head there are two large 
eyes, which, except in Nautilus, are almost as highly 
developed as in vertebrate animals. The mantle is formed 
by a single fold of the skin, which passes quite round the 
body ; on the upper or dorsal surface the fold is very shallow 
so that the mantle- cavity exists mainly on the under surface. 
The feather-like gills (p) are placed in the m an tie- cavity ; 
in the Dibranohs (cuttle-fishes, etc.) there is one pair, in 



Fig. 134. Diagram of a vertical median antero- posterior section of iiepia 
officinalis, a, shell; 6, month of man tie- cavity; r, mantle -cavity; d, funnel; 
r, arms; /, long arm; g, the upper beak or jaw; h, the lower beak or jaw; 
j, odontophore; it, the viscero-fwriiardial sac; I, the nerve-collar; w, the 
(Top; n, the gizzard; o, the anus; p, left gill; q, ventricle of the heart; 
r, renal glandular mass; a, left nephridial aperture; t, viscero-pericardial 
aperture; w, branchial heart; w, ink-sae. (After Lankester.) 

Naviilus there are two. Water flows in at the sides of the 
mantle- cavity, and can be forced out through the funnel by 
means of the contraction of the walls of the mantle-cavity. 
In the Dibranchiate Cephalopods there is a gland, known as 
the ink’Sac which secretes a black fluid (sepia) ; the duct 
from this gland opens with the anus (o) into the mantle - 
cavity; the ink is ejected at times and passes out through 
the funnel, rendering the water cloudy, and by this means 
facilitating the escape of the animal from its enemies. Just 
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within the mouth there are two jaws (g, h) which have the 
form of a parrot’s beak, and are either horny or calcareous. 
An odontophore {i) is also present, but the arrangement of 
the teeth is less variable than in the gasteropods, and is of 
little value for systematic purposes. 

The heart consists of a median ventricle {q), and of laterajl 
auricles, which are either two or four in number, according 
as there are two or four gills. The nervous system is remark-^ 
able in that the ganglia are close together, forming a central i 
mass {l)\ one part is placed above the cesophagus, and is 
connected by cords with the other part beneath it. This 
central nervous system is covered by a cartilaginous ring 
and gives off nerves to the arms, viscera, etc. The sexes of 
the Cephalopods arc always separate, and show external 
differences. In some genera there is no shell; but when 
present it may be external (fig. 135) or internal (fig. 134, a ) ; 
in the latter case it is usually placed in a sac formed by folds 
of the mantle on the dorsal side. The Cephalopoda are 
divided into three Orders: (1) Nautiloidea, (2) Ammonoidea, 
(3) Dibranchia. The first and second are sometimes grouped 
together as the Tetrabranchia. 

ORDER 1. NAUTJLOIDEA 

In Palaeozoic times the Nautiloid Cephalopods were very 
abundant, but at the present day the only representative 
of the group is Nautilus (fig. 135). This possesses two pairs 
of gills, and two pairs of auricles; no ink-sac is present; 
and the funnel (fig. 135, 9) is not a complete tube, but is 
formed of two separate parts. Around the mouth are 
numerous lobe-like processes which are given off from the 
margin of the head; these represent the arms but do not 
bear suckers, as is the case in the Dibranchs, but tentacles (6) 
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which can be retracted within sheaths. The hood (fig. 135, 2) 
is a structure formed by the enlargement of the outer lobe of 
the foot and serves to close the aperture when the animal 
withdraws into the shell. The jaws are calcified and are not 
uncommonly found fossil. The eyes are of simple structure, 
consisting of a hollow chamber with a pin-hole opening 
without lens or cornea. 



Fig. 135. Nautilus pompiliua. Half the shell has been removed. 1, last 
(unnpleted chamber; 2, hood part of fof>t; 3, shell muscle; 4, mantle, cut 
away to expose the eye. (5); 6, outer wall of shell; 7, siphuncle; 8, tentacle- 
bearing lobes of foot; y, funnel. (After Graham Kerr.) x|. 

A shell is present in all Nautiloids and is always external ; 
it consists of a tube, which tapers to a point at one end, 
and may be straight, arched, or spiral. In the spiral forms 
the whorls may be separate, or in contact throughout; com- 
monly they arc all in one plane, but in some cases they 
form a helicoid spiral. In some genera with spiral shells the 
whorls only just touch, but in others the later whorls partly 
or entirely overlap the earlier ones. Sometimes, as in 
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Lituites and Discitoceras, the later part of the shell becomes 
straight and separated from the spiral part. 

The interior of the shell, unlike that in most gasteropods, 
is divided into a number of chambers by means of transverse 
partitions termed septa (fig. 136, 6) ; generally the chambers 
increase in size towards the aperture of the shell. The body 
of the animal occupies the last or body-chuwher (a), to tne 


-d 


Fig. 136. Section of the Bhell of NaviUua pompilius, Eecent. a, body- 
chambers; h, septum; c, septal neck; d, siphuncle. x^. 

walls of which it is attached by the mantle and the muscles 
(fig. 135,3); in Nautilus there are two oval muscular im- 
pressions, one on each side, near the last septum and the 
inner side of the whorl; these impressions are marked by 
faint concentric hnes. The muscles are connected both above 
and below by a band of fibres called the annulus^ which 
likewise leaves a mark on the shell. In Nautilus the funnel 
(fig. 135, 9) is placed at the external margin of the aper- 
ture, so that this part of the last chamber is regarded as 
ventral. 
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All the chambers, except the body- chamber, are filled 
with gas, giving buoyancy to- the sheU. The shell grows by 
the addition of material at the margin of the aperture; 
after a certain period the body of the animal moves forward 
and a new septum is secreted behind it, thus cutting off 
a new air chamber. This movement occurs after a period of 
growth, and is not related, as some have supposed, to periods 
of reproduction, since it is only after the shell is completed 
that reproduction begins. In Nautilua the last air chamber 
of the completed shell is usually somewhat smaller than the 
preceding one (fig. 136). All the air cliambers are traversed 
by a slender cord-like prolongation of the posterior end of 
the body, containing arteries, and Imown as the atphuTide 
(fig. 135,7 ; 136, d; 137 c). The position of the siphuncle 
varies in different genera; in Nautilua it pierces the septa 
at or near their centres ; in others it may be near either the 
external or the internal margin of the whorl. In the modem 
Naviilua the siphuncle has only a thin calcareous covering ; 
but in many fossil Nautdoids it is completely invested by a 
calcareous tube. In some Paleeozoic genera (t.g, Actinoceraa) 
the interior of the siphuncle is partly filled up with calcareous 
deposits. The septa are often prolonged in the form of 
funnels around the siphuncle, so as to insheath it more or less 
completely ; they may be short or may reach from one septum 
to the next or even further ; these funnels are termed atptal 
necka (figs. 136, c; 137, d) ; in nearly all the Nautiloidea they 
are directed backwards (retrosiphonate). 

The aperture of the shell has, in some cases, a simple 
margin, being either straight or slightly curved; in others, 
processes are given off from the external margin or from 
the sides ; in Naviilua there is a sinus at the external (ventral) 
margin where the funnel lies, and the lines of growth on the 
shell are correspondingly curved. In some fossil NautUoids 
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(Phro^moceraa) the sinus is at the inner margin of the aper- 
ture, which was therefore presumably ventral. In e. few forms 
[e.g.GomphoceraSyfig. 140) the aperture, 
owing to the inward growth of the mar- 
gin of the body-chamber, is constricted. 

The line where the edge of the septum 
unites with the outer or tubular part 
of the shell is known as the suture-line \ 
obviously this will only be seen when 
the shell is removed; but fossil forms 
frequently occur as casts and in these 
the sutures are clearly shown. One of the 
chief characters of the shell in theNauti- 
loidea is the simple form of the suture - 
lines : usually they are either straight or 
only slightly undulating. 

The shell which covered the embryo 
in the Cephalopoda is known as the 
protoconch ^ ; in the Nautiloidea it varies in form in different 
genera and species, and may be saucer-shaped (fig. 137), cup- 
shaped, conical or ovoid. The siphuncle (c) commences in the 
first chamber as a closed tube. 

Orthoceras. Shell straight or occasionally slightly curved, 
elongate -conical ; transverse section usually circular. Septa con- 
cave; suture-line straight. Body-chamber large; aperture not 
contracted or produced into lobes. Siphuncle cylindrical, with- 
out internal calcareous deposits; usually central, but sometimes 
sub -central or ex -central. Ornamentation variable. Orthoceras ^ 
as defined above, includes numerous species which have been 
grouped into more restricted genera based mainly on the 
character of the ornamentation. Trernadoc Beds to Trias. 

corresponds to the protegulum of the Brachiopods and to the 
prodisBoconch of the Lamelhbranchs. 



Kig. 137, Median section 
of the central part of the 
shell of Nautilus, a, cen- 
tral f>©rforation; h, sep- 
tum; c, siphuncle; d, 
septal neck. Enlarged. 
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Ex. 0. intermedium, 0. annulatum, Silurian; 0. unduhitum. 
Carboniferous Limestone. 

Endoceras (fig. 138). Shell straight as in Orthoceras. Septal 
necks extend backwards from one septum to the next. Siphimcle 
marginal or sub -marginal, cylindrical, very large; the interior 
with numerous backwardly-directed cones, and an endosiphon 
(rarely preserved). Ordovician. Ex. E. proteifnrme. 



Fig. m. Fig. 139. 

Fig. 138. Efidoceroff. DiagrammatU' transverse and longitudinal sections, 
r, cones; c, endosiphon; n, septal neck; s, siph uncle. 

Fig. 139. Diagrammatic section of a portion of the shell of Actinoceras. 
a, septum; b, siphimcle; r, canals from endosiphon; d, endosiphon. 


Actinoceras (fig. 139). External form similar to the pre- 
ceding; often very large ; section usually elliptical. The siphoncle 
is large, and inflated between the septa so that each segment 
is spheroidal, and contains in the interior a large amoimt of 
calcareous deposit. In the centre of the siphimcle is a small 
tube known as the endoeiphon (d), from wliich radiating tubes 
(c) are given off between the septa and pass to the siphuncle. 
Ord(;\ician. Ex. A. bigabyi. Rayonnoceraa is similar to Actino- 
(•eras. Carboniferous. Ex. R. giganteum. 

Gomphoceras (fig. 140). Shell ovoid, short, straight or 
slightly curved; section nearly circular; body -chamber very 
large, aperture contracted, T-shaped. Septa close together. 
Siphuncle sub -cylindrical or beaded, sub-central, placed nearer 
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the more convex side of the shell. Surface smooth or with 
transverse ribs or striae. Gomphoceras has been divided into 
several ‘ genera ’ based mainly on the 
form of the aperture. Ordovician to 
Devonian. Ex. O, ellipticum. Lower 

Phragmoceras. Similar to the | ~ \ 

last, but curved and rapidly in- I i 

creasing in diameter, laterally com- \ 

pressed, section ovaJ or elliptical; / \ 

siphuncle near the inner (concave) v. iHB* / 
margin. Silurian. Ex. P. broderipi, 

Ascoceras. Shell a litV.e curved; ^ 

the earlier part (which is rarely 

found) 18 similar to Ortkoceraa, but from the Saurian. (FromWood 
With the septa more widely sepa- ^^rd.) Natural size, 
rated. The later formed part is sac- 

like and a little more convex on the outer than on the inner side ; 
the body-chamber occupies most of the outer side ; the septa join 
together and then bend round and divide again before reaching 
the inner side of the shell ; the siphuncle of this part is very short. 
Ordovician, but chiefly Silurian. Ex. A. bohemicum, Silurian. 

Gyrtoceras. Shell short and stout, curved, with elliptical 
or sub -trigonal section. Body chamber very short. Siphuncle 
large, beaded between the septa, usually sub -marginal and near 
the convex side of the shell ; filled with radiating lamella* ; with 
an endosiphon in the adult. Devonian. Ex. 0. deprcamm. 

Poterioceras. Shell smooth, fusiform, slightly curved, in- 
flated in the middle, contracted at both ends, but especially 
at the apical end. Section elliptical in the adult. Siphuncle sub- 
central or marginal, inflated between the septa. Last chamber 
large ; aperture simple, contracted. Carboniferous. Ex. P. fusi- 
forme. Carboniferous Limestone. 

Gophinoceras { Oyroceras'). Shell consisting of one or 
several whorls, coiled in one plane, either just touching or 
separate; highly ornamented with nodes, ridges, etc. Siphuncle 
nummuloidal, as in Gyrtoceras, usually near the convex margin. 
Devonian. £x. C. omatum. 

Lltultes. The first part of the shell coiled in a plane spiral; 
usually four whorls either touching or slightly separated. The 
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later part of the shell separates from the spiral part and is 
straight and long; it gradually increases in diameter towards 
the aperture which has two projecting lobes. Siphuncle cylin- 
drical, sub -central. Septa concave. Ordovician. Ex. L. lituus. 

Nautilus (hgs, 135, 136, 137). Shell more or less globose, 
spiral, whorls few, coiled in one plane, and more or less com- 
pletely embracing. Umbilicus usually small or absent. Body 
chamber much larger than the preceding one, aperture simple, 
with an external sinus. Septa concave, suture-lines more or 
less imdulating. Siphuncle central, septal necks short and 
directed backwards. Surface of shell smooth or ornamented 
with sthsB or ribs. Trias to present day. Ex. N. pompilivst 
Recent; N. regaliSy London Clay. The Mesozoic species are now 
regarded as belonging to separate geifbra. 

Vestlnautilus . Shell spiral ; whorls thick, partly overlapping, 
sub -hexagonal in section; external margin broad, round^ or 
concave, with a ridge or ridges on each side. Umbilicus large. 
Siphuncle sub -central. Sutures with a backwardly-directed 
sinus at the external margin. Carboniferous. Ex. F. cariniferua, 

Dlscltoceras (^Diacites). Shell spiral, compressed, dis- 
coidal; whorls quebdrangular in section, increasing in size 
gradually, sometimes a httle embracing, with the external 
margin flat or grooved, and the sides flattened. The last part 
of the shell is separated from the preceding whorl for a short 
distance. The earlier whorls have longitudinal ribs. Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. Ex. D. leveiUeaniia. Other Carboniferous 
genera with plane spiral shells are Cmlonavtiluat Temnocheilua. 

Aturia, Shell discoidal, whorls compressed, completely em- 
bracing, with rounded external margin; suture -line zigzag, with 
a deep angular lobe on each side. Siphimcle near the internal 
margin; septal necks large and very long, completely covering 
the siphimcle. Eocene and Miocene. Ex. A. zic-zac, Eocene. 


DiatnbtUion of the Nautihidea 

At the present day the Nautiloidea are represented by only 
four species of NautiluSi which are found in the Indian 
Ocean and the East Indian Archipelago (from Sumatra to 
Fiji). Nautilus lives in fairly shallow water, either crawling 
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on the sea bottom by means of its tentacles or swimming, 
but sometimes rising to the surface of the sea. Most of 
the extinct Nautiloids probably fed a similar benthonic 
mode of life. 

This group appears much earlier in the geological seriep 
than either the Ammonoidea or the Dibranchia. The earlV 
forms are slightly curved cones, subsequently straight ana 
spiral shells appear; but the straight or nearly straight forms! 
predominate in the Palaeozoic and Trias. ! 

Volborthella and SaUmlla, fourid in the Lower Cambrian, 
are regarded by some authors as primitive Nautiloids, and 
by others as belonging #0 the group which includes Hyolithes 
(p. 293). Curved forma, resembling Cyrtoceras externally, 
appear in the Upper Cambrian. In the Ordovician the 
Nautiloidea increase in importance {Endoceras, Piloceras, 
Lituites, etc.), and the group attains its maximum develop- 
ment in the Silurian, where the number of species is very 
great (Orthoceras, Gomphoceras, PhragmoceraSy AscoceTas^B.nd 
the helicoid genus Trochoceras ) ; it decreases slightly in impor- 
tance in the Devonian and Carboniferous, and is but poorly 
represented in the Permian. The chief genera in the Carboni- 
ferous are Orthoceras, RayonnoceraSy Poterioceras, Discito- 
ceras, Vestinautilus, Codonautilns, Pkuronautilus, Temno- 
cheilus. The only genus which extends beyond the limit of 
the Palaeozoic period is OfthoceraSf which is common in the 
Trias. NaMus occurs first in the Trias, And is abundant 
in the Jurassic and Cretaceous, when its distribution seems 
to have been world -wide ; in the Tertiary it is relatively rare. 
Aturia appears in the Eocene and Miocene. 
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ORDER II. AMMONOIDEA 

The Ammonoids are quite extinct and include the ammo- 
nites, goniatites, etc. The shell is generally coiled into a 
plane spiral, and as a rule the suture-lines show complicated 
patterns (fig. 141). The siphuncle is at the margin of the 
shell — generally at the outer, hut in one Upper Devonian 
group (the ClymeniidaB) at the inner margin; it is usually 
more slender than in the Nautiloids and does not contain 
internal calcareous deposits. The septal necks in the ammo- 
nites are directed forwards (prosiphonate), except in some 
of the earliest chambers; in the Clymeniidae and some 
goniatites, on the other hand, they point backwards as in 
the Nautiloids (retrosiphonate) ; but in the more advanced 
types of goniatites they are transitional, a small collar-like 
part projects in front of the septum, but the main part of 
the septal neck extends backwards. 

The form of the suture-lines varies considerably in dif- 
ferent genera and is of great importance for systematic 
purposes. The central part of each septum is flattened or 
slightly undulose, but the edges become folded or even 
frilled, often giving rise to very complex suture-lines; by 
this means greater support is afforded to the outer tubular 
part of the shell than is the case in the Nautiloids where 
the sutures are simple. The portions of the suture-line 
which are convex towards the mouth of the shell are termed 
saddles (fig. 141, 5 ), while the intervening concave portions 
are known as the lobes (1). In many forms the lobes and 
saddles exhibit secondary foldings, which may be slight, 
producing merely a denticulate pattern, or may be deep 
and provided with other smaller foldings, giving a foliaceous 
appearance to the suture. The lobes and saddles are nearly 
always similar on the two sides of the shell : commonly there 
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is first the external lobe (fig. 141, 1) at the external margin, 
then the superior and inferior (or first and second) lateral 
lobes on the sides of the whorl (1 1, 2 {), and near the inner 
margin other lobes known as auxiliary lobes (ai) may occur ; 



Fig. 141. A. Suture-line of an Ammonite {Parkinsonia doraetensis) from 
the Inferior Oolite. B. Suture-line of Ceratitea nodoaua, from the Muschel- 
kalk. 2, one half of the external lobe; 22, 22, superior and inferior lateral 
lobes; u2, first auxiliary lo^; s, external saddle; la, 2s, superior and 
inferior lateral saddles; aa, first auxiliary saddle. In each case the straight 
line on the left represents the position of the siphuncle at the external 
margin, and the curved one on the right the line of contact with the next 
whorl ( = umbilical suture). 


on the internal margin (opposite to the external lobe) is the 
internal lobe. The saddles are arranged in a similar manner; 
there are the external saddle («), the lateral saddles (1 s, 2 s), 
and auxiliary saddles (os) . The external lobe is often divided 
by a median (siphonal) saddle (as in fig. 142 B). Sometimes 
other lobes and saddles (termed adventitioiLs) are formed by 
the subdivision of the external saddle (fig. 153) or of the 
median {siphonal) saddle in the external lobe (fig. 142 A, E) 
or of the lateral lobe (fig. 142 B, 1, 2). With a few 
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exceptions the suture lines of one side of the shell are sym- 
metrical with those of the other side. 

There ia a relationship between the number of lobes and 
saddles in the suture -line and the form of the whorl. When 
the whorls only just touch and are circular or oval in 
section (fig. 156) usually only the fundamental lobes and 
saddles are present, but when the whorls overlap (fig. 154) 



Ls 



Fig. 142, A. PseudoBogeceTM muUilobatum, Trias. (After N5tUiig.) 
E, external lobe with median saddle divided; e, external saddle; I, in- 
ternal lobe; LI, L2, first and second lateral lobes; Avjs, auxiliary lobes. 
B. Coilopocerad ftpriTigen, Chalk. (After Hyatt.) JF, external lobe; 
Es, external saddle; Ls, Lateral saddle; Adi, 2, adventitious lobes; 
L 1, L 2, first and second lateral lobes; Aux, auxiliary lobes. 

there is a tendency to increase the number by the develop- 
ment of auxiliary and sometimes also adventitious lobes and 
saddles. 

The naming of the lobes and saddles according to their 
position in the adult shell appears to be less satisfactory 
than a terminology based on the study of the development 
of the suture-line during ontogeny. From the figures showing 
the development of the suture-line of an Hoplitid ammonite 
(fig. 143) it will be seen that the first lateral lobe (L) is 
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always a fundamental part of the suture-line (fig. 143, a ) ; 
but the lobe which is formed later at the umbilical suture 
(fig. 143, b, 1) subsequently gives rise by subdivision to a 
number of lobes (2-8) on the external as well as on the 
internal side of the umbilical suture. When uncoiling of thp 
shell occurs, as in Baculites (fig. 163), the elements of th 
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Fig. 143. Development of the sutiire-line in a Hoplitid Ammonite from 
the Gault, a, b, firat and second suture-lines; c — g, later sutures; E, 
external lobe; /, internal lobe; X, lateral lobe; 1, umbilical lobe; 
2 — 8, lobes resulting from the division of 1. (After Spath.) 


suture-line remain the same throughout life, namely, the 
external lobe, first lateral lobe, second lateral lobe, internal 
lobe. (Fig. 164, LI, L 2,/.) 

The form of the successive suture-lines remains almost 
constant on the adult part of the shell, but on the younger 
parts the sutures are less complex. The suture-line of the 
first septum may be straight or only slightly curved, as in 
the Nautiloids; or it may show a broad external saddle; 
or a narrow external saddle with a lateral lobe on each side. 
In the second and later septa the sutures become succes- 
sively more folded, until the adult form is attained. The 
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development of the suture-line in a typical goniatite is 
shown in fig. 144. 

In the early Ammonoids the suture-lines are compara- 
tively simple (fig. 145); the minor divisions of the lobes 
and saddles begin to appear in some 
Carboniferous genera ; they increase 
in importance in the Permian and 
attain a great development in the 
Trias where the ammonites com- 
monly possess verynomplex sutures. 

The acme of complication is reached 
in the Upper Triasaic genus Phvaco- 
ccm5 (fig. 153). The gradual advance 
in the complexity of the suture-line 
is shown in a series beginning with 
AfUhracoceras from the Carboni- 
ferous and ending with Ussuria 
from the Trias (fig. 146). 

The protoconch of the Ammo- auture-linM; d, 

•j ■ r j r 1 A Buture-linea; /, adult 

noiQs is lormed oi calcareous mate- guture-bne. (After Branco.) 

rial ; in a few of the straight or loosely 
coiled genera it is spherical or ovoid in shape, but in most 
genera with closety coiled shells it shows a convolute mode of 
growth and becomes barrel-shaped (fig. 147, a). The first sep- 
tum closes the aperture of the protoconch. The siphuncle (6) 
commences with a bulbous enlargement (the cmcum) which 
projects into the protoconch. The caecum is attached to the 
opposite side of the protoconch by strands (the prosiphon). 
In the first few chambers the siphuncle is variable in posi- 
tion and relathely large, tut afterwards it gets gradually 
nearer the external margin of the whorl and becomes rela- 
tively smaller. 

In the body-chamber of some ammonites and goniatites 


Fig. 144. Development of the 
suturedine of a Goniatite, 
Homoceras diademay Carboni- 
ferous. a, by Cy first, second 
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and in Baculites and ScaphiteSf a pair of calcareous plates, 
known as the aptychua (fig. 148), are occasionally found; 
in shape they are triangular or nearly semicircular; the 

I 

-KArv^ 

Fig. 146. 

Fig. 145. Suture-lines of Goniatitida. The arrow is at the external 
(siphonal) margin and points towards the aperture of the shell, a, Agmia- 
tites bohemicudf Devonian; 6, Aruircestee pl^eitu, Devonian; c, Tomoceras 
uniangvlaref Devonian; d, Manlicoceras intumesoenSt Devonian; e, Oastrio- 
ceraa listeri, Coal Measures; /, Prolecanites compressiis, Carboniferous. 
(Alter Barrande, Sandberger and Criyk.) 

Fig. 146. Development of the suture-lines in a series of genera, a, Anthra- 
coceras discusj Carboniferous; 6, c, Dimorphoceras gilhertsoni, Carboni- 
ferous; d, Dimorphoceras looneyi. Carboniferous; e, Thalassoceras gemmel- 
laroi. Lower Permian; /, Thalassoceras varicorum, Ijower Permian; 
g, Ussuria schamaroe^ Lower Trias. (After Spath.) 


b i ^ 




/ 

Fig. 145. 



margins where the two plates are in contact are straight, 
the others curved. Since in one ammonite an aptychus was 
found closing the aperture of the shelly it is probable that 
it served as an operculum (p. 278) and was attached to a 
part of the body representing the hood of Navtilua (fig. 
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135,2). A similar structure, but consisting of chitin, and 
with the two plates united, is found in the body- chamber 
of some ammonites. 

In a few Ammonoids the sheU is either a straight cone 
(e,g. Lobobactrites) or coiled into a helicoid spiral (e.g. Turn- 
liteSy fig. 165), but in the great majority of the genera all 
the whorls are in a plane spiral, and in such the form of the 
shell depends mainly on whether the later whorls grow round 



Fig. 147. Section, just above the median plane, of the early part of an 
ammonite — Promicroceras pktnicosta, Lias, a, protoconch; 6, siphuncle. 
(After Branco.) x21. 

Fig. 148. Aptychns of an ammonite, from the Oxford Clay. (From 
Woodward.) 


the earlier, or are simply in contact with them or shghtly 
separated; in some genera the last whorl partly (fig. 160) 
or completely (fig, 154) conceals all the previous ones, but 
in others (fig. 166) the whole of the whorls are visible, and 
then the umbilicus — ^which is present on both sides of the 
shell— is very large. When the diameter of the whorl from 
side to side (i.e. the thicknesa) is greater than the diameter 
from the internal to the external margin {i.e, the height) 
the whorl is said to be depressed', the umbilicus is then 
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deep, and if in such cases the later whorls embrace the 
earlier, then the umbilicus will be both deep and narrow. 
The whorl is compressed when its height is greater than its 
thickness (fig. 149). In some ammonites the outer whorl 
begins to uncoil, and this leads on to the scaphitoid coiling 




Fig. 149. Oxyclymenia undulata^ Upper Devonian. The lower figure 
shows the form of the suture-line; the vertical line indicates the position 
of the external margin of the whorl; the curved line is the umbilical 
suture. (After Nicholson.) 


in which the body-chamber is quite free (fig. 161), and to 
hamitoid when the shell is bent upon itself in orozier-hook 
fashion. The extreme of uncoiling is reached in Baculites 
(fig, 163) in which only a small part of the shell is spiral, 
the remainder being straight. 

The surface of the shell may be smooth or ornamented 
with striae, ribs, tubercles, or spines; as a rule the orna- 
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mentation is much more developed in Mesozoic than in 
Palaeozoic genera. In some ammonites (fig. 158) the ex- 
ternal margin of the shell is provided with a ridge or keel, 
and in these forms the ribs of the two sides are not con- 
tinuous. The keel may be smooth or toothed. In some 
genera there is either a groove or a flattened margin in 
place of the keel. The aperture of the shell in the ammonites 
is frequently produced into lobes at the sides, or into a 
pointed projection at the external margin (figs. 158, 159). 
In some of the goniatites there is a sinus at the external 
margin of the aperture indicating the position of the funnel, 
but this disappesrs in the more advanced types, and, with 
few exceptions, is absent in ammonites. 

The character of the ornamentation, the shape of the 
whorls, the position of the siphuncle, and the form of the 
sutures, change at different periods in the life of the indi- 
vidual; these changes, which occurred during growth from 
the protoconch up to the adult, can be traced out by ex- 
amining the early whorls of the shell. From a study of this 
development of the individual (ontogeny) attempts have 
been made to trace out the phylogeny of various types of 
Ammonoids. As in the case of the Brachiopoda (p. 197) it 
has been found that some forms, which in the adult state 
appear to be nearly identical, differ in their development, 
indicating that they have descended from different ancestors. 
Similarly, the development of the suture-lines and other 
features of the shell show that the ammonites have descended 
from more than one group of goniatites. 

Since the Ammonoids are extinct and their soft parts 
unknown it is impossible to determine whether they pos- 
sessed one pair of gills as in the Dibranchia or two pairs 
as in NatUilua (Tetrabranchia). As, however, the shell was 
external and agrees closely in structure with that of the 

WP 21 
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Nautiloids, and the muHcular inipretssions in the body- 
chamber are similar to those found in Nautilus, we may 
regard the Ammonoids as closely allied to the Naiitiloidea; 
this view of their relationship receives further support from 
the resemblance shown by the early Ammonoids (in theit 
relatively simple sutures, backwardly-directed septal necksi, 
the sinus at the external margin of the aperture, etc.) to 
the Nautiloids. The protoconch of the Ammonoids, how-\ 
ever, resembles that of the Belemnites as much as that of ' 
Orthocems, but differs from that of Nautilus. 

A striking feature of the majority of the Ammonites is the 
bilateral symmetry off the shell. This is characteristic of 
animals which live with the median plane of the body in a 
vertical position. Such a position would bo likely to follow 
from the hydrostatic effect of the air chambers; these in 
life would be uppermost and the body-chamber below. The 
vertical position and bilateral symmetry are more likely to 
be retained in swimming molluscs than in those which live 
crawling on the sea floor. A swimming mode of life would 
be favoured by the buoyant influence of the air chambers, 
and those with flattened shells and acute margins would 
experience less resistance in moving through water than 
those with convex whorls, broad rounded external margin, 
and strong ribs. It seems probable that most of the Ammo- 
nites were nectonic and lived at no great distance from land, 
i.e. on the continental shelf; they may be abundant even 
in very shallow water deposits. Some genera, however, such 
as Phylloceras, Lytoceras and Arcestes, have extremely thin 
shells, comparable with those of pteropods and other pelagic 
molluscs. These seem to have been still better adapk^d for 
swimming and floating, and may well have led a semi- 
pelagic existence. 

The different modes of coiling seen in such genera as 
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Crioctras, Turrilites and Baculites, w(-*re probably related to 
the adoption of a more distinctly benthonic mode of life. 
This benthonic habit may also account for the partial loss 
of symmetry in a small number of Ammonites ; in these the 
siphuncle may be shifted from the median plane, and the 
suture-line of one side of the shell not quite symmetrical 
with that of the other. In Nipponites, from the Upper Chalk 
of Japan, the early whorls are coiled like Turrilites but the 
later whorls are quite irregular; it has be(‘n suggested that 
this was a fixed form, like Verwetus among gasteropods. 

The wide geographical distribution of the species of 
Ammonites accords with a swiminhig mode of life; but, 
with an external and chambered shell it is not likely that 
Ammonites were capable of such rapid motion through 
water as are the Dibranchs. 

A. Clymeniids, Siphuncle at the internal margin. 

Glymenla. Shell diecoidal, with wide shallow umbilicus; 
whorls nurne^rous, more or less flattene^d, all visible, but each 
partly embracing the preceding one; body-chamber generally 
occupying three-quarters of the last whorl. Aperture with a 
sinus at the external margin. Suture-lines with a simple 
rounded lateral lobe, a narrow lob(5 at the internal margin 
(below th(* siphuncle) and a brood saddle at the external margin. 
Siphuncle on the internal margin; septal nocks directed back- 
wards. Surface usually ornamentt^d uilh transverse growth- 
lines. Upper Ut'vonian. Ex. C. loprUjata. Other genera of the 
Clymeniids, distinguished mainly by the character of the 
RuUm'-line, are Cyrtodyvienia, Oxyvhjmcnm (fig. 149), Cxpna- 
clymenia, Gonioclymeniaf et-e.. 

B. Ooniatitids. Siphuncle at the external margin. Septal 
necks usually directed backwards, but sometimes partly or 
entirely forward. Suture -line relatively simple. This grou]) 
comprises forms commonly known as ‘goniatites'. 


21-2 
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Anarcestes (fig. 146 6). Shell with a wide umbiUouB, and 
broad, rounded external margin. Body -chamber long; aperture 
with a deep external sinua. Sutures very simple; the external 
lobe funnel-shaped and not divided by a saddle; lateral lobe 
very flat. Sept^ necks long, directed backwards. Lower and 
Middle Devonian. Ex. A. plebeius. j 

Gyroceratltes. Shell discoidal; the early whorls not in coik- 
tact, the later ones contiguous. Siphuncle at the external 
margin. Sutures very simple, concave on the aides of the whorls, 
with a funnel-shaped external lobe. Devonian. Ex. 0. gracilik 
( = M Imoceras compressum ). ^ 

Agoniatites (fig. 145 a). Whorls elevated, increasing in ' 
height ver}’^ rapidly, with the external margin more or less 
truncated. Umbilicus » arrow or of moderate width. Body 
chamber ^ to J of the length of the last whorl. Septal necks 
directed backwards. In the suture-line a narrow external lobe, 
and a lateral lobe usually rather deep. Lower and Middle 
Devonian. Ex. A. expanaus. 

Mantlcoceras {^^Oephuroceras) (fig. 146 d). Shell with or 
without umbilicus; external margin rounded. Body chamber 
short; with a sinus at the external margin of the aperture. 
Septal necks short, directed forwards. In the suture-line a 
deep lateral lobe, a wide saddle, and a brood external lobe 
divided by a median saddle. Upper Devonian. Ex. M. in- 
tumeacens. 

Tomoceras (fig. 145 c). Shell smooth, with rounded external 
margin; umbilicus closed. Suture-line with the external and 
lateral saddles rounded and undivided; the siphonal lobe small 
and funnel -like; lateral lobes angular or rounded. Upper 
Devonian, Ex, T. simplex, 

Goniatites (restricted) (figs. 150, 161), Shell smooth or 
striated, whorls generally wide and embracing, with rounded 
external margin ; umbilicus small or closed. Septal necks short, 
directed backwards but usually also with a small part projecting 
forwards. External lobe divided by a small saddle; external 
saddle narrow; lateral lobe angular and deep; lateral saddle 
broad, rounded, and imdivided. Carboniferous Limestone. Ex. 
0. aphmricus. 

Gastrioceras (fig. 146 e). Shell with tubercles at the margin 
of the umbilicus. External margin broad, rounded. External 
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lobe broad and deep, divided by a saddle; first lateral lobe 
deep, tongue -shaped, angular; second lateral lobe small, angular; 
saddles rounded. Coal Measures. Ex. G, listen, 

Prolecanltes (fig. 145 /). Shell smooth or striated, flattened, 
with a large umbilicus. Lobes and saddles numerous. External 
lobe not divided; two or three lateral lobes, sharp; lateral 
saddles narrow and rounded. Carboniferous Limestone. Ex. 
P, mixohhus, P. {Merocanites) compreasns. 



Fig. 150. Fig. 161. 


Fig. 150. Oonialiies 8ph<3Bricu6, from the Carboniferous Limestone. The 
shell has been dissolved exposing the sutures. Side view. 

Fig. 161. Front view showing the siphuncle at the external (upper) 
margin. (From Woodward.) x 

In all the other genera (ammonites and uncoiled am- 
monitids) the siphuncle is at the external margin, the septal 
necks are directed forw^ard in the adult, and the suture- 
lines are more complex than in the goniatitida. These in- 
clude a very large number of genera of which only a few 
representative forms can be given here. For convenience 
theymay be divided into (C) Triassic Ammonites, (D) Jurassic 
and Cretaceous Ammonites, (E) Uncoiled Ammonitids. 
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C. Triassio Ammonites. 

Geratltes (Hgs. 141 13, 152). Shell discouhil; un sidcjs an* 
ribs which often b(‘ar tub(‘rcles near the innbilical and t*xt(Tnal 
margins; external margin broad, enii- 
vex or flatteiK'd; umbilums jiioder- 
att'Iy large; body-ehamber sliorL 
Saddles rounded, lob(‘K di‘nti<‘ulat»' : 

(jxteT'ual lo})e broad and short. 4’nas 
(Miisehelkalk). Ex. (\,}to(io.'ius. 

Trachyceras. Shell (laltenrd, 
highly ornaincntc'd wilh rd)s whieh 
bear tubercles or spines arranged in 
spiral rows; at the external iniirgin is 
a groove; umbilicus generally small. 

Body -chamber short. Sutures simple, 
lobes and saddles toothed. Trias Ex 
T. a on. 

Arcestes. Sh<*ll smooth or striated, 
nearly globular, with thick whorls, 
umbilicus small or closed; body- 
idiam ber ver y long. Lobes and saddles 
numerous and foliaceous, arrang(‘d m a straight row and gradu- 
ally decreasing in .sizt^ from the (‘xternal to the intiTiial margin; 
th(‘re are two lateral lobes and many auxiliary lob(‘s; saddles 
with narrow steins and line liranehes. Tria.s. Ex. .4. lntutil(il)ialHS. 

Pinacoceras. Shell large with small umbilicus and very 
acute extiTiial margin. Sutiirc.-line (fig. 1511) viitli numerous 
advt'iititious and auxiliary lobes and saddles. Upper Trias. 
Ex. P. nictternichi. 

D. -Iiiras.sic and (k’eiaeoous Ammonites. 

Phylloceras (figs. 154, 155). Shell smooth or with fine 
striie or gentle folds, never with tubercles; external margin 
rounded; umbilicus very small or closed. Saddles and lobes 
numerous; saddles divided, the extremities being rounded. 
Jurassic to Cretaceous. Ex. P. heterophyllurriy Ujiper Lias. 

Lytoceras (fig. 150). Shell smooth or ornamented with 
transverse striae, and often with laminar projections (varices) 



Fig. l.'»2. (Unaiitcs 
from the MiisrliHkaJk. 'Uic 
shell has I'fi'ti n* moved, i\\- 
posing the sutiiros. v 








Fig. 166. Suture-line of PhyUoceras heierophyllum^ from the Lias. The 
arrow indicates the position of the siphuncle and points towards the 
aperture of the shell. (From Woodward.) Natural size 



Fig. 166. 


Fig. 167. 


Fig. 166. Lytoceras fimbriatum, from the Lower Lias, x 
Fig. 157. Androffynocerae maciUatum, from the Lower Lias, x 
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placed at intervals. Whorls rounded, and only slightly or not 
at all embracing; aperture usually simple. Suture -line deeply 
and finely divided, copsisting of an external lobe, two lateral 
lobes, and a narrow internal lobe; of an external saddle and 
two lateral saddles. Lateral lobes and saddles nearly sym- 
metrically divided. Lias to Cretaceous. Ex. L. fimbricUum, 
Lower Lias. 

Pslloceras. Shell discoidal, umbilicus large; whorls in- 
creasing in size very slowly, external border rounded; surface 
smooth or striated, occasionally with ribs. Sutures not much 
divided. Lower Lias. Ex. P. planorbia. 

Schlothelmia. Shell fiat, discoidal, umbilicus usually large. 
Ribs strong, curved, often bifurcated in the adult, bending 
forward at the external margin, wher« they meet at an angle, 
but are often interrupted by a slight furrow or smooth band at 
the margin. Sutures deeply divided; superior lateral lobe 
generally deeper than the external lobe. Lower Lias. Ex. 

angulata, 

Arletites. Shell discoidal, umbilicus large; whorls numerous, 
only slightly embracing, with the external border flattened and 
provided with a keel having a groove on each side of it. Surface 
with strong simple ribs, which are straight or bent near the 
margin. Body -chamber occupying from one to one and a quarter 
whorls. Suture -lino not much di\dded, with two lateral lobes 
and one auxiliary lobe. Lower Lias. Ex. A. tumeri. 

Oxynotlceras . Shell much flattened; umbilicus small; ex- 
ternal margin sharp or kt)eled; surface smooth or striated. 
Suture -line not deeply divided; external saddle large, divided; 
auxiliary lobes present. Lower Lias. Ex. 0. oxipiotum. 

Androgynoceras (fig. 157). Shell discoidal, umbilicus large; 
whorls rounded, ornamented with simple ribs which are con- 
tinuous over the external margin. Lobes moderately divided; 
superior lateral lobe larger than the others. Lower Lias. Ex. 
A, maculatim, 

Anialtheus. Shell flattened; with a keel, which is toothed 
or rope-like; umbilicus generally small; surface smooth, or with 
striffi, or simple or spiny ribs. Aperture with a long process 
at the external margin. Lobes and saddles deep and much 
divided, with several auxiliary lobes. Middle Lias. Ex. A. mar- 
garitatuB, 
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Harpoceras (fig. 158). Shpll flattened, with a prorninont 
even keel; umbilicus small or of modern U‘ size. Sid(?s of shell 
with sickle -shaped undivided ribs. 

Aperture with projections. Suture- 
line Jiioderately strongly dividend ; 
superior lateral lobe deep. Upper 
Lias, Kx. H. seriientinuni. 

Hlldoceras. Similar to the last, 
but with wide umbilicus. Wliorls low, 
subquadrate m section, with broad 
extcTiial margin and usually a deep 
furrow on laeh sidt‘ of the keel and 
on the .sides of the whorl. Ribs dis- 
tinctly .sickle -shaped in»jnost f‘asp,s. 

IT,,, .or Lias. Ex. H. bifrom. Uarpneeras snpfnH- 

Dactylloceras. Whorls nuinorous, theUjiporhias. x J. 

rounded, only a httl(‘ embracing; 

umbilicus large. Hibs numerous, at first straiglit, afterwards 
bifurcating, contnuK'd over th(‘ (!xternal margin; without 
tubercli^s. Body-chamber long. Sutunshne moderately divided ; 
external lobe larger than the* superior latiTal. Upper Lias. Ex. D. 
commune. 

Ludwigia, Shell di.scoidal, with fairly widii to comparativ i'ly 
narrow umbilicus. l^xtiTiial margin flattened or rounded, with 
a median keel. Kibs ver\ angular, sub-dividing, and .strongly 
reclined on the outer half of the side of the wliorl; .starting 
singly from elongated umbilical nodes. vSuture-line compara- 
tively simple, with bifid external saddl(\ Inferior Oolite. Ex. 
L. rnurchisonm. 

Sonninia. Shell discoidal, wath fairly wide to comparatively 
narrow umbilicus. Whorls high, with oval section and hollow 
k(^ol; spines at the‘. middle of the side, with or without ribs; the 
ribs ofU*n bifurcating on tlie outer half of the side of the whorl. 
Suture-line highly frilled. Inferior Oolite. Ex. S. propinqiians. 

Oppelia. Shell discoidal, much compressed, with small iimbi- 
licas ; external margin acute, but sometimes rounded on the body- 
chamber. Ribs .sickle -shaped, generally fec^ble and oftim confined 
to ci‘esceiits on the outer part of the side of the whorl. Suture- 
line fairly complex, with prominent lateral saddle, and generally 
numerous lobes and saddles. Inferior Oolite. Ex. 0. auhradiata. 
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Stephanoceras (fig. 159). Whorls tliick, external margin 
rounded. Umbilicus large. Surface with straight rib.s, which 
bifurcate on the sides of the whorls and often bear tubercles 
whore they bifurcate. Body -chamber long. Aperture often with 
lobe-like projections. Suture-line deeply divided; cxt(?rnal lobe 
large; inferior lateral lobe and auxiliary lobes small. Inferior 
Oolite. Fix. S. hurtiphriesianuni. 



Big. 159. SU>pkanoc(‘tu,s {yonu(uirnits) braih)iri<l(j('f, frem thi‘ 
Inferior Oolite, aluiwing lappeta of aperture, a 

Parkinsonia (fig. 141 A). Shell liiscoidai, umbilicus large; 
ribs nearly straight , sharp, hifureatiiig near the external border, 
but int(‘rrupted at (tie external margin by a groove. Aperture 
with processe.s from the sides. Suture-line much dividtsd; 
external and .superior lateral lobes deep; saddles broad. Inferior 
Oolite. F]x. P, parkinsoni, 

Macrocephalltes. Shell inflated, whorls largely embracing, 
external margin roundfxl, umbilicus small. Ribs numerous, 
dividing near the umbilicas, continued over the external margin, 
and without tubercles. Suture-line deeply divided. Cornbrash 
and Keliaways Clay. Ex. A/, inacrocephalns. 

Kosmoceras. Shell flattened; umbilicus moderately large. 
Ribs numerous, bifurcating at the middlti of the sides of the 
shell, where there is generally a row of tubercles, and ending 
in a tubercle or spine at the external margin; sometimes with 
tubercles at the edge of the umbilicus. Aperture with long 
lateral projections (apophyses). Suture-line much divided; the 
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external lobe much shorter than the superior lateral lobe. 
Oxford Clay. Ex. K. rotundum. 

Peltoceras. Umbilicus large; whorls generally quadrate, 
with broad external margin, the inner whorls with numerous 
continuous ribs, most of which divide near the external margin, 
across which they extend; the ribs on the later whorls with tw6 
rows of tubercles on the sides, one near the outer, the othet 
near the inner margin. Suture-line moderately divided, with 
large external saddle. Oxford Clay. Ex. P. athleUi. \ 

Aspldoceras. Shell generally more or less loosely coiled. \ 
Whorls sub-quadrate m section, with broad flattened external 
margin. Spines at the external part of the side and often also 
at the umbilical margin ; with or without connecting ribs. Suture - 
line comparatively simplt-. Corallian. Ex. A . perarmatum. 

Perlsphlnctes . Shell discoidal, external margin rounded; 
umbilicus generally large. Ribs straight, continuous, bifurcating 
once or more near the external border. Constrictions are often 
present at intervals on the whorls. Suture -lino much divided; 
external and superior lateral lobes large. Corallian. Ex.P. biplex. 

Gardloceras (fig. 160). Shell flattened; whorls considerably 
embracing, with strong curved ribs wliich bifurcate, and bending 
forward near the external edge join the 
notched keel; short ribs often inter- 
calated on the external part. Lobes 
and saddles moderately divided; two 
short lateral lobes, and two or tfiree 
auxiliary lobes; internal lobe with a 
single point. Top part of Oxford Clay 
(of Oxford district) and Corallian. Ex. 

C. cordatum. 

Hoplltes . Shell flattened or inflated ; 
umbilicus usually small. Ribs curved, 
bifurcating, and generally bearing a 
row of tubercles near the external 
margin and another near the um- 1^- CardiMeraacwda- 
bilious or at the middle of the sides; 
external margin flattened or deeply 

grooved. Suture-line finely divided. Gault. Ex. H. dentatus. 

Acanthoceras. Whorls thick; tunbilicus large; ribs simple 
or bifurcated, with rows of tubercles at the sides and margin ; 
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external margin broad with a median row of tuberclea. Saddles 
broad. Cenomanian. Ex. A. rhotomigenae. Lower Chalk, 
Schlcenbachla. Shell with usually small umbilicus; external 
margin with a median smooth keel; surface with strong ribs, 
which are slightly curved forwards and often bear tubercles. 
External and superior lateral saddles broad; one auxiliary lobe. 
Cenomanian. Ex. >Si. variana. Lower Chalk. 

E. Uncoiled Ammonitids. 

The shell is more or less uncoiled, or coiled into a heli- 
coid spiral. These are believed to have been derived from 
Lytoceratid ammonites. 

# 

Macroscaphltes (fig. 161). Similar to Ly^ocem#. Discoidal; 
the last whorl produced and then bent back in the form of a 
hook. Upper Neocomian. Ex. ilf. ivani. 



Fig. 161. Macroscaphites ivani, from the 
Lower Cretaceous, xj. 

Grioceras (fig. 162). Shell coiled in a plane spiral; the whorls 
not in contact. Surface ornamented with ribs which in some 
cases bifurcate and often bear tubercles and spines. Suture-line 
with four lobes. Neocomian. Ex. G. duvctli, 

Ancyloceras. Like Onoceraa, but tuberculate, the last 
whorl produced in a straight line and then bent back in the 
form of a hook. Aptian. Ex. A. mother oniaivum. 

Hamltes. Shell bent upon itself three times, the parts not 
in contact; body -chamber long. Suture-line similar to Lyto- 



Kl^^ 102. rriofPMi.s* riurriZi, Neocomiari. (After Sarasiii anil 
Schoridelmayer.) x J. 
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Fig. 163. Part of Baculites chiroensis^ Thalk. (Aftef Perrin Smith.) x 6. 

Fig. 164. BofMlites chicoensk, Chalk, a, firat Buturedine with siphonal 
cflBcum; 6» second; c, sixth suture-line; d, adult euture-hne of Baculites 
capenais; E, external lobe; LI, Z/2, first and second lateral lobes; /, in- 
ternal lobe; Ea, external saddle; *S'l, first lateral saddle; /Sf2, internal 
(dorsal) saddle, (o-e, after Perrin Smith; d, after Spath.) 
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cerasy with the lateral lobes deeply divided. Surface smooth, 


or ornamented with ribs. Oault, Ex. H. 
maximm. 

Baculites (figs. 103, 164). Shell straight 
(except a small spiral part at the apex, 
which is the first-formed part of the shell ), 
elliptical in section. Sutnre-line with the 
lobes symmetrically divided. Upper Cre- 
taceous. Ex. B. vertebral is {=fa'ujasi). 
Chalk. 

Scaphites . Shell coiled in a plane spiral ; 
the whorls in contact and embracing, ex- 
cept the last, which is free from the spiral 
and then recurved in the form of a Ijpok, 
Surface ornamented with bifurcated rib.s 
which often bear tubercles. Suture -line 
generally much divided. Oault to Middle 
Chalk. Ex. S. cpqualiSy Lower Chalk. 

Turrllites (fig. 105). Shell helicoid- 
spiral, turreted, usually sinistral, all the 
whorls in contact. Surface ornamented 
with transverse ribs or tubercles. Gault to 
Chalk. Ex. T. coatatusy Chalk. 



Fig. 165. Turrilites cos^ 
talus, Lower Chalk, x I . 


Distribution of the Ammonoidea 

The Ammonoidea have a shorter geological range than the 
Nautiloidea, the earliest representatives being found in the 
Lower Devonian and the latest in the Chalk. The most 
primitive of the Ammonoids, and apparently the ancestral 
form of the goniatites, is Agoniatites from the Lower 
Devonian ; it difftTS but little from somc^ Silurian Nautiloids 
(Barrandeoceras) except in the greater sinuosity of the 
superior lateral lobe, in the external position of the siphunele, 
and in the more closely coiled early whorls; but similar 
closely coiled whorls are seen in the Lower Ordovician 
Nautiloid Trocholites, Lobobactrites ('Bactrites')y found in 
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the Middle Devonian, has often been regarded as the an- 
cestral form of the Ainmonoids, but is now believed to be 
a secondarily uncoiled goniatite ; it possesses a straight taper- 
ing shell, with a simple superior lateral lobe (like fig. 145, a). 

Throughout the Devonian and Carboniferous periods th(e 
goniatites were dominant, with the Clymeniids abundant 
in the Upper Devonian. In the history of the various groups 
of goniatites there is a general tendency for the suture -lind^ 
to become more folded, for the septal necks to change from' 
retrosiphonate to prosiphonato, and for the sinus in the 
external margin of the aperture to decrease in size and 
ultimately to disappeai . The various goniatittj stocks that 
persisted into the Permian gradually took on ammonite 
characters, until in the Upper Trias the maximum of 
development was reached. Although most of the ammonites 
in the Trias evolved complicated suture-lines, some, like 
CeratiteSj remained relatively simple. The number of genera 
in the Trias is very large, but not one seems to have survived 
into the Jurassic period, and only one family (the Phyllo- 
ceratidae) passed from the Trias into the Jurassic, so that 
apparently all the later ammonites must have been derived 
either directly or indirectly from that family. Two families, 
the Phylloceratidae and the closely allied Lytoceratid®, are 
remarkable in that they persist with but little change 
throughout the whole of the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods. 
Numerous other groups of ammonites were evolved in the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous, but the possibihties of variation 
were limited and the same types of whorl-section, ornamenta- 
tion, and suture-line were often reproduced in the various 
families and at different horizons. In the Trias and Jurassic 
there are some genera in which the shell has become 
secondarily straight (Rhohdoceras^ Acuariceras), partly un- 
coiled (Choristoceras), or coiled into a helicoid spiral {CoMo- 
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ceroa, Spiroceras) ; this feature becomes much more marked 
in the Cretaceous where we get such genera as HamiteSy 
MacroscaphiteSy BaculiteSy Crioceraa and Scaphites (figs. 161- 
163) — forms which are believed to have been derived from 
various Lytoceratid ammonites. In the Cretaceous there is 
a tendency in some stocks for the suture-line to become 
simplified, and occasionally it returns to the type seen in 
Ceratites. On the other hand in Indoceras, the latest of all 
ammonite genera, there is no sign of simplification; its 
suture-line with 75 elements (lobes and saddles) recalls the 
acme of specialisation among the Triassic ammonites. 

The distribution of the more important genera of Ammo- 
noids is given in the following table. 

Lower Devonian. AgoniatiteSy Anarcestea. 

Middle Devonian. Agoniatitea, TomocaraSy Anarceatea, Oyro- 
ceratitesy Lobobactritea, 

Upper Devonian. Clymenia and allied genera. Tomoceraw, 
Cheiloceraay SporadoceraSy Manticoceraa (Oephuroceraa), Belo- 
ceras. 

Lower Carboniferous. AganideSy Mimaieroceraa, Pericycltts, 
Protocanitea. 

Middle Carboniferous. Ooniatiteay Homoceraay Nomiamoceraa, 
DimorphoceraSy Proleamitea, Pronoritea. 

Upper Carboniferous. Qaatrioceraa, Schiatoceras, 

Permian. Agathiceraa, CyclolobuSy Medlicottiay Thalaaaoceraay 
Popanoceraay Xenodiacua, Paralecanitea. Found oliiefly in India, 
Russia, Sicily and Texas, 

Lower Trias. OphiceraSy Meekocerasy Koninchiteay Paevdo- 
aageceraSy Tirolitea, Dlnaritea, 

Middle Trias. Ceratiteay Oymniteay Ptychitea, Proarceateay 
Monophyllitea, Balatonitea. 

Upper Trias. Trachyceraay CeltiteSy Tropitea, Ctadiadoeay 
Haloritea, Arcesteay JoanniteSy PinacoceraSy Diacophylliteay Mega- 
phylliteSy Lobiteay Choriatoceraa, Cochloceraay Rhabdoceraa, 

Lower Lias. Pailoceraa, Schlotheirn/i ay Coroniceraay Arietiteay 
Asteroceraa, OxynoticeraSy Xipheroceraa, DeroceraSy EchioceraSy 
Polyniorphiteay Acanthopleuroceraa. Liparoceraay Androgynoceraa 

WP 22 
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Middle Lias. AmcUtheua, Pleuroceras. 

Upper Lias. Harpoceras, Hildoceras, Dactylioc&ras, Qrammo- 
f'^eraSi Dumortieriaf Hamvmaloceras, 

Lower Oolites. Leioceraa, Ludmigia, Ludwigella, Sonninia^ 
Oppelia, Stephcmocerast SphoBToceraa, Parkinaonia, Procerites. 

Middle Oolites. Macrocephalitea, Cadoceras^ QiLenstedtocerc^Sf 
Cardioceraat Hecticoceras, Reinecktiay Komoceras, Pekocerd^, 
AapidoceraSt Periaphinctea. 

Upper Oolites. Pictonia, Eaaenia, Aulacoatephanus, Amoabdr 
ceraa, Pavlovia, QigarUitea. The following are not found in 
England: VirgcUitea^ Virgatoaphinctea, StreMitea, Haploceraa^ 
Sinwceraa, BerriaaeUa. 

Lower Cretaoeous. Deahayeaitea, Parahoplitea, ChelonicercLa, 
Hoplitea, Douvilleiceraa, Deamoceraa, Puzoaia, Mortoniceraa^ 
Hamitea, Aniaoceraa. The following are chiefly foreign : Spiticerasy 
Polyptychiteay HolcoatephanuBy HolcodiacvSy Acanihodiacuay Lyti- 
coceraSy Barremiteay Tropoaurriy MacroacaphiteSy Crioceraa, Hetero- 
ceraa, Ancyloceraa, 

Upper Cretaceous. Schlcenbachia, AcanthoceraSy Pachydiacuay 
ParapachydiacuayParapuzoaiayPrionotropiay Turrditeay Scaphiteay 
CyrtochiluBy Baculites. The foreign genera are far more numerous 
and include many “Pseudoceratites”, i.e. Ammonites in which 
the suture -lines arc reduced to the simplicity of Triassic 
Ceratitea, leu these had already started in the Lower Cretaceous. 


ORDER III. DIBRANCHIA 

The Dibranchia are represented at the present day by the 
cuttle-fishes, the squids, the calamaries, octopuses, paper- 
nautilus, etc. ; they are of much less importance geologically 
than the Nautiloids and Ammonoids, the only really com- 
mon fossil forms being Belemnites and its allies. Some of 
the modem cuttle-fishes attain a length of forty feet or more, 
The Dibranchia (fig. 134) have a sac-like or elongated 
body, and possess one pair of gills only, and one pair of 
auricles. The number of arms is limited to eight or ten ; 
and on the inner side — that facing the mouth — they are 
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provided with rows of sucking-discs, which sometimes possess 
homy hooks. The jaws are not calcified, and are consequently 
seldom preserved in fossil specimens. An ink-sac is always 
present, and is sometimes found fossil. The funnel is in the 
form of a complete tube. The eyes are highly developed. 

A shell is absent in some forms; when present it is (except 
in Argonauta) internal, being covered by folds of the mantle, 
and may be either horny or calcareous. In some cases 
(Sepia) it has the form of an oval fiattened body, known 
as the cvith-hone, which is composed mainly of laminated 
calcareous material with spaces between the laminai. In 
the squids the shell is lamellar in form and consists of homy 
material; it is termed the pen or gladius. The shell in the 
cuttle-fishes and squids is placed on the upper or dorsal 
side of the body in a sac formed by the mantle. In Spirula 
the shell resembles that of a Tetrabranch, but is internal, 
being almost entirely covered by the mantle ; it is situated 
at the posterior end of the body, and consists of a tube 
coiled in a plane spiral and divided into (;hambers by septa, 
which are traversed by a siphuncle placed near the inner 
margin; the whorls are not in contact, and a calcareous 
protoconch is present. The shell in the paper -nautilus 
(Argonauta) is of quite a different nature to that found in 
other Dibranchs ; it is external and spiral, but not chambered, 
and is without muscular attachments; it is secreted by the 
terminal portions of the two anterior arms, and is found 
only in the female, serving for the reception of the eggs. 

The Dibranchia are divided into two sub-orders: (1) the 
Decap^)da, (2) the Octopoda. 


22-3 
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SUB-ORDER 1, DECAPODA 

There are ten arms, eight of equal length and two longer 
than the others. The latter can be more or less completely 
retracted within pits ; their free ends are swollen and suckeijs 
are usually borne on those ends only. The suckers are stalked 
and are provided with a homy ring. An internal shell is 
always present. 

Belemnltes (figs. 166-170). The shell consists of three 
parts — the guard or rostrum (fig, 166, a), the phragmocone (6), 
and the pro-ostracum (fig. 167, d). 

The guard is solid and is much more commonly preserved 
than the other parts; it varies considerably in shape and size, 
being cylindrical, club-shaped, fusiform, conical, etc. The 
ori^nal form seems to have been a short cone, such as is seen 
in PrototetUhia acutua from the Lower Lias. The end which was 
directed away from the mouth m always pointed and at the 
other end there is a conical cavity or alveolus. The guard varies 
in length from one to fifteen inches. When sliced transversely 
or longitudinally it is seen to be formed of a number of layers 
(growth-layers) arranged concentrically around an axial line, 
which is not quite central but is placed nearer the under surface ; 
it is around this line that the first layers were secreted; the 
layers become somewhat thicker tcwards the pointed end and 
thinner towards the broad end of the guard. Each layer is 
formed of minute prisms of calcite, which are placed per- 
pendicular to the axial line, thus producing a radiating fibrous 
appearance in cross-sections. The surface of the guard is some- 
times smooth, or it may be granular, or furnished with rami- 
fying vascular impressions; in some species there is a longi- 
tudinal groove on the under surface, and there may also be 
grooves on the sides or on the upper surface (dorsum). 

The phragmocone (tigs. 166, 6; 167, a; 170) is a hollow cone, 
part of which fits into the alveolus at the broad end of the 
guard ; it is divided into chambers by septa which are concave 
in front; a slender and beaded siphuncle (fig. 166, c) traverses 
the chambers at the under margin; at the pointed end of the 
phragmocone is a globular or ovoid protoconch formed of 
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oalcBcreoua material (figs. 107, 170). The phragmocone is homo- 
logous with the entire shell of a Nautiloid or an Ammonoid; in 



Fig. 166. Longitudinal section of Bekmnitat, from the Oxford Clay, 
a, guard; b, phragmocone with protoconch at the apex; c, siphuncle. x 

Fig. 167. Phragmocone and pro-ostracum of Bdemnitest firom the Lias. 
B^toration by G. C. Crick, a, phragmocone with protoconch at the 
apex; front border of phragmocone; c, last septum of phragmocone; 
d, pro-cM 9 tracum. x f . 


its oonioal form and straight suture -lines it resembles Ortkocerae, 
but the siphuncle is more slender and nearer the margin than 
in most forms of Orihooeraa, The wall of the phragmoccme 
(sometimes termed the conotheca) is very thin, and in well- 


c d e / 



J'’ig. 168. Kg. no. 


Fig. 168. D’Orbigiiy’s reatoration of a Belemnite (under surface), showing 
the probable positions of the guard, the phragmocone, and the pro- 
ostracum. 

Fig. 169. Belemniied, Lias, Lyme Regis. Original in the Sedgwick 
Museum, Cambridge. Showing hooks indicating the presence of eight 
arms {a-h). x J. 

Fig. 170. Longitudinal section of part of the phragmocone of a Belemnite 
(Ciupiieuthis) from the Lias, pc, protoconch; 8, siphuncle. Enlarged, 
(After Christensen.) 
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preserved specimens the upper part is produced in front into 
a large laminar expansion (fig. 167, d); this prolongation is 
known as the pro-oatrac'umi and corresponds to the ‘pen* of 
the squids, and it may represent the dorsal part of the body- 
chamber of Orthoceras. The head of the Belemnite was imme- 
diately in front of the pro-ostracum. The arms were provided 
with horny hooks, which are sometimes preserved fossil (fig. 
169); there was a double row of hooks on each arm, but only 
eight double rows have yet been found in any specimen; two 
other arms, with or without hooks, may have been present. 
The ink-sac, near the base of the pro-ostracum, and the mandibles 
have also been found in some specimens. The probable positions 
of the guard, pliragmocone and pro-ostracum in the body of 
the Belemnite are shown in fig. 168, fi;om which it is seen that 
the guard formed a relatively small part of the entire length 
of the animal. The guard was at the posterior end of the body 
and it probably served to counteract the buoyant tendency 
of the phragmocone, so that the animal could maintain a hori- 
zontal position best suited for swimming. 

Belemmtes range from the Lower Lias to the Upper Creta- 
ceous and include a very large number of species. These have 
been divided into groups, now regarded as genera, based mainly 
on the form of the guard, the number and position of the grooves, 
and the apical angle of the phragmocone. Some of the more im- 
portant of these are: AcroteiUhiSf Neocomian, ex. A, avhquad- 
rata; Aciinocamax and Belemnitella (see below); Belemnopsia, 
Inferior Oolite to Keocomian, ex. B. carudicidatus ; Cylindrotm- 
this, Upper Jurassic, ex. C. puzosianus; Daciyloteuihis, Upper 
Lias only, ex. D. irregularis; Hibolites, Inferior Oolite to 
Aptian, ex. H. haatatus; BeUmnUea, Lias, ex. B. paxilloaua; 
Megateuthis, Upper Lias and Inferior Oolite, ex. M. gigatUea; 
Prototeuthia, Lower and Middle Lias, ex. P. acutua ; Neohibolitea, 
Neocomian to Cenomanian, ex. N. liateri, N. aemicanaliadatus; 
Oxyteiuhia, Neocomian to Aptian, ex. 0. brunavicienaia; 
Packyteuthia, Upper Oolites, ex. P. excentricus ; H ostites, top of 
Lower Lias to Inferior Oolite, ex. H, clavatua. 

Belemnitella. Guard cylindrical, with a slit at the under 
aide of the alveolus. Distinct vascular impressions on the 
under surface of the guard. Upper Chalk. Ex. B. mucronata. 
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Actlnocamax (^AtractiUtes). Alveolus of guard either 
couioal or broadly funnel-shaped, and either in oontact with 
the protoconch only or sun uunding only the apical part of the 
phragmocone. Front part of guard often fragile and foliaceous 
owing to imperfect oaloifioation. Chalk. Ex. A. veriLs, Lower 
Chalk i 

Forerunners of the Belemnites are found in the Trias* whe^ 
they are represented by Atractites, AulacocerM, Dictyoconit^ 
and other genera. In these the phragmocone is long and 
slender, the septa are concave and far apart, and the siphuncl^ 
is at the margin. It resembles closely the shell of the more 
elongate forms of Orthoceras^ in some of which the siphuncle 
is near the margin. lA Atractites (fig. 171 A), which ranges from 
the Lower Trias (perha/Ds also Permian) to the Upper lias, 
there is a small guard with a very large phragmocone. In some 
species of this genus the septa are less widely separated, and 
the phragmocone approaches more nearly that of the Belem- 
nites. In Aulacoceras (fig. 171 B) the guard is long, with a 
very deep alveolus, so that the main part of it forms a sheath 
over the very long phragmocone. A pro-ostracurn was probably 
present in these genera, but its presence has not yet been proved. 

Another allied group is represented by Phragmoteuthis in the 
Trias, and by BelemnoieiUhis in the Oxford Clay. In Phragmo- 
tevthis (fig. 171 C) the phragmocone is short and blunt, and 
the guard seems to be represented by a thin brown covering 
only; the pro-ostrocum is twice the length of the phragmocone. 
Belemnoteuthie is similar, but with a definite guard formed of 
a fibrous layer which becomes thicker towards the point. The 
phragmocone is more elongated and the pro-ostracum relatively 
shorter than in PhragmoteiUhie. 

In the Tertiary the Belemnite group is represented by 
BelemnoaeUa^ Belemnoaia, Bdoptera, Belosepia and Vasaeuria 
in the Eocene; SpinUiroatra in the Oligocene and Miocene; 
Spindiroatridium in the Oligocene, and Spiruliroatrina in the 
Miocene. 

In these genera there is a tendency for the guard to become 
relatively smaller than in most of the Belemnites, and for the 
posterior part of the phragmocone to be curved or spiral. 
In Belenmoaia the phragmocone is slightly curved. In SpinUi- 
roatra (fig. 171 D) the curvature is more marked, and in this 



po- 



Fig. 171. A, diagrammatic longitudinal section of Airactiks, Trias. 
B, Avh^coceraa, Trias. C, Phragmoleuihis hisinuaUi, Trias (based on 
Suess). X Spindirostrat Miocene E, Spindaf Recent. F, BdoBtpia, 
Eocene. G, diagrammatic section of Sepia (based on Appelldf). H, Bdop- 
tera (based on Naef). guard; p, phragmocone; pc, protoconch; po, pro- 
ostracum; a, siphunole, 
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respect it approaches Spirula (fig. 171 E) in which the phragmo- 
cone consists of a spiral of two and a half whorls, with the 
siphuncle at the inner margin and a large ovoid protoconch, 
but the guard and pro-ostracum are absent. The shell ie situated 
near the posterior end of the body. 

Bdoaepia (hg. 171 F) makes an approach to Sepia owing to 
the rapid increase in the diameter of the siphuncle which th^ 
becomes funnel-shaped instead of tubular, and to the obliquiw 
of the septa. In Sepia (fig. 171 G) the siphuncle is reduce!^ 
to a hollow and the guard to a spine or mucro; the shell con\ 
sists almost entirely of what appears to be the upper side of the^^ 
phragmocone in which the septa are very oblique and close' 
together; the pro-ostracum is scarcely distinct. 

Beloptera (fig. 171 H)i retains a relatively large guard of a 
stumpy log-like form with wing-like projections at the sides. 
It does not appear to lead on to any later form. 

Another group of the Dibranchs, the Teuthoidea, to which 
the calamary (Loljgo) belongs, begins in the Lias (perhaps in 
the Rhaetic) and the early forms are allied to the Belemnites. 
In this group the shell or gladius consists mainly of the pro- 
ostracum, which is partly calcified in the fossil forms, but homy 
in the living representatives. The phragmocone is rudimentary 
and often only present in the young, and the guard is little 
developed. The genera BelopeUis and Beloteulhia occur in the 
Lias; Oeoteuthia in the Jurassic and Cretaceous. PleaioteuthiSt 
which ranges from the Upper Jurassic to the Chalk, is common 
in the Solenhofen Limestone, and consists of a long slender 
gladius with a very small guard. 


SUB-ORDER 2. OCTOPODA 

There are eight arms only ; the suckers are sessile and possess 
no homy ring. The shell is rudimentary or absent. Octopus 
and Afgona'ula are well-known examples of this group. The 
Octopoda, as might be expected from the general absence 
of a shell, are very poorly represented in the fossil state; 
the earliest known form is Palceoctopus from the Chalk of 
Lebanon. Argonavia has been found in the Pliocene B^ds. 
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Distribution of the Dibranckia 

The Dibranchia are more numerous and more varied in 
existing seas than they were at any former period. Some 
forms are pelagic, others abyssal, but the larger number are 
found in littoral regions and are distributed in provinces 
similar to those of other molluscs (p. 298) ; typical littoral 
genera are Octopus, Sepia and Loligo. 

The sub -order Decapoda is represented in the IVias by 
Atractites, Auhcoceras, Dictyoconites and Phragmoteuthis. In 
the Jurassic and Cretaceous Belemnites are the chief forms, 
and arc especially abundant in argillaceous beds. Other 
.lurassic genera are Oeoteuthis and Beloteuthis in the Lias; 
BekmnoteiUhis and Plesiotevihis in the Upper Jurassic. 
Belemnitella and Actinocarmx are Umited to the Chalk. In 
the Tertiary Dibranchs are relatively rare, but several 
genera are found: Belosepia, Sepia, Bekmnosella, Belemnosis, 
Behptera, Spirulirostra, and SpiruUrostrina. The living form 
Spirula is not definitely known to occur fossil. The sub- 
order Octopoda is represented by Palceoctopus (Chalk) and 
Argomuta (Pliocene). 
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CUuaes Sub-CUuees 

(L Trilobita 

2. Branchiopoda 

3. Oitracoda 

4. Copepoda 

1. CruBtaoea 5. Cirripedia 

1 6. Malacostraca 


2. Onychophora (not fossil) 

3. Myriapoda 

4. Insecta 

1. Merostomata 

5. Arachnida 

2. Euarachnida. 


The Arthropode have a bilaterally symmetrical body, formed 
of a series of segments (or somites), but the segments are 
not all alike, and some of those in front are fused together. 
Some, or all of the segments, bear a pair of jointed appen- 
dages or limbs, those near the mouth being modified to 
serve as jaws. A chitinous exoskeleton is always present, 
and is often strengthened by the deposition of carbonate or 
phosphate of lime; between the segments the integument 
remains soft and flexible, so that movement of the parts 
of the body is rendered possible. A heart is found in most 
forms ; it is placed dorsally, and is provided with paired slits, 
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2. Syncarida 

3. Feracarida 
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2. Eurypterida 
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termed ostia. The body- cavity contains blood. In some 
forms respiration takes place by means of the general surface 
of the body; others are provided with special organs — gills 
(or branchise), tracheae, or lung-books. The giUs are generally 
thin projections of the skin borne by some of the appen- 
dages; the tracheae are long, branching tubes, filled with air, 
which penetrate all parts of the body and open to the 
exterior; the lung-books are chambers containing leaf-like 
folds of the skin. The nervous system consists of a suprar 
oesophageal ganglion or brain, connected by a ring round 
the oesophagus with two ventral longitudinal cords, usually 
provided with ganglia, and placed ^beneath the intestine. 
The sexes are separate in the majority of forms. 

The Arthropoda are divided into the following Classes: 
(1) Crustacea, (2) Onychophora, (3) MjTiapoda, (4) Insecta, 
(6) Arachnida. The Onychophora include one genus only — 
PeripaiuSy which has not been found fossil. 


CLASS I. CRUSTACEA 

The Crustacea are mainly aquatic animals, and are abundant 
as fossils. They breathe by means of gills, or, when the exo- 
skeleton is thin, through the general surface of the body 
and by some of the limbs. The chitinous exoskeleton is 
frequently hardened by a calcareous deposit — hence the 
name Crustacea. Segmentation is usually well marked, but 
in the Ostracoda is shown by the appendages only. The 
exoskeleton of a segment or somite consists of a dorsal part, 
the tergurriy and a ventral part, the sternum. In the higher 
Crustacea, three regions may be distinguished in the body: 
the head, the thorax, and the abdomen; but in the lower 
forms the trunk is often not clearly differentiated into the 
thorax and abdomen. The segments of the head are fused 
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together, and include an anterior embryonic region to which 
the eyes belong, and five segments which bear appendages. 
Externally the segments (except in Trilobites) are indicated 
only by the appendages. The number of segments in the 
trunk (thorax and abdomen) is variable in the lower Crus- 
tacea, but is constant in the Malacostraca. In many foitois 
some or all of the segments of the thorax fuse with thdse 
of the head, forming a cephalothorax. In many Crustacea 
there is a dorsal shield or carapace which covers part, qr 
sometimes the whole, of the body, and originates as ap 
outgrowth from the posterior margin of the dorsal covering 
of the head. The headibears five pairs of appendages, viz. ; 
the antennules, the antennae, the mandibles, ai d two pairs 
of maxillae; the first two pairs are in front of the mouth, 
the last three behind it. The thorax is also provided with 
appendages, and often the abdomen too. The mandibles and 
maxillap, and frequently some of the anterior thoracic appen- 
dages, serve as jaws. The Crustacean appendage is typically 
biramous, consisting of a basal part (the protopodite) bearing 
two branches — the inner called the endopodite, and the 
outer termed the exopodite (fig. 172, en, ex). The protopodite 
usually consists of two segments— a proximal or coxopo- 
dite ( 2 ), and a distal or basipodite ( 3 ). In some cases the 
exopodite disappears and the limb becomes uniramous. 

Another form of appendage, which is common in the lower 
Crustacea, is the phyllopod type (fig. 173). In this the limb 
is usually broader and flatter than in the biramous type and 
the cuticle is thin. It consists of an axial part (fig. 173, 1 - 5 ) 
bearing a row of lobes or endites on the inner side (2'-*5', 6), 
and other lobes or exiles on the outer side (6r, fib). The basal 
endite commonly serves as a jaw or gnathobase (gn). 

The mouth is on the under surface of the head, and the 
anus is on the last segment (the telson) of the body. Eyes 
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are generally present, commonly a pair of compound eyes, 
and sometimes a median simple eye ; in many Crustacea the 
former are placed on movable stalks. The sexes are separate 
except in most of the cirripedes and in some parasitic 
isopods. In the Malacostraca the genital apertures are on 


.fix. 



Fig. 172. Fig. 173. 

Fig. 172. The second thoracic limb of Anaspidts. en, cndopodite; 
ep, epipoditf, exopodite; 1-9, segments of endopodite; 2, coxa or 
coxopodito; 3, basis or basipodite. (After Caiman.) 

Fig. 173. l\‘nth thoracic limb ol Apu/i. hr (ep), branchia (epipodite); 
flb {ex), fclabcllum (exopodito); gn, gnathobase; 1-5, segments of the limb; 
2'"5", 6, cnditcs. 

the sixth thoracic segment in the male, and on the eighth 
in the female; in the lower Crustacea (Entomostraca) the 
position of the apertures is variable. 

In some Crustacea development is direct, that is to say, 
the young individual has the same form as the adult; but 
generally this is not the case, the young undergoing meta- 
morphosis before reaching the adult stage. The two chief 
larval forms are knov/n as the nauplius and the zocpa. In 
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the nauplius the body is unsegmented, and possesses three 
pairs of appendages representing the two pairs of antennae 
and the mandibles. In the zoaea stage some of the thoracic 
appendages are present also, and the abdomen is segmented 
but possesses no appendages. I 

The Crustacea are divided into six sub- classes : (1) Tri- 
lobita, (2) Branchiopoda, (3) Ostracoda, (4) Copepoolp., 
(5) Cirripedia, (6) Malacostraca. The Copepods are nd^t 
definitely known as fossils, but some evidence has beeii 
brought forward to show that the Carboniferous genera 
Cydus and Halicyne may belong to this group. 

The first five sub -clauses are usually grouped together as 
the Entomostraca, but they differ considerably from one 
another and are not united by the possession of important 
features common to all. In comparison with the Mala- 
costraca they are generally of simple organisation, usually 
with the number of segments in the trunk varjdng widely, 
and with the abdomen usually ending in a caudal fork ; with 
the exception of the Trilobita they are generally of small 
size, and without a clear differentiation of the trunk into 
thorax and abdomen. A median unpaired eye is usually 
present. 

SUB-CLASS I. TRILOBITA 

The Trilobites derive their name from the fact that the 
body is divided into three parts, by means of two furrows, 
which extend from the anterior to the posterior extremities ; 
this trilobation is usually conspicuous, but in a few genera 
{e.g. HomahnotuSy IlUmiis) it is indistinct or almost obsolete. 
The body is oval in outline, and flattened from above down- 
wards; it consists of the head (fig. 174 A), the thorax (B), 
and the pygidium (C). The segments of the head and of 
the pygidium are fused together, but those of the thorax 
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romain free. Traces of the alimentary canal are sometimes 
found in the middle or axial part of the Trilobite. 

The dorsal surface of the body is protected by a strong, 
calcareous exoskeleton. The part which covers the head is 
known as the head-shield or cephalic shield, and is usually 



Fig. 174. Calyme-ne tvherculata, from the Wenlock Limestone. Dorsal 
surface. A, head; B, thorax; 0, pygidium. a, glabella; a', axial furrow; 
6, one of the glabella furrows; h\ neck-furrow, behind which is the neck- 
ring; d, facial suture; e, eye;/, free cheek; g, fixed cheek; h, genal angle; 
a.xi8 of thorax; k, pleura. Natural size. 

semicircular or triangular in shape ; in it may be distinguished 
a median and two lateral portions; the former is the more 
convex and is termed the glabella (a), the latter are the 
cheeks. The glabella is marked off from the cheeks by means 
of a furrow on each side, known as the axial furrow (a'). 
The form and relative size of the glabella vary in different 
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genera; in some it extends quite to the anterior margin of 
the head-shield, in others only a part of the way (fig. 184) ; 
sometimes it is wider behind than in front; in other cases 
it is wider anteriorly, or it may be of uniform width through- 
out; its convexity also varies considerably — it may fie 
nearly flat, but is sometimes pear-shaped or spheroidal. 
The segmentation of the head is indicated by transvcr^ 
furrows on the glabeUa (h ) — often three on each side, occal 
sionally four; in some cases the opposite furrows from th^ 
two sides meet at the middle of the glabella. On the pos-\ 
terior part of the glabella there is another furrow, which 
extends quite across it and is continued on the cheeks; 
this is known as the nexk^furrow (6'), and the segment of the 
glabella behind it is the neck-ring. These furrows indicate 
the existence of at least five segments in the head. In primi- 
tive trilobites all the furrows are distinct, but in later forms 
there is often a tendency for some of the furrows to be 
reduced or to become obsolete (fig. 185). This reduction 
starts with the anterior furrow and extends backwards until, 
in a few cases, all the furrows disappear. 

The cheeks are more or less triangular in shape, and 
usually less convex than the glabella; they are frequently 
bordered by a flattened or concave margin which in Trinu- 
cleus and Harpes is very broad. The posterior angles of the 
cheeks, known as the genal angles (A), may be rounded 
(e.g. Calymene), but are often pointed or produced into 
spines, the genal spines (e.g. ParadoxideSy fig. 183). Each 
cheek is usually divided into two portions by a suture (the 
facial suture y d); the inner part — that between the facial 
suture and the glabella — is termed thei fixed cheek (g); the 
outer part, known as the free cheek (/ ), is slightly movable 
on the fixed cheek. The course of the facial suture, varies 
in different forms: it may commence on the posterior border 
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inside the genal angle (the opisthoparian type, fig. 186), or 
at or near the genal angle (A), or on the lateral border in 
front of the genal angle (the proparian type, fig. 187); it 
passes inwards to the eye and then bends forwards, and may 
be continuous with the suture of the other cheek in front 
of the glabella, or it may cut the anterior margin of the 
head-shield, in which case it is sometimes united with the 
suture of the other side on the inferior surface of the head 
(fig. 176, d). When the sutures are continuous in front of 
the glabella it is evident that the cheekwS will also be con- 
tinuous. Since the position of the facial suture varies in 
different genera the relative sizes •of the fixed and free 
cheeks will obviously vary too; thus in lllcenus the free 
cheek is very Harrow, in Phillipsia (fig. 190 B, C) very 
broad. The facial suture was probably of use in ecdysis. 
Owing to the fusion of the fixed and free cheeks the facial 
suture is sometimes absent, e,g. some species of Acidaspis ] 
this is probably also the case in Agnostus^ Microdiscus f 
Ohnellus and a few other genera. When the facial sutures 
cut the posterior border of the head-shield the genal spines 
belong to the free cheek; but when they cut the lateral 
border the genal spines are continuous with the fixed cheek. 
The terra cranidium is used for the part of the cephalic 
shield enclosed by the facial sutures, that is the glabella and 
fixed cheeks. 

The compound eyes (fig. 174, e) are on the upper surface 
of the head, one on each free cheek in the angle made by 
the facial suture; they are more or less conical with the 
sumnnt truncated or rounded, and with the visual surface 
on the external part. The eyes usually consist of a large 
number of lenses — in Rernopleurides the number is stated to 
be 15,000. Usually the lenses are biconvex or globular and 
adjacent to one another, but in Pfiacops and its allies the 
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eyes are more highly devel<)|)ed, the lenses being separated 
by portions of the eeplialic shield so that (‘aeh appears to 
rest in a separate socket. The eye is entin^ly on the fret‘ 
cheek, but rests on a buttress or lobe on the adjacent part 
of the fixed cheek (the palpebral 1o1h‘). In a few Trilo bites 
the eyes appear to be of a aimpl(‘r type: for example, I in 
Harpes each eye usually consists of two or three lenses only, 
and in some species of Trinucleus of a single lens; but it 'is 
probable that in such cases the eye is merely a degeneraie 
form of compound ey(‘ In a f(‘w Trilobites (Agnosias, 
Microdiscus, Conocoryphe, some 

speci(‘s of Acidaspis, Phacops,iAi\) c\es 
an' absent; in sucli cases it is prol)abie 
that the visual organs have been lost 
through disus(‘, just as is the case with 
some Crustacea at the present day which 
live at great depths in the sea or in otlier 
places where no light can penetrate. 1 /g- i ^ 

* . . I 1 - r \ ^ '^^“1 oiwor/oflfir, Arrnij» 

Thus it IS louiul that in some of the later Natural nizr. 

forms of Phacops tin* eyes are reducjcd or 
have disappi'arcd entirely. When eyes are absent the facial 
sutures also are usually wanting. In i 'yclopygc (fig 175) the 
(‘yes areiinusually large, occupying the grea1.('r jiart of the fre(‘ 
cluH^ks, and sometimes ('xtending on to the vtuitral surface; 
it is probabh' that this Trilobite was a [u'lagie animal whi(‘h 
swam near th(‘ surface of the sea at night, but sank to con- 
sid(‘rabh‘ depths, when* tlu're was but little light, during th(‘- 
daytime. In many of the Cambrian Trilobites the (‘ye itself 
is not found, but siiic(' the ])alj)ebral lobe is present it is 
reasonable to infi'r that it suj>])orte(l the visual organ, aird 
that the absence of the latter is due to imperfect preserva- 
tion ; this vi(‘W is supjxirted by the rt'cent discov(Ty of th(^ 
surface of the e^'c in a sp(*eimeii of Olendlus from the Low^cr 
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Cambrian. In Olenellus and its allies (fig. 182) the eye is 
crescentic in form and comes off from the side of the 
glabeUa; but when the eye is separated from the glabella 
there is, in many Cambrian and a few later Trilobites, a 
thread-like ridge, called the eye -line, which extends from 
the eye to the glabella (fig. 189, o — n). 

In some Trilobites a small tubercle-like projection is found 
on the middle line of the front part of the glabella ; this is 
probably a visual organ and st^ems 
to possess a structure similar to that 
seen in the median unpaired eye of 
the Branehiopods and Ostracods. * 

The head-shield is continued on // Vl 

the undtT surface of the head as a 
reflcxed bonier or marginal rim (Kg. f f > ’«• 

176, 5); sometimes the facial sutures of head, a, hypostome; b. 


(r) an‘ continued across this border, marginal nm ; c , fac ial suture; 

1 ,1 u ’ • j I i. d, transve^rse suture; e, ros- 

and they may he joined by a trails- 

verse suture ((/). Attached to the Barrandc ) 

border in the median line is a plate 

(cr), usually oval or shield -shaped, situated in front of atid 
below the mouth and knovm as tlu* hyposfonie or labruyn (hg. 
177) iJust behind the mouth is th(‘ small lower lip-plate oi 
tfU'iaskmia (fig. 179 A, m), which, up to 
the present time, has been found in 
Triarthnus only. VjT/ 

In many Trilobites a smaU oval or Hypostomeof 

elliptical area, sometimes slightly raised A snphus tyrann us, from 
like a tubercle, in other cases depressed, Llandeilo Bedn. x J. 
is found on each side of the hypostome just behind the 
middle of its outer surface (fig. 177); these maculm are 
sometimes entirely smooth, but in other cases a part, or the 
whole of the surface, shows a structure similar to that of 
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the compound eyes on the dorsal surface of the head, and 
such may have been visual organs. Macujae are not known 
to occur in any other Crustacea. 

The thorax (fig. 174 B) consists of a series of segments, 
which vary in number from two to forty- two, and ^re 
movable upon one another, in some cases sufl&ciently \to 
enable the animal to protect itself by rolling up like ^ a 
woodlouse . Each segment is divided into a median and tWp 
lateral parts by means of 
two furrows. The median or 
axial part is more convex 
than the lateral, and fiSrms 
the axis (i), the lateral parts 1^8. Dorsal surface of a thoracic 
, . xi- 7 segment of A o, ring of 

being known as the pleuroe, 6, groove; c, articular portion; dj 

(k). The anterior part (fig. furrow between axis and pleura; d — g, 

178, c) of the axis of each 

' on pleura. 

segment is not visible when 

the animal is unrolled, since it bends down and is over- 
lapped by the preceding segment, for which it forms an 
articular surface. The pleurae in some genera possess a longi- 
tudinal ridge, in others a groove (fe), or both ridge and groove 
may occur; a few forms have plane pleura?. Each pleura, at 
some distance from the axis, is curved downwards and 
usually also backwards; the point where this curvature 
occurs is known as the fulcrum (e); sometimes the outer 
part of each pleura overlaps the anterior part of the suc- 
ceeding one, and then the front part of the pleura beyond 
the fulcrum may be smooth and flattened so as to form an 
articulating surface of facet (/). The terminations of the 
pleurae are in some cases rounded (fig. 178), in others pointed 
or produced into spines (fig. 183). 

The pygidium (fig. 174 C) is commonly triangular or semi- 
circular in shape, and is formed of a variable number of 
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segmeiiits, which do not differ in any essential respect from 
those of the thorax but are fused together and immovable ; 
on the dorsal surface the segnlentation is shown by grooves 
only. The pygidium, hke the thorax, is divided into a median 
part or axis, and lateral or pleural portions. The conspicuous 
grooves on the lateral portions represent the grooves on the 
pleurae, and not the divisions between the segments. The 
axis may reach quite to the posterior extremity or only 
part of the way, and it tapers more rapidly than the axis 
of the thorax; in Bronteus it is very short. The margin of 
the pygidium may be even or entire, or may be provided 
with a posterior spine or with lateral spines. This margin 
is bent under so as to form a border on the ventral surface 
similar to that on the ventral surface of the head. In a few 
primitive Trilobites all the segments behind the head are 
free so that there is no differentiation into thorax and 
pygidium. 

For a long time the appendages of the Trilobites were 
unknown. In the great majority of specimens, when the 
under surface is exposed, the only parts which are found 
to be preserved are the hypostorae and the reflexed borders 
of the dorsal exoskeleton. But in rolled-up specimens of 
< 'alymmt and Cheirurm, Walcott showed, by means of thin 
sections, that jointed appendages are present on the head, 
thorax and pygidium, and that the ventral surface of the 
body is formed of a thin, uncalcified cuticle, strengthened 
by transverse arches. 

Subsequently specimens in which the body is not rolled 
up, showing clearly the ventral surface with the appendages, 
were obtained from the Utica Slate (Ordovician) near Rome 
(New York) and from the Middle Cambrian deposits of 
British Columbia. The most important of these belong to 
the genus Triarthms from the Utica Slate (fig. 179). Each 
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segment of the body, excliidiiig the last (or anal), is found 
to bear one pair of appendages, which, with the exception 
of the first, are biranious. On the head there are five pairs 



Fig. 17!). Triarthrus hpcki, from the Utica Slate (Ordovician) near Rome, 
New York. (After Beecher.) 


A. View f)| the ventral surface showing appendages, etc. liypostomc; 
w, inetustoina. x||. 

B. Diagraniniiitic section through the second thoracic segment, a, cn- 
dopodite; b, cxojioditc 

C. Dorsal view of second thoracic leg, a, endopodite; exopodite; 
c, protopodite \Mth gnathohase. Enlarged. 

of appendages. The first are the long antennas which are 
attached on each side of the hypostome (h) and consist of a 
large basal joint bearing a flagellum formed of numerous 
short conical joints; these appear to be the only appendages 
in front of the mouth, and may represent the antennules 
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of other Crustacea. The remaining four pairs of appendages 
of the head are biramous and all appear to have nearly the 
same form but increase in size backwards; the second pair 
may represent the antennae, the third the mandibles, and 
the fourth and fifth pairs the maxillae of other Crustacea. 
Each maxilla consists of a large basal joint (the protopod ite) 
which bears a stout endopodite and a slender exopodite ; the 
latter carries a row of hairs or setce; the inner edge of the 
protopodite is toothed and served as a jaw (gnathobase) ; 
V hilst the endopodite and exopodite assist-ed in locomotion. 

The appendages of the thorax are long, but gradually 
decrease in size backwards, and consist of a protopodite 
(fig. 179 C, c) bearing the endopodite (a) and the exopo 
dite {b) which are of nearly equal length. The endopodite 
is formed of six joints, and probably served as a swimming 
organ. The exopodite consists of a long basal joint followed 
by a part consisting of numeroUvS short joints ; it bears sed-a* 
along its posterior edge and was probably adapted for 
crawling. The inner prolongations of the pn>topoditos served 
as gnathobases. The limbs in each pair are widely separated, 
and in each segment the ventral cuticle between their bases 
is strengthen(‘d by a median longitudinal ridge and one or 
two oblique ridges on each side. On tin* posterior part of 
the thorax some of the joints of the endopodites become 
flattened. 

The appendages of the pygidium are similar to those on 
the posterior part of the thorax, but are more distinctly 
leaf-like owing to the flattening and expansion of the first 
segments of the endopodite which bear setae ; the exopodite 
is slender. The anal opening is on the last segment (or telson) 
near the end of the pygidium. 

In specimens of Neolenua from the Middle Cambrian of 
British Columbia, Walcott has discovered the caudal fork; 




Fig. 180. Neolemts aerratus. Middle Cambrian. Restoration of ventral 
surface. A, antennules; An, anus; C.r. caudal rami; En, endopodite; 
Ep, epipodite; Ex, exopodite; Hy, hypostome; pr, protopodite; v.i. ventral 
integument. The setee have been omitted from the appendages on the 
right-hand side of the figure. (After Walcott.) x 
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it consists of a pair of jointed filaments coining off from the 
end of the pygidium (fig. 180, (7.r.). In addition to the 
genera mentioned some of the appendages have been found 
also in OlenelltLSj Trinuckua and Devonian species qf Pkacopa, 



Fig. 181. Development of Trilobites. (After Barrande.) 


A — D. Sao hirsuta, Cambrian, Bohemia. A, protaepid stage, x 12. 
B, meraspid stage, with three segments in the pygidium, x 12. 

C, with more distinct glabella furrows and four segments in the pygidium, 
X 12. D, with four thoracic segments and pygidial segments, x 10. 

E — H. Phacops {Dalmanitina) socialist Ordovician, Bohemia, x about 8. 
E, earliest meraspid stage, with eyes at the margin, and three 
pygidial segments. F, later stage, with more distinct furrows on 
the glabella, and four pygidial segments. G, with eyes moved 
inward, and narrow free cheeks; with both thoracic and pygidial 
segments. H, free cheeks relatively larger and five thoracic and three 
pygidial segments. 

In some fine-grained deposits, especially in the Lower 
Palaeozoic rocks of Bohemia, the larval forms of Trilobites 
are found well preserved, and by obtaining specimens of 
different ages it is possible to trace out the changes which 
occurred in the development of the individual. In the 
earliest or protaspid stage (fig. 181 A), the body is very 
convex or nearly globular with a discoid or ovate outline, 
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and consists of a large cephalic region and a small pygidial 
part, but without any line separating them; the axis is 
distinct, and is marked by furrows ; the free cheek, if present, 
is narrow. The glabeUa usually reaches the front margin 
of the head. In the next or meraspid (B, E) stage a transverse 
suture separates the head from the pygidium. The pygidium 
increases in size by the addition of new segments in fropt 
of the last (or anal) segment ; and the thoracic segments 
are gradually introduced between the head and the pygidium, 
and arise by the front segments of the pygidium becoming 
free (D, H). The eyes, which appear first at the margin, 
move backwards and inwards until they attain their adult 
position, and the free cheeks increase in size (H). The 
glabeUa may become rounded in front and relatively shorter ; 
its furrow* j become more distinct, indicating the existence 
of five cephalic segments. In some cases (C, D) the facial 
suture appears first at the lateral margin of the head-shield ; 
in others (G) at the anterior margin. The holaspid stage 
begins after the full number of thoracic segments has 
appeared. During this stage further growth in size takes 
place, and changes occur in the form of the thoracic seg- 
ments and of the pygidium. 

The youngest stages of some of the Olenellids are of 
interest since segmentation is shown on the cheeks by means 
of grooves which extend outwards from the glabella; in 
these forms the eye -lobe appears first as an outgrowth from 
the front segment of the glabella. 

The possession of antennae, and the biramous character of 
the other appendages, connect the Trilo bites with the 
Crustacea. The great variability in the number of segments 
in the thorax and pygidium, the large hypostome, and the 
gnathobases on the thoracic appendages seem to indicate 
that the Trilobites are related to the Phyllopod group of 
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the Branchiopoda (p. 377), and especially to A'pua and 
Branchi'pus ] other features in which the two groups agree 
have been furnished by the discovery of the median unpaired 
eye and the caudal fork in Trilobites. But the Trilobites 
differ from the Phyllopods in the trilobation of the body, 
in the occurrence of a facial suture, and in the posterior 
segments being fused together to form a pygidium. In the 
character of their appendages the Trilobites are more primi- 
tive than the Branchiopods or any other Crustacea, since 
all except the first pair are very similar in structure and 
show but little specialisation in different regions of the body, 
and all are deeply biramous. It is^ probable that all the 
trunk limbs served in swimming, feeding and respiration. 
Other primitive characters are seen in the indication of 
segmentation on the dorsal surface of tlie head, and in the 
presence of a pair of appendages on every segment of the 
body except the last. The Trilobites differ from other 
C^rustacea in having only one pair of pre-oral appendages. 

In the general form of the dorsal exoskeleton and in the 
dorsal position of the compound eyes many Trilobites show 
a resemblance to the Xiphosura (p. *111); this may be due 
to adaptation to a similar mode of life rather than to any 
close relationship, since the essential morphological features 
of the two groups an^ distinct. 

The dorso-ventrally flattened body, and the |K»sition of 
the eyes at the summits of the* cheeks make it ])robable that 
most of th(^ Trilobites were bcntlionic. The general similarity 
in form to LiniuhiSj especially in such genera as Dalmanitcs 
and liomolonoim, suggests that they were able to burrow in 
the sarul or mud in search of food in the same way that Limu- 
lus do(‘s. A few, like (fig. 175) and Deiphon (fig. 188), 

were adapted for swimming. Some, like Acidaapis, j:x)88essed 
numerous long spines which enabled the animal to float. 
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Agnostus. Body small, hoad-shield and pygiditim similar 
in form and size; eyes and facial sutui’e absent; glabella does 
not reach the anterior border of the head, and has a small lobe 
at each of the posterior angles. Thorax formed of 2 segments, 
axis wide, pleurae grooved. Segmentation not shown on the 
lateral parts of the pygidiurn. OleneUus Beds to Bala Bejds. 
Ex. A. pisiformis, Lingula Flags. i 

Mlcrodlscus. Similar to Agnostus but with from 2 tc^ 4 
segments in the thorax, and axis of pygidiurn with numerous 
distinct segments. OleneUus Beds to Lingula Flags. E^. 
M. punctatus. Lingula Flags. 

Trlnucleus. Head -shield large, with long genal spines, and 
a broad flat, ornamented border; glabella inflated, pyriform, 
furrows .sometimes absenji. Eyes generally absent. Facial suture 
absent or indistinct. Thorax with 6 segments, pleuraj grooved, 
straight, but slightly curved near their extremities. Pygidiurn 
short, triangular, margin entire. Arenig to Bala Beds. Ex. 
T. concentricus, Bala Beds. 

Ampyx. Similar to 'TrinucUus. Head -shield triangular, 
without a border, and with a long straight spine given off from 
the front of the glabella ; facial sutures near the external margin, 
not continuous in front; free cheeks very narrow. Arenig to 
Wenlock Beds (chiefly Ordovician). Ex. A. nvdus, Llandeilo 
Beds. 

OleneUus. Head-shield large, semicircular, with a border 
and genal spines ; glabella of nearly the same width tliroughout, 
the front lobe longer than the others; facial sutures not visible; 
eyes large., elongate, curved, joined to the front segment of the 
glabella. 14 segments in the thorax; pleurae grooved and 
produced into backwardly-curved spines; the third segment 
larger than the others and with longer spines. Pygidiurn 
elongate, spine-like, without lateral lobes. Lower Cambrian. 
Ex. 0. thompaoni. 

Mesonacis. Similar to OleneUus. Thorax elongated, tapering 
posteriorly, consisting of 1 6 anterior segments, behind which are 
10 shorter segments with the pleurae less well developed; the 
axis of the 15th segment bears a long backwardly -directed spine. 
Pygidiurn small, plate-like. Lower Cambrian. Ex. jV. verwontona. 

Holmla (fig. 182). Similar to OleneUus. A spine at the 
posterior margin of the head -shield between the glabella and 
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the genal spine. Thorax of 16 segments, the third not enlarged; 
pleuTBB produced into narrow, separated spines. A row of spines 
extends down the axis of the body from the neck-ring nearly 
to the pygidium. Pygidium shiall, plate -like, with indications 
of segments on the axis. Lower Cambrian. Ex. H.Jcxerulfi. 


Fig. 182. Holmia kjtruljif Lower Cambrian. Ay pygidium. Natural size. 
(After Holm.) 

Fig. 183. Paradoxides davidiSy from the Menevian Beds, x J. 

Galtavla. Similar to Holmia. Glabella narrow, especially in 
front. PleureB produced into broad spines. A long spine from 
the neck-ring. Lower Cambrian. Ex. C. broggeri. 

Paiadoxides (fig. 183 \ Body large, elongated, narrowed 
posteriorly. Head-shield broad, semicircular, with a border, 
and long genal spines; glabella broad in front, with 2 to 4 
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furrows on eaoh side, some uf which are continuous across. 
Facial sutures extend from the posterior to the anterior border. 
Eyes large and arched. Thorax long, of 16 to 20 segments; 
pleurae grooved and produced into long backwardly -directed 
spines. Pygidium very small, plate -like, its axis with 2 to 8 
segments. Middle Cambrian. Ex. P. davidia, Menevian; i?. bo- 
hemicus, Cambrian. 1 

Olenus (fig. 184). Body oval; head -shield larger than\ the 
pygidium, with a narrow border, and with genal spines ; glabella 
not reaching the anterior border, and not 
expanding in front, usually with three pairs 
of furrows ; facial sutures extend from the 
posterior margin (near the genal angle) to 
the front border ; eyes ^ little in front of 
the middle of the cheeks, and united to the 
front of the glabella by an eye-line. Thorax 
of from 12 to 16 (typically 14) segments; 
axis narrow, pleurae with short points. Yig. 184. Oknua caia- 
Pygidium small, with 3 or 4 segments rocietfjrora the Lingula 
indicated on the axis, and with entire Flags. Natural size, 
border. Lingula Flags to Tremadoc Beds. 

Ex. 0. gibhoaus, 0, cataractea, Lingula Flags. Parabolinaf Pellura, 
ParabolineUa, L&pUyplaatua, Eurycare, and Sphoarophthalmns are 
closely related to Oleniia, 

Gonocoryphe ( — Conocephalitea). Head -shield semicircular, 
with a furrow inside the border, with genal spines (not always 
preserved); axial furrows deep, glabella narrow in front and 
with 3 or 4 backwardly -directed furrows and a well-marked 
neck-furrow; free cheeks narrow; eyes absent. Facial sutures 
begin just witliin the genal angles, and cut the front margin. 
Hypostome convex, formed of a central oval portion sur- 
rounded by a narrow border. Thorax with 14 or 15 segments; 
pleuras grooved. Pygidium small, margin entire, axis with from 
2 to 8 segments. Lower Cambrian to Tremadoc Beds. Ex. 
O. lyeUi^ C. avlzeri. Lower Cambrian. 

Angelina. Body oval. Head-shield with long genal spines, 
glabella parabolic, writhout furrows; eyes small, near the middle 
of the cheeks. Thorax with 14 or 16 segments, pleur® faceted. 
Pygidium short, margin provided with two teeth, axis of 4 or 6 
segments. Tremadoc Beds, Ex. A. aedgwiohL 
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Galymene (figs. 174, 176). Head-sliield semicircular, genal 
angles rounded, occasionally pointed; glabella inflated, broadest 
beliind, with three pairs of lateral furrows separating throe 
globular lobes on each side. Eyes small, prominent. Facial 
sutures e xtend ing from the gonial angles to the anterior border, 
where they are connected by a transverse suture below the 
margin. Thorax of 13 segments, axis prominent, pleurae grooved 
and faceted. Pygidiiim with 6 to 11 segments, margin entire. 
Arenig to Ujiper Ludlow. Ex. C. tuherculatay Weiilock Lime- 
stono. 

Homalonotus (fig. 185). Body large, elongated, with in- 
distinct trilobation. Head-shield broad, genal angles rounded, 
furrows on the glabella indistinct or absent. Eyes small. Facial 
suture pas.sing from the genal angles tt^ the front margin, and 
often continuous in front. Thorax with 13 segments; axis wide, 
not well marked. Pygidium triangular, axis with 10 to 14 seg- 
ments. Arenig to Devonian. Ex. H. delphinocephalm, Wenlock 
Beds; H. bisulcat'ns, Ordovician, 

Ogygia. Body oval, nearly flat. Head-shield largt‘, semi- 
circular, with a flattened border; glabella distinct, wider in 
front, with 4 or 5 latt^ral furrows. Eyes large. Facial sutures 
pass from the posterior border to the front margin, and are 
generally continuous at the margin. Free cheeks larger. Hypo- 
storae not notched. Thorax of 8 segments, axis narrow, distinct; 
plouj'a^ grooved, usually with pointed ends. Pygidium large, 
semicircular, margin entire, axi.s of numerous segments. Tre- 
madoc to Llandeilo Beds. Ex, 0. buchiy Llaridoilo Beds. 

Asaphus (figs. 177, 186). Body oval, surface smooth or with 
striae. Head-shield largo, semicircular with a flattened border, 
genal angles rounded or spinose; glabella indistinctly defined, 
wide in front, with indistinct lateral furrows. Eyes large. Facial 
sutures pass from the posterior to the anterior margin and are 
generally continuous at the front margin. Free cheeks large. 
Hypos tome notched posteriorly. Thorax formed of 8 segments, 
axis rather broad, pleurae obliquely grooved, with rounded 
extremities. Pygidium of about the same size as the head, 
rounded, formed of numerous segments ; margin entire. Trema- 
doc to Bala Beds. Ex. A. powisi, A. tyrannus, Llandeilo. 
Sub-genus Asaphelliis; hypo.stome not notched. Tremadoc Bed.s. 
Fx. A, homfrayi. 
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nisenus. Body oval, convex. Head-shield large, semicircular; 
glabella indistinctly limited except near the posterior end, with- 


Fig. 185. Homalonotus ddphtnocephalus, Silurian. Natural size. (From 
Nicholson.) 

Fig. 186. Aaaphus tyrannua, from the Llandeilo Beds, x J. 


out furrows externally. Eyes remote from one another. Facial 
sutures commence on the posterior border, cut the anterior 
border in front of the eye, and unite on the inferior surface. 
Free cheeks small. Thorax with usually 10 segments, axis 
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broad, pleurae neither grooved nor ridged. Pygidium large, 
eemicircular, axis indistinct, segments not visible externally. 
Arenig to Wenlock. Ex. I. daviai, /. bowmannit Bala Beds. 

Cyclopyge { = JEglina) (fig. 176). Head-shield large; glabella 
large, convex, projecting beyond the margin in front. Cheeks 
narrow; eyes very large, occupying nearly all the free cheeks. 
Facial sutures discontinuous, close to the glabella. Thorax with 
6 or 6 segments, axis broad, pleurae grooved. Pygidium rounded, 
axis short. Arenig to Bala Beds. Ex. C. hinodosa, Arenig Beds. 

Bronteus ( = Ooldiua). Head -shield large, semicircular, genal 
angles pointed. Glabella expanding rapidly in front, with 
3 lateral furrows in some species, none in others. Facial sutures 
start from the posterior border and are discontinuous in front. 
Free cheeks large; eyes crescentic, j^aced near the posterior 
border. Thorax with 10 segments, pleura? ridged. Pygidium very 
large, fan-shaped ; axis very short ; lateral lobes large, with radiat- 
ing grooves. Bala Beds to Devonian. Ex. B.J?o6eKi/er, Devonian. 

Harpes. Form similar to Trinucleua, but border of head- 
shield broader, finely punctate, and extended posteriorly to 
near the end of the thorax instead of bearing narrow genal 
spines. Glabella short, convex, not expanded in front. Eyes 
consist of 2 or 3 lenses, and are usually joined to the front part 
of glabella by an eye-line. Thorax with 22 to 29 segments; 
axis narrow, pleurae long, grooved. Ordovician to Devonian. 
Ex. H. ungula, Ordovician. 

Phacops. Head-shield nearly semicircular; glabella promi- 
nent, broadest in front, with 3 or 4 furrows, which are sometimes 
indistinct; facial sutures commencing on the lateral borders of 
the cheeks in front of the genal angle, and continuous in front 
of the glabella. Eyes generally large, formed of large distinct 
lenses. Thorax with 11 segments, pleurae grooved. Pygidium 
variable. Ordovician to Devonian. 

Phacops, as defined above, may be divided into : 

Phacops (restricted): glabella inflated and expanded in front, 
with the two anterior furrows obscure. Eyes large. No genal 
spines. Silurian and Devonian. Ex. P. stokesi, Silurian. 

Trimerocepkalua : glabella furrows obscure or absent. Eyes 
small. No genal spines. Devonian. Ex. T. Imma, 

A caste: glabella not much expanded in front, all the furrows 
distinct. Ordovician and Silurian. Ex. A. dotmingicB, Silurian. 

24-2 
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(^hasjnopft' glab(‘lla greatly expanded in front, two antoior 
fjirruws large, two poKterior very small. With genal spines. 
Ordovieinn. K\. C. vonophthalmus, Bala Beds. 

l)alfnanffcf< ' glabella not inueh expanded in front, all tin- 
furrows distinct. Ry(‘s large. Oenal spines long. Phame oft|('ii 
prodneed inbj s[anes. Silurian. Rx. D. caudatiii<f Silurian. I 



Fig. 1S7. 



Fig. 187, ( 'hci run/s in Silurian Natural size. (From NicholBui after 
Barrandc’.) 

Fig. 188. /or6m, VVenlock Shales, x2. (AftiM- Whittarcl.) 


Ghelrurus (fig. 187). Head-shield seniieireular, genal angles 
pointed or with spines; glabella convex, oblong or ovoid, with 
tliree pairs of furrows which are soini^tiines continuous across, 
the last pair uniting with the neck-furrow. Facial sutures 
continuous in front and ending on tin; external margins. Free 
cheeks small ; eye.s prominent. Thorax with usually 1 1 segments, 
jileiira^ grooved, and produ(u‘d into spines. Pygidiurn small, 
with 4 segments, lateral lobes with baekwardly-directed spines. 
'rnMiiadoc to Ik'vonian. Ex. 0. articulatus, Devonian; C, bimu- 
cronatiifi, Bala io Ludlow Beds; C. juvenis, Bala Beds. 
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Deiphon (tig. 188). Glabella globular or ovoid without fur- 
rows. Fixed cheeks forming two long curved s})ines. Free 
cheeks small, subtriangular. Thorax with 9 segments; plcnira^ 
in the fonri of free spines. I'ygidiuin short, o segments, pro- 
longed into two spines on each side. Llandovery and Wenlock. 
Kx. D. jorbesl. 

Sphserexochus . (Jlabella large, spheroidal, with 3 pairs of 
furrows —the two anterior indistinct, the posterior curving 
backwards and joining the deep neck-furrow. Che(*ks small; 
tjyc's small, near the axial furrow; facial suture starts from the 
genal angle. Thorax with 10 segments; pleurae without grooves, 
with rounded ends. Pygidium small, with 3 sc'gments. Ordo- 
vician and Silurian. Ex. >S\ miniSy Wenlock l^imc^stone. 

Staurocephalus. Glabella with a#sphericaf lobe projecting 
in front of the checks; the remainder of the glabella narrow and 
c> lindrical with 2 pairs of furrows and a deep ncck-fuiTow. 
(iieeks very convex, with a flat border. Facial siitme starts 
from the lateral margin and (‘uts tiie front margin. Eyes on 
sliilk^. 'liiorax with 10 segments; plenraj ridged, produced into 
sjjines. I*\gidium small, of 4 si'gments, with pleiu'a^ produced 
into spines. Bala to Wenlock Linusstone. Ex. S, murchi soni , 
W enloc'k Limi'stone. 

Encrinurus. Head -shield covered with tubi‘rcies; with a 
Hat border, and pointed genal angles; glabella jiynform, con- 
Huciit with the border in front, its furrows indistinet or absent; 
eyes .small, on short jieduneles. Facial sutures eontiniious m 
front, ending just in front of the genal angles. Free cheeks 
narrow. Thorax with 11 similar segments, pleui'ae ridged. 
Pygidium narrow, triangular, with many segments in the axis, 
with 0 to 12 pleura* bent backw ards and diverging from the axis. 
Bala to Upper Jjudlow'. Ex. E. punctatunj W'enlock Limestone. 

Cybele. Similar to Encrinurus, Three pairs of more distinct 
glabella f»jrrow's; border continuous in front of the glabella; 
genal angles usually rounded; facial sutures continuous in front. 
Thorax with 12 segments; pleurae of the first 5 with blunt ends, 
those of the remaining 7 produced into spines. Pygidium with 
4 or 5 pleurae wdiich bend sharply backwards and converge 
towards the axis. Ordovician. Ex. C. verrucosa, Bala Beds. 

Llchas. Test covered with tubercles. Head-shield convex, 
relatively small, with genal spines. Glabella broad, with a 
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central raised part, furrows directed backwards. Facial sutures 
pass from the posterior to the anterior border. Cheeks and eyes 
small. Thorax with 9 or 10 segments; pleurae grooved, ending 
in rather long spines. Pygidium large, showing 2 or 3 segments, 
lateral parts produced into spines. Llandeilo to Wenlock. 
Ex. L. anglicvs, Wenlock. 

Acldaspis (hg. 189). Head-shield broad, its trilobation hot 
well marked, with genal spines, and usually with spines at ihe 
margin of the head ; glabella with a pair of longitudinal furrows 
parallel to the axial fiurows, and with two or three lateml 
furrows. F acial sutures start from the posterior margin j ust withm 



Fig. 189. Acidaapia prevosti, from the Silurian. Head-shield. (After 
Barrande.) 1, 2, 3, first, second, and third glabella furrows (the first 
usually indistinct); a, central part of the glabella; c — h — n, innes’ furrow 
of glabella; c-^y, neck-furrow; d — v — x, axial furrow; k — x, fixed cheek; 
Of eye; o — n, eye-line; p, genal spines; spines from neck-ring; r, neck- 
ring; 8 — s', facial suture; y, spines. Enlarged. 

the genal angle and cut the front margin. Free cheeks large. 
Eyes connected with the glabella by an eye-line. Thorax with 
9 or 10 segments, pleuras with ridges produced into long spines. 
Pygidium small, with long spines. Llandeilo Beds to Devonian. 
Ex. A, barrandeif A. brightiy Wenlock. 

PhllUpsla (fig. 190 B — E). Body oval* glabella with nearly 
parallel sides, with 3 or 4 narrow lateral furrows, of which the 
posterior one curves backwards and joins the deep neck-furrow, 
thus cutting off a basal lobe. Facial sutures cut the posterior 
border obliquely, and the anterior border in front of the eye. 
Free cheeks large; eyes large, reniform. Thorax with 9 segments, 
pleurae grooved. Pygidium semicircular, with 12 to 18 seg- 
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rnents, margin entire. Devonieui to Permian. Ex. P. derhienaist 
Carboniferous. 

Proetus. Closely allied to PhiUipaia but with fewer segments 
in the pygidium. Ordovician to Permian, chiefly Devonian. 
Ex. P. fletcheri, Wenlock. 




Fig. 190. A, Griffithides globicepa. Carboniferous Limestone. B — E, Phil- 
lipsia derbienais. Carboniferous IJmestone; D, hypostome; E, thoracic 
segment. (From Nicholson, after Woodward.) x IJ. 

Grlflflthldes (fig, 190 A). Body oval; glabella with inflated 
basal lobes cut off by the posterior furrow, and without other 
lateral furrows; main part of glabella pyriform; eyes rather 
small. Thorax with 9 segments. Pygidium rounded, with about 
1 3 segments. Carboniferous Limestone. Ex. 0. seminiferus. 

DistribiUion of the l^rilobita 

The Trilobites are confined to the Palasozoic period, and 
form one of the most important and striking features in the 
faunas of the Lower PalsBozoic deposits. They occur first 
in the Lower Cambrian Beds, and reach their maximum 
in the Ordovician. In the Silurian, Trilobites are still 
abundant, but become less important in the Devonian. Only 
one family survives from the Devonian into the Carboniferous 
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and is represented by four or five genera only. Trilobites 
have been found in the Permian of Sieily, the Crimea, the 
United States, China, Timor and Western Australia. 
Already in th(‘ Cambrian period the Trilobites were repre- 


sented by a considerable variety of forms, showing that even 
then the group must have been of considerable antiqujty, 
but at present no traces of the ancestors of the Cambrian 
forms have been found. It is in the Cambrian System that 
we meet with the largest, as well as the smallest Trilobites, 
e.g. Paradoxides and Agnostiis. As a whole, it may be said 
that the Trilobites which are confined to the Cambriaii 


period are characterised by the possession of a large number 
of thoracic segments, and of a small pygidium (figs. 182, 
183); whereas, in the Ordovician, most of the characteristic 
genera have fewer segments in the thorax and possess large 
pygidia (fig. 186). 

The stratigraphical distribution of the more important 
genera is shown below. 


Lower Cambrian. (Characterised especially b}^ OlmeUus and 
its allies {Mesonacis, Holmia, Callavia). Agnostus, MicrodisciiSj 
Redlichiaf etc. 

Middle Cambrian. Distinguished by Paradoxides. Other 
common forms are AgnoatuSy Microdiacua, Solenophuray Centro- 
pleura, ConocorypheyArionelluSy Sao, EllipaocepkaluSy Ogygiopsia. 

Upper Cambrian. Characterised by Olenus and its allies 
[Parabolina, Parabolinella, Sphoerophthalmus. Peltura, Ctenopyge^ 
TriarthrtLs), Dikelocephalusy Niobe, Anacheirurus, Angelina, 
Asaphdlus, Orometopua, Shumardia. 

Ordovician. Agnostv^, Ampyx, Tnnucleua, Ogygia, Aaaphua, 
Illasnua, Cyclopyge, Chaarnops, Calyrnene, Cyhele, Lichaa. Ogygia, 
Aaaphua, Trinucleua and Ampyx are abundant. 

Silurian. Calyrnene, HomaUmotua, lllamua, Phmopa, Dal- 
manitea, Acaate, Cheirurua, Deiphon, SphoSfexochuSy Encrinurua, 
Acidaapis, Proelua, Lichaa. Calyrnene and Phaoopa are particu- 
larly abundant. 
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Devonian. HomalonotuSy Bronteus, Phacops, Trimerocephalm, 
CryphcBua, Cheirurus, Proetua. 

Carboniferous. PhiUipaia, GriffithideSt Brachynietopm. 

Permian. Phillipaia {Neophillipsia), Proetua {Neoproetm.) 

SUB-CLASS 11. BRANCHIOPODA 

The Branchiopoda include the water-fleas (Daphnia, etc.) 
and other forms. The body, except in one group, is distinctly 
segmented, and often the greater part, or sometimes the 
whole, is covered by a carapace which may be shield- like, 
as in A pus, or in the form of a bivalved shell resembling a 
lamellibranch, as in Estheria (fig. Iftl); in sdme forms there 
is no carapace. The number of segments in the trunk varies 
very widely, there being in some cases as many as 42 ; but 
no satisfactory differentiation of these segments into thorax 
and abdomen can be recognised. 

On the head there are generally two pairs of antennas, one 
of mandibles, and one or two of maxillae; the maxillae are 
small and in some cases the second pair are absent. The 
trunk bears several j)airs of appendages which are generally 
uniform in structure and of the pbyllopod type; they are 
flattened and leaf-like and serve in swimming, feeding and 
respiration; their basal enditcs function as jaws (gnatho- 
bases). Some of the posterior segments of the trunk may 
be without appendages. The last segment of the body (the 
telson) generally bears a caudal fork, having the form of a 
pair of spine-like or plate-like processes or of jointed fila- 
ments. A pair of compound eyes are usually present, and 
often also a simple unpaired median eye; the former are 
usually sessile, but in some cases are borne on movable 
stalks. 

The Branchiopoda live mainly in fresh water, but some 
are found in the sea, in salt lakes, and in brackish water. 
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Only a few genera are found fossil. The group is divided 
into four Orders, (1) the Anostraca, (2) the Notostraca, 
(3) the Conchostraca, (4) the Cladocera. The first three 
Orders are often grouped together as the Phyllopoda. The 
Cladocera are not definitely known as fossils. 


Order 1. Anostraca. The body is elongate and consists [of 
numerous segments. There is no carapace. The paired eyes 
stalked. The antemiae are not biramous. A species which ap- 
pears to belong to the living genus Artemia has been found 
in the Oligocene of the Isle of Wight. Other genera whici^ 
may belong to tliis Order occur in the Middle Cambrian of, 
British Columbia. Lcpidocaris, from the Old Red Sandstone of 
Aberdeenshire, is closel;;^' allied to the Anostraca, but differs 
(1) in being without stalked eyes, (2) the antennae are large 
and biramous, (3) the clasping organ in the male is developed 
on the first maxillae instead of on the antennae, (4) the trunk 
limbs are differentiated into two series, the first tliree being 
of the phyllopod type, the last eight biramous. 

Order 2. Notostraca. Carapace m the form of a dorsal 
shield covering the anterior part of the trunk. The antennules 
and antennae are much reduced. Eyes sessile and close together. 
Caudal fork consists of jointed filaments. The living form Apus 
has been recorded from the Permian of Oklahoma and from the 
Trias of Alsace. Lepidurus has been identifi(^d in the Trias of 
South Africa. The earliest representative of the Order is 
ProtocariSf which resembles Apvs and is found in the Lower 
Cambrian of North America. A few other genera 
occur in the Middle Cambrian of British 
Columbia. 

Order 3. Gonchostraca. Carapace forming 
a bivalved shell covering the entire body. Eyes 
sessile. Antennae large and biramous. 

The principal genus is Estheria (fig. 191 ) in 
which the valves are thin, homy; ovate, oblong 
or quadrilateral, united at the straight dorsal border ; the surface 
is covered with concentric ridges or striae. Old Red Sandstone, 
Coal Measures, Permian, Trias, Weolden, Recent. Lives in fresh 
or rarely in brackish water. 



Fig. 191. Estheria 
minuta, from the 
TriaH, X 3. 
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SUB-CLASS III. OSTRACODA 

The Ostracods (fig. 192) are indistinctly segmented and 
generally of minute size. The^ body is usually compressed 
laterally, and is completely enclosed in a bivalved carapace, 
which may be horny or calcareous. One valve is placed on 
each side of the animal, and the two valves are joined 
together dorsally by an elastic ligament which serves to 
open the shell; sometimes a hinge is formed by means of 
interlocking teeth and ridges; an adductor muscle passes 



Fig. 192. Lateral view of Cypria Candida. (After Zenker.) 1, antennules; 
2, antennae; 3, mandibles; 4, first maxillae; 5, second maxillae; 6, 7, first 
and second pairs of legs; 8, tail; 9, eye. Enlarged. 

from the interior of one valve to the other and by its con- 
traction the shell is closed ; usually the muscular impression 
(jan be seen from the outside. There are seven pairs of 
appendages, which can be protruded when the shell is 
opened. In some of the marine forms the shell is notched 
anteriorly so as to allow the antennae to pass through when 
the shell is closed. The head carries two pairs of large an- 
tennae which are used for locomotion, one pair of mandibles, 
and two of maxillae; the mandibles have a palp, usually 
large, which is not present in the Branchiopoda. The trunk 
has two pairs of appendages, which are not of the phyllopod 
type ; the posterior part is without appendages and terminates 
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in a caudal fork. A simple unpaired median eye is usually 
prc'sent and sometimes lateral compound eyes also. Respira- 
tion takes place by means of the general surface of the body. 
The carapace is in almost all cases the only part which occurvS 
fossil, but specimens of Palceocypris with the appendages 
preserved have been found in the Ck)al Measures ofiSt 
Etienne. The surface of the carapace may bc^ smooth \ or 
variously ornamented. \ 


Leperdltia. Carapace thick, smooth, convex, sub -oblong, 'yi 
little higher po.st-eriorly. The right valve larger than the left, 
and overlapping its ventral edge. Hiuge-line straight; ventral 
margin roiindect. There a small tubercle (‘eye-spot’) placed 
anteriorly near the hinge; and posterior to it is a circular 
muscular imprint, sometimes visible on the exterior. Ordo- 
vician to Devonian. Ex. L, hiaingeri, Silurian. 

Primitla. Carapace generally equivalve, convex, oblong or 
ovate. Hinge-line straight. Each valve has a transverse sulcus 
which starts from the hinge-lme. Ordovicnan to Permian. Ex. 
F. strangulata, Bala Beds. 

Beyrichla (fig. 193). Carapace elongated, inflated, posterior 
border a little liigher than the anterior; dorsal border straight, 
ventral border semicircular. Two or thre^e 


large furrow s pass from the dorsal towards 
the' ventral edge; the parts between thc^ 
furrows are convex and often tuberculate, 




the middle jiart being the smallest. Silurian 


and Devonian. Ex. jy. ^/cedent, Llandovery. 

Entomis. Carapace equivalve, almond- {Tvt- 

shaped, with a deep transverse fvurow Bedl“ThTfowe^“ligure 
which passes from the dorsal border (a shows the dorsal aspect 
little jn front of the middle) towards the ofthe united valves. x2. 


ventral border. Surface smooth or with 


raised lines. Anterior margin notched for the passage of the 
antennae. Silurian to Permian. Ex. E. tuberoaa, Silurian. 

Cythere, Shell oblong-ovate or subquadrate, highest in 
front ; smooth or ornamented with pits, spines, or ridges. Hinge 
with teeth anteriorly and posteriorly, Permian to present day 
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(chiefly Cretaceous and later). Ex. C. sir iato -punctata , Eocene; 
C. punctata. Pliocene. 

Gypris (fig. 192). Carapace thin, smooth or punctate, kidney- 
shaped or oval; ventral edge often concave. Left valve the 
larger. Hinge without teeth. Tertiary to present day. Fresh 
water. Ex. C. faba, Miocene ; C. gibba, Oligocene to present day. 

Gypridea. Valves ovate -oblong, convex in the middle, 
broad at the anterior third, narrower behind; with a notch at 
the anterior ventral angle behind a beak-like process. Surface 
smooth, punctate, or tuberculate. Hinge-margin straight, along 
the middle third of the dorsal edge. Left valve the larger. 
Purbeck, Wealden, and Oligocene. Fresh water. Ex. C. valden- 
sis, Wealden Beds, etc. 


Distribution of the Ostracoda 

The Ostraoods have a very wide distribution at the present 
day; many forms are marine, and some are abundant in 
fresh water. The marine forms often occur in shoals ; some 
are pelagic, but others live on the seafloor and are more 
abundant in shallow than in deep water, only fifty- two 
species being found beyond the 500 fathom line. 

The fossil forms are very numerous, the earliest occurring 
in the Upper Cambrian. Leperditia, Primitia, and Beyrichia 
are abundant in the Ordovician and Silurian; ErUomis in 
the Devonian; and Cypridina and Bairdia in the Carboni- 
ferous. Cypridea is common in the Purbeck and Wealden 
Beds ; and Cythere in the Tertiary formations. 


SUB-CLASS V. CIRRIPEDIA 

The Cirripedes include the barnacles, acorn-shells, etc. — 
forms which differ considerably in appearance from the 
other crustaceans and were for a long time regarded as 
molluscs. The body is completely enclosed in a ‘mantle’ 
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formed by a fold of the skin, which commonly secretes a 
calcareous shell. The animal, in the adult state, is fixed 
to a foreign object by the anterior end of the head, either 
directly or by means of a muscular peduncle. The seg- 
mentation of the body is indistinct. The head bears on€> or 
two pairs of antennae (the second pair usually absent in jthe 




Fig. 194. Fig. 195. 

Fig. 194. Lepaa aiutrcUia, Recent, a, scutum; tergum; c, carina; 
df peduncle. Natural size, (After Darwin.) 

Fig. 196. Prov&rruca vinculum^ Upper Chalk (Senonian). c. carina; 
c.l. carinal latus; r. rostrum; r.l. rostral latus; m.s. movable scutum; 
f.8. fixed scutum ; m.t. movable tergum ; /.f. fixed tergum. (After Withers.) 

adult), one pair of mandibles, and two pairs of maxillae. 
The trunk has usually six pairs of biramous feathery limbs 
(or 'cirri’) which serve for collecting food. The posterior 
part of the trunk (abdomen) is much reduced and without 
appendages. Heart and vascular system are absent; nearly 
all forms are hermaphrodite. The shell consists of several 
pieces, the number and arrangement of which are of great 
systematic importance ; in Lepas (which possesses a peduncle) 
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there are five, two are placed on each side of the body, 
those near the peduncle being termed the scvta (fig. 194, a), 
those at the upper end the terga (6), and there is also one 
unpaired part placed dorsally, the cariria (c). In some 
genera the peduncle is covered by rows of scale-like plates. 
Bahmis has no stalk ; its shell consists of a tube or truncated 
cone formed of six pieces, at the top of which the scuta and 
terga are placed and form an operculum. In Cirripedes in 
which a peduncle is present the remainder of the body is 
known as the capitulum. 

Distribution of the Ctrripedia 

The Cirripedes are all marine, and the greater number are 
found in shallow water, particularly near the coasts, Balanus 
being especially characteristic of littoral regions. At depths 
greater than 1000 fathoms, only two genera, Scalpellum and 
VerrucAi, have been found, and these are not confined to 
deep water. 

The earliest undoubted CHrripedes at present known is 
Prcdepas from the Middle Carboniferous of the Donez and 
Kusnetzk basins of Russia,^ In England the earliest form 
is Eolepas which appears in the Rhaetic and continues into 
the Upper Jurassic. In addition to this genus, Archoeolepas 
and a few others are found in the Jurassic . In the Cretaceous 
there are various stalked Cirripedes such as Zeugmatokpas, 
Cdlantica, CretiscalpeUuniy Scalpellum (Arcoacalpellum, Virgi- 
scalpellum) and Stramentum {^LorictUa), From the Car- 
boniferous t-o the Lower Cretaceous all the Cirripedes are 
stalked forms. It is not until the Upper Cretaceous that we 

^ Sobalanuft from the Upper Ordovician, Hercokpas from the Upper 
Silurian, and Protobalanus and PalcEocjeusia from the Middle Devonian 
have been regarded as Cirripedes, but their relationship to this group is 
far from being established. (See also p. 186 ). 
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find sessile Cirripedes, represented by the genera Proverruca, 
Verruca, Pycnolepas, Rrachylcpas and Catophragrnus [Pachy- 
diadcjma). There is evidence to shoA^ tliat three separate 
groups of sessile Cirripedes have been derived independently 
from stalked forms. Proverruca, from the Chalk (fig. 195), 
is of interest since it forms a link between the stalkjcd 
Scalpellidae and the sessile V'errucida*. In the Tertiary Cirti- 
pcdes are more numerous than in the Mesozoic. Balanns 
and Lepafi appear in the Eocene. Mitella { = Pollicipes) ip 
not known for certain as a fossil. \ 


SUB-CLASS VI. MALACOSTRACA 

The Malacostraca are usually of larger size than the Crustacea 
belonging to the four preceding groups. With the exception 
of the Leptostraca, the number of segments is constant, 
there being eight in the thorax, and si\ in the abdomen 
(not including the telson), making altogether twenty 8(5g- 
ments in the body. The abdomen is clearly marked off from 
the thorax by the character of the appendages. In many 
cases the development is direct, the young having the same 
or nearly the same form as the parent, but usually larval 
stages occur; the principal larval form is the zoaea, but a 
nauplius stage may also occur. 

In many groups of the Malacostraca a dorsal shield or 
carapace is present, and usually coalesces with the terga of 
some or all of the thoracic segments (fig. 203,6 — c). The telson 
(c) — a median plate at the end of the abdomen — does not 
terminate in a caudal fork except in the Leptostraca. Each 
segment of the body, except the telson, usually carries a pair 
of appendages. Th(i antennules (unlike those in the preceding 
groups) are biramous. In some of the Malacostraca the 
thoracic appendages are all biramous; but often, with the 
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exception of some of the anterior appendages, they are 
uniramous, the exopodites being absent. One or more (often 
three) of the anterior appendages of the thorax are modified 
so as to function as jaws, and are known as maxillipedes ; 
the remainder of the thoracic appendages are used in loco- 
motion. The appendages of the abdomen are biramous; the 
first five pairs are swimming legs (pleopods); the last pair 
(the uropods, fig. 203,/) are flattened and commonly form 
with the telson a tail-fan. In the Malacostraca the position 
of the genital apertures is constant (p. 351). A pair of 
compound eyes are usually present. Calcareous ossicles are 
developed in the stomach forming Si ‘gastric mill’. 

There are five Orders of the Malacostraca: (1) Lepto- 
straca, (2) Syncarida, (3) Peracarida, (4) Eucarida, (5) Hop- 
locarida. 

ORDER I. LEPTOSTRACA (PH YLLOOARIDA) 

The Leptostraca differ in several respects from all the other 
Orders of the Malacostraca, and possess characters which 
connect them with the Bran chio pods. Only four genera are 
now hving, of which the commonest is Nebalia ; they are 
small shrimi)-like Crustacea, with the body laterally com- 
pressed. A large bivalved carapace (fig. 196, m) covers the 
head, the thorax, and some of the abdominal segments, but 
is united to the head only; the two valves are connected 
by an adductor muscle (p) just as is the case in the Ostracods 
and many Branchiopods. In front of the carapace is a 
movable plate or rostrum (a). There are eight segments in 
the thorax (r-i), seven in the abdomen (u-l), and a telson 
carrying two pointed processes — the caudal fork (1). There are 
nineteen pairs of appendages, as in the Malacostraca; the 
head bears the antennules (c) and the antennae (d), one pair of 
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mandibles (w), two of maxillae {q, o); on the thorax there are 
eight similar pairs of limbs (/) which are leaf-like and re- 
semble those of Branchiopods; the abdomen has six pairs of 
appendages, the first four being large biramous swimming 



Fig. 196, Paron-cftaiia ioTw/ipes, Recent. (After Sara.) x ID. a, rostrum; 
6, eye; c, antennule; d, antenna; e, mandibular pulp; /, last thoracic 
leg; g, first abdominal leg; A, it, rudimentary limbs of fifth and sixth 
abdominal segments; 1, one half of the caudal fork; m, cephalic part 
of carapace; w, mandible; o, second maxilla; p, adductor muscle of 
carapace; q, first maxiUa; r, first segment of thorax; s, ovary; t, last 
segment of thorax; u, first abdominal segment. 


(s')? fhe last two small and uniramous (h, Ic). The last 
abdominal segment is without appendages. The eyes are com- 
pound and stalked. The mandible bears a long) three -jointed 
palp (e). The anus opens on the telson between the two 
branches of the caudal fork. 

The Leptostraca agree with the Malacostraca in having 
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the abdomen and its appendages clearly marked off from 
the thorax; in the position of the genital apertures; in 
possessing eight segments in the thorax ; in having nineteen 
pairs of ap]:)endages ; and in the occurrence of a masticatory 
stomach. They differ from the Malacostraca in the bivalved 
carapace with an adductor muscle ; in the possession of leaf- 
like thoracic legs, of seven abdominal segments, and a 
caudal fork. From most of the Malacostraca they are 
further distinguished by the presence of a movable rostrum, 
and by all the segments of the thorax being free. The group 
of the Malacostraca to which the Leptostraca seem to be 
most nearly allied is the. Mysid® — a family of*the Mysidacea 
(p.391). 

In the characters of the carapace and of the thoracic 
k‘gs, and in the presence of a caudal fork, the Leptostraca 
n^semble the Branchiopoda. But they differ from them in 
the clear separation of the thorax from the abdomen; in 
the possession of a rostrum and a mandibular palp ; and in 
the long antennules. Stalked eyes are found in some 
Branchiopoda and in many Malacostraca. 

The Leptostraca are clearly generalised types, and are 
probably to be regarded as the last survivors of a primitive 
group of Crustacea. No representatives of the Order have, 
however, yet been discovered in post-Triassic rocks; but a 
number of Crustacea which closely resemble the living 
Leptostraca in the form of the body, with in some cases a 
movable rostrum, are found in the Pala^ozoic formations; 
they differ, however, in being much larger, and, usually, in 
the caudal fork consisting of more than two spine-hke pro- 
cesses. Except in the genus Hymenocaris the appendages 
of these Palaeozoic forms an? almost unknown, and con- 
sequently it is difficult to determine their affinities satis- 
factorily. Masticatory organs in the stomach are stated to 
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occur in some of the fossil forms. Some of the principal 
Palasozoic genera are described below. 

Hymenocarls (fig. 197). Carapace semi-oval, smooth, not 
bivalved. Eight tnmk-segments exposed, with four to six 
caudal spines. Lingula Flags. Ex. H. vermicanda. 

Geratlocaris . Carapace bivalved, often marked with stjiaD, 
sub-oval, narrow in front, truncated behind and with a lanyieo- 
late rostrum in front. Thorax and abdomen formed of fourijeen 
or more segments, the first seven or more being covered by 'the 



Fig. 197. Fig. 198. 


Fig. 197. Hymenocaris vermicauda, Lin^vda, Yhgui. x^. 

Fig. 198. Caryocaria curvilatua. Lower Ordovician. Restoration. Natural 
size. (After Ruedemann.) 

carapace; telson long and pointed, with two lateral spines. 
Tremodoc Beds to Upper Silurian. Ex. (J. slygia^ C. papilioy 
Ludlow Beds. 

Caryocaris (fig. 198). Carapace bivalve.d, pod-like, narrow, 
smooth, rounded at one end, truncated at the other. Arenig 
Rocks. Ex. C. wrighti. 

Dithyrocaris. Carapace large, bivalved, with a narrow, 
anterior notch; rostrum unknown. Each valve semi-oval, trun- 
cated behind, with a median longitudinal ridge; another ridge 
at the dorsal margin where the valves join. Surface often with 
pits or granules. Exposed part of abdomen short, with a narrow, 
sharply -pointed telson bearing on each side a spine -like ap- 
pendage. Devonian and Carboniferous. Ex. D. colei. Carboni- 
ferous. 

Disclnocaris. Carapace sub-circular, slightly convex, formed 
of one piece with a notch in front in which the triangular 
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rostrum is placed. Surface with concentric linear ridges. 
Silurian. Ex. D. broimiana, Llandove^ry. 

Aptychopsis. Similar to thci last, but carapace divided into 
two parts by a mecLan sutui»e which starts from the rostral 
notch. Silurian. Ex. A. lapworthi, Llandovery. 

Distribution of the Leptostraca 

The Leptostraca are all marine, and live mainly in shallow 
water or at moderate depths. In Britain the earliest repre- 
sentative is Hymenocaris, found in the Lingula Flags; 
Ceratiocaris appears in the Tremadoc Beds, but is most 
abundant in the Silurian. Caryocaris is eharapteristic of the 
Arenig Rocks. Aptychopsis and Discmocmis occur in the 
Silurian. Echinocaris and Nahemris are found in the 
Devonian ; Dithyrocaris in the Carboniferous ; and Paulocaris 
in the Permian. Aspidocaris (similar to Discinocaris), and 
Austriocaris have been recorded from the Trias. 

OKDBK JI. SYNCARIDA 

The Syncarida are a small group of primitive Malacostraca, 
the‘ living representatives of which arc found in fresh water 
in Tasmania, Victoria and Europe, and belong to four 
genera of which the best knowui is Anasjndes (fig. 199). 
The body is elongated and without a carapace, and is 
remarkable for the fact that all th(‘ thoracic^ segments are 
distinct, but the first is fused with the lu^ad. All the thoracic 
legs are similar in general character, and all, except the last 
one or two, are biramous; their coxopodites bear externally 
two rows of plate-like gills (fig. 172, ep), but these have not 
been found in fossil specimens. The abdomen is large, and 
the first five pairs of appendages consist of long, many- 
jointed exopodites and small endopodites; the appendages 
of the sixth segment form with the telson a tail-fan. 
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Fossil representative's of the Syncarida, closely resembling 
tlu^ living forms, are found in the ( WbonifeTons and Permian 
(h'posits ; tli(‘ geiK'ra Palcpocaris ( Pmananpidvs) and Amn- 
thotelson occur in the former, and Uronectes {- Garnjmmyx) 
in the latter. The j)rincipal feature in which PalceoQaris 
differs from the living Avmpidfs is in the short, wejlge- 
shaped first thoracic* segment which is bounded in fron^ by 
a groove. 



Fig. 190. Anaspuies taswania'. Recent. TaHOi a tua. c.^f. ‘cervical groove’; 
If, vm, Mpcond and eighth thoracic Homitea; 1, 6, first and sixth abdominal 
smnites. x II, (From Wood W'.i id, 1908.) 


ORDER TII. PERACARIDA 

The Peracarida are Crustacea in which a carapace may or 
may not be present, but when present it leaves not less than 
four of the thoracic segments free. Th(^ first thoracic segment 
is always fused with the head. The eyes may be either 
stalked or sessile. In the female a brood-pouch (fig. 2()0ybd.p.)^ 
for the protection of the eggs and the young, is formed by 
overlapping plates known as oostegites which are attached 
to the basal part (coxopodite) of some or all of the thoracic 
limbs. The Peracarida are divided into (1) Mysidacea, 
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(2) Cumacea, (3) Tanaidacea, (4) Isopoda, (5) Amphipoda. 
Of these sub-orders the Cumacea and Tanaidacea are not 
known as fossils. 

SUB-ORDER 1. M YSIDACKA 

A carapace is present and covers the greater part of the 
thorax (fig. 200), but does not exDalesce dorsally with more 
than three of the thoracic s(‘ginents, so that at least five 



Fig. 200. Mysis reUcia, Rccont. bd.p. brood pouch; tnd.gr. mandibular 
groove; M(t. statoeyst. (After Sarn.) 


segments remain free. Tlie eyes, when present, are stalked 
The thoracic limbs, except sometimes the first and second 
pairs, are biramous, the exopodites being used in swimming ; 
the first and stniond pairs of these limbs are modified as 
maxillipedes. A tail-fan is formed by the lamellar a|.)pen- 
dages of the last abdominal segment. 

Living Mysidacea, with a few exco])tions, are marine, and 
many of them are pelagic. The fossil forms which have been 
referred to this group are found mainly in the Carboniferous 
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rocks, especially in the south of Scotland where they are 
sometimes numerous ; the principal genera are Pygocephalus, 
Anthrapalcemon^ Pseudogalathea, Crangopsis (fig. 201), and 
Tealliocaris. Schimperella from the Trias, Dollocaris and 
Kilianicaris from the Callovian, and Francocaris from the 



Fig. 201 . C rangopsis socialis, C&Thoniferom. (After l^cach.) al, antennule: 
o2, antenna; e, eye; etiy endopodite of thoracie leg, ex, exopodite; ply fifth 
abdominal leg; t, telson; v, uropod; 1, first abdominal segment, x IJ. 

Portlandian probably belong to the Mysidacea, but no 
representatives of the group have yet been found in later 
deposits. The only fossil foini in which the brood-pouch has 
been discovered is Pygocephalus. In the Upper Devonian 
Palmopalmmon is found, and may belong to this group. 

SUB-CKDER IV. ISOPOD A 

In the Isopods (fig. 202) the body is usually flattened dorso- 
ventrally. There is no carapace, but the first thoracic seg- 
ment (occasionally also the second) is fused with the head. 
The eyes are sessile. The thoracic appendages are without 
exopodites; the first pair are maxillipedes, the other seven 
are walking legs and are sometimes similar in size and form — 
hence the name Isopoda. The abdomen is often short, and 
usually some or all of its segments are fused together and 
with the telson. There is no tail-fan. Some of the abdominal 
appendages function as gills. 
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Many iHopods are marine, but some are found in fresh 
water, whilst a few live on land {e.g. the wood-louse, Oniscus 
asellus). Many forms are parasitic and infest 
fish and Crustacea. 

Fossil Isopods are rare. Some Palaeozoic 
forms (such as Oxyuropoda Q.nd Proearcturus 
from the Old Red Sandstone) have been 
referred to this group, but their systematic 202 Archcso- 
position is doubtful. Undoubted examples niacus brodieijvom 
of this Order are found in Mesozoic and 
later formations. P/irea^oici45, a fresh-water 
Isopod living in Australia, New Zeal|Lnd and* South Africa, 
has been found in the Trias of Queensland. Other fossil 
forms are Cydosphcproma in the Great OoHte and Purbeck- 
ian; IJrda from the Solenhofen Limestone and Gault; 
Archceoniscus (fig. 202) in the Purbeckian ; Palcega in the Lias, 
the Middle Jurassic, the Cambridge Greensand, the Lower 
C/halk and foreign Tertiary ; and Eosphceroma in the Oligooene 
of the Isle of Wight. 

SUB-ORDER V. AMPHIPODA 

The Amphipoda (e.g. Gamwarus, Talitrm) are usually of 
small size, and generally the body is compressed from side 
to side. Just as in the Isopods, there is no carapace, and the 
first thoracic segment (sometimes also the second) fuses with 
the head. The thoracic appendages have no exopodites ; the 
first pair are maxillipedes ; the appendages of the seven free 
segments bear the gills, and are divisible into an anterior 
group of four in which the terminal parts of the legs are 
directed backwards, and a posterior group of three in which 
the terminal parts are directed forward. The abdomen is 
usually elongated and carries six pairs of appendages; the 
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three anterior serve for swimming, the three posterior for 
jumping. The eyes are sessile. 

Som(^ of tile Amphi]XKis are marine, others live in fresh 
water. TIkj marine forms have a wide distribution, and are 
very numerous, especially in shallow water, and in Arctic; 
and Antarctic seas. I 

Fossil Amphipods are very rare. A few Arthropods from 
Palaeozoic formations have been referred to this group, put 
their systematic position is uncertain. Undoubtedly Am^hi- 
pods are found in the Tertiary formations and belong maiMy 
to genera which are still existing (e.g. Gammarus from the 
Miocene). i ^ 

ORDER IV. EDCARIDA 

The carapace fuses dorsaUy with the thoracic segments. 
The eyes are stalked. There is no brood-pouch. The Eucarida 
are divided into two sub-orders, (1) the Euphausiacea, 
(2) the Decapoda. The first is not known fossil. 

SUB-ORDER 11. DECAPODA 

The Decapoda include lobsters (fig. 203), crayfishes, crabs, 
etc. The carapace (a-c) is large and well developed, and 
covers all the segments of the thorax (6-c) ; frcMpumtly 
it is marked out into an anterior and a posterior portion 
by a transverse groove — the cervical sulcus (b). The carapace 
is often produced in front into a rostrum (a). The gills are 
connected with the bases of the thoracic appendages and 
to the lateral walls of the thoracic segments, and are placed 
in a chamber on each side of the thorax formed by the 
downward prolongation of the carapace. The appendages 
on the head are (1) antennules, (2) antenna?, (3) mandibles, 
(4, 5) maxillae; the last three pairs serve as jaws. On the 
thorax the first three pairs of limbs are modified as maxilli- 
penh^s; the posterior five pairs {k-o) arc the ambulatory 
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limbs or perceopods, which, in most cases, are uniramous 
owing to the absence of the exopoditc ; they consist of seven 
joints, and, commonly, some of them terminate in pincicrs 
or chel(B. The name ‘Decapoda’ is taken from these five 
pairs of ambulatory legs. The abdomen bears six, or fewer, 
pairs of appendages ; the last pair (the uropods, / ) are often 
flattened and form with the telson (e) a tail-fan. The eyes 
are compound and stalked. Most of the Decapod Crustacea 
are marine, the larger number living in shallow water ; but 



Pig. 203. Glyphea regleyana, Oxfordian, a, rtistrum; a-c, cejihalothorax ; 
h, cervical sulcus; r-c, abdomen; d, sixth abdominal segment; c, telson; 
/, apjieruiage (uropod) of sixth abdominal segment; g, eye; A-o, appen- 
dages of cephalothorax ; k -o, amlmlatory limbs (perajtipods). x 

some groups are found in fresh water, and others (some of 
the Anomura and Braohyura) have become terrestrial in 
habit. The earliest undoubted representatives of the Deca' 
poda are found in the Trias. 

The Decapoda may be divided into two sections: (1) the 
Natantia, (2) the Reptantia. 

Section 1 . Natantia 

The body is usually compressed laterally, and a rostrum, 
which is usually compressed and serrated, is present. The 
thoracic legs are slender, but one of the first three pairs 
may be enlarged, and exopod ites are sometimes present. 
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The first segment of the abdomen is not much smaller than 
the others; the abdominal appendages are well developed 
and used for swimming. 

The Natantia are found first in the Trias, and become 
more abundant in the Jurassic; a few forms have been 



Fig. 204. Aflger iipuktrina, Solenhofen Limestone (Lo^ve^ Porthuidian). 

al, aiitennules; a2, antennae; e. eyo; /«/), third maxillipede; 1-5, first to 
fifth thoracic legs; pi, first abdominal leg (pleopod); r, rostrum; f, telson; 

w, iiroyiod. (After Oppel.) a 

found in later deposits. Some of the Jurassic representa- 
tives of the group agree closely with the recent genus 
Penceus. JUger appears to be a primitive type of the group 
to which the living form Stenopus belongs. 

M^er (fig. 204). Body laterally compressed. Cervical and 
post -eorvical sulci distinct. Rostrum long, with .small tubercles. 
Antennules nearly as stout, but not so long as the antenna*. 
Lost inaxillipedes long, with rows of spines. First three pairs 
of legs with chelae, the tliird pair longer than the others; the 
fourth and fifth pairs slender and flattened, without chela*. 
Abdomen long. Telson pointed. Trias and tJurassic. Ex. tipu- 
lariuSf Solenhofen Limestone (Upper Jurassic). 
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Section 2. Reptantia 

The body is generally depressed ; the rostrum is often absent, 
but when present is usually small and depressed. The thoracic 
legs are stout and without exopodites; the first pair are 
usually much larger than the others. The first segment of the 
abdomen is smaller than the others, and the first five 
abdominal legs are small and not used for swimming. This 
section appears first in the Trias, and is divided into four 
groups, (1) the Palinura, (2) the Astacura, (3) the Anomura, 
(4) the Brachyura. 

1. Palinurtf * 

The carapace is fused at the sides with the epistome (the 
region between the front of the mouth and the anterior 
margin of the carapace). The abdomen is large, well plated, 
with well-developed pleura and a broad tail-fan (macnirous). 
The exopodites of the last pair of abdominal appendages 
(uropods) are not usually divided by a distinct suture. 

Eryon, found mainly in the Jurassic, lived in shallow 
water and possessed eyes; whereas the living forms [Poly- 
cheks, etc.) allied to it arc blind and are found in deep water. 
Another group is represented by Glyphea and its allies, in 
which the thoracic legs are either not chelate or only im- 
j)erfectly chelate; of this group Litogaster and Pemphix 
are found in the Trias; Glyphea, Pseudoglyphea and Meco- 
chirus in the Jurassic ; Meyeria and Glyphea in the Cretaceous 

Eryon (fig. 205). Cephalothorax flattened, usually broader 
than long, with a median dorsal ridge on the posterior part; 
thf‘ lateral margins usually dentate, and at the anterior third 
are two deep notches. Cervical sulcus a^ually indistinct or 
absent. Rostrum short. The first four pairs of legs bear chelae, 
the anterior pair being larger than the others. Abdomen of 
about the same length as the cephalothorax; the first segm(mt 
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very short. Telson trigonal. Jurassic, and rarely Lower Creta- 
ceous. Ex. E. arctiformia, Soleiihofen Limestone. CoUia is 
similar to Eryon, but the exopodites of the sixth abdominal 
appendages are divided by a suture. Lias. Ex. C. antiqm. 

Glyphea (fig. 203). Cephalothorax ornamented with tubercles 
or granules, with a median dorsal sutiu’c; rostrum short,, In 



I’lg. 205. Eryon untifonnis, fSolenholen LimeHtuni' (L'pfX'r Jurassic). 
(From Nicholson.) Natural size. 

front of th(‘ deep C(^Tvical sulcus are se.veral spiny or tuberculate 
parallel ridges which extend towards the anterior margin. 
Posterior to the cervical sulcus are two oblique grooves wliich 
meet on the dorsal surfactJ mid bound a triangular lobe. Anten- 
nules nearly as long as the ceqihalothorax ; untemise much longer. 
The anterior pair of legs are much longer and stouter than the 
others; all are without chelae. Abdomen long. Lias (perhaps 
Trias) to Lower Eocene; mainly Jurassic. Ex. Q. regleyanat 
Oxfordian; O. roatrata, Corallian. 
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Mecochlrus (fig. 206). Carapace thin; rostrum short. 
Cervical sulcus deep, extending obliquely forward from the 
dorsal line. Antennss as long or longer than the entire body. 
Legs not chelate; the first pair greatly elongated. Jurassic. 
Ex. M. longimanuSf Solenhofen Limestone. 



Fig. 206. Mecochirus hnghnanusy boleiiliofcn LiincHtone (Uj)|hm 
J urassic). (From Nicholson, after Oppcl.) xj. 



Fig. 207. Mcyeria ornaia, Speeton Clay. Natural Size. 

Meyeria (fig. 207). Cephalothorax laterally compressed, 
with a sharp rostrum, and a deep, oblique cervical sulcus. In 
front of tlit^ cervical sulcus a median aorsal carina, and three* 
carinse on each side. The sides of the carapace covered with 
sharp granules. Behind the cervical sulcus are two faintly- 
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marked oblique furrows on the sides of the oarapoce. Ambu- 
latory legs slender, the first very long. Abdomen semi -cylindrical , 
longer than the cephalo thorax, and ornamented with trans- 
verse or longitudinal rows of granules. Lower Cretaceous. Ex. Af. 
omakit M. magna. 

2. Astacura 

I 

This includes the true lobsters and crayfishes. The caralpace 
is not fused with the epiatome. The abdomen is macrurous as 
in the Palinura. The exopoditesof the last abdominal appmd- 
ages (uropods) are divided by a suture. The first three pair^ of 
thoracic legs are chelate, the first pair being much enlargijd. 

The Astacuja appear first in the Trias {Clytiopsis). The 
principal Jurassic form is Eryma. Enoploclytia and Homarus 
are common in the Cretaceous, and the latter is also found 
in the Eocene. 

Eryma. Body cylindrical. Cephalothorax covered with 
granules, with a median dorsal suture wliich divides into two 
on the cephalic region and limits a narrow fusiform area. 
Cervical sulcus deep; rostrum pointod. Beiiind the cervical 
sulcus are two nearly parallel grooves wliich unite at the sides. 
The three anterior pairs of legs with chel», the first pair being 
very large, the others small. Telson undivided. Lias to Lower 
Cretaceous. Ex, E. hptodactylina, Solenhofen Limestone; 
E, bedelta ( = elegan8)f Great Oolite, etc. 

Enoploclytia. Body large, long, narrow; surface roughened 
with granules and tubercles, Cephalothorax elevated, narrowing 
in front, with a long dentate rostrum. Behind the deep cervical 
sulcus are one or two nearly parallel furrows, from which lateral 
branches pews to the cervical sulcus. First pair of legs very 
strong, with large chelae having teeth on the inside of the fixed 
part; second and third pairs of legs slender, also with chelae. 
Telson large, subtrigonal. Upper Jurassic to Cretaceous; 
mainly Chalk. Ex. E, leachi. Chalk. 

Homarus (= Hoploparia). Body elongate, slightly com- 
pressed laterally. Carapace covered with fine granules. Rostrum 
very narrow, long, sharp and dentate. Post-cervical sulcus 
deep, not reaching the margins of the carapace; the lower 
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part of the cervical sulcus is present and is joined by two other 
short sulci, together forming a A-shaped groove. The first pair 
of legs very long, provided with large chelae. Abdomen sub- 
oylindrical. Lower Cretaceous to present day. Ex. H. longi- 
7nanu8f Lower Greensand. 

3. Anomura 

The abdomen is generally soft or bent upon itself ; its pleura 
are small or absent, and the tail-fan is often reduced. This 
group includes, amongst other forms, the hermit-crabs; it 
has but few fossil representatives, the principal genus being 
Callianassa which ranges from the Upper Jurassic to the 
present day and is common in the Tertiary. 



dS 


Fig. 208. Xanthopais dufourii. Eocene, ep, epiatome; o, orbit; m, third 
maxiUipede; p, firai thoracic leg (cheliped); ob, abdomen. (After Milne- 
Edwards.) x 

4. Brachyura 

This group includes the crabs. The abdomen is short and 
small (fig. 208, a6); it is bent up underneath the thorax, 
and bears from one to four pairs of appendages, but is 
usually without a tail-fan. The cephalothorax is broad. The 
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(•nraj){i(:e is I'lisod with tin* rpistome at the sides and usnally 
also ill front. Tlie first pair of thoraeie legs are always elielate. 


A 



1*09. A'(M'arrliiu,s ftrcrcv rfiur, howor Lias A, rrc (jnstrurtion ; iniMHiiin; 
partH indicatcil by dotted linoH, antonua; p, c*ye-Htalk. 1-5, tlmiacic 
H, sidr-view of rarapac’e. iSlatural sixe. (Aftor Withers,) 

Th(‘ earliest represi'iitativc* of the Brac‘h 3 aira is Eocarcinus 
from the Lower Lias (fig. 209). It belongs to the Dromiacea 
—the most primitive group of crabs, in which th(‘ abdomen is 
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much less reduced than in other fonns, and is cither not bent or 
only partly bent under the c(‘j)halothorax, and the uropods are 
sometimes retained ; in thes(‘ respects tlu‘ I)roniia(!(‘a apfU’oacli 
the macrurous Crustacea. All the Jurassic crabs belong to 
this primitive group. The grooves on the carapace of Eocarci- 
nus close! y resemble those of the Triassic gen us Pseudo pe7nphix 
— a macrurous form of th(‘ (ilyplund ty])e. This resemblance 
points to the derivation of the Brachyiira from the macrurous 
Crustacea of the Trias. Other genera found in the Jurassic 
are Prosopon (including Protocarcivus) and Plthonoton. 

In the Cretaceous the Brachyura become more abundant 
and are n^presented by Prosopon, i^iaulax,*Notopoco'njstes, 
Necrocarcinus and several other gcuiera. In the Eocene 
numerous forms occur, Xanthopsis and Droniilites being 
common in p]ngland. Th(' Raninida', which begin in the 
UpjMT Cretac(M»us and become more abundant in later times, 
are beli(*ved by Bourne to have originatt'd from the Astacura. 
Tht‘ Brach 3 uira attain their maximum at the present day, 

Dromllites. Carapace oval or rouiidt^d, very convex, with 
the t^ntire siu-face punctate; anterior part with pointed eleva- 
tions, posterior third with irre gular ridges; divided into regions 
by two transverse grooves. Rostrum short, triangular. Orbital 
notches (in wliicli the eyea rest ) are very dot^p. First pair of legs 
strong, with large chelee; second and third pairs short; fourth 
and fifth slender. Abdomc-n of six segments and a tcison in both 
sexes. Eocene to present day. Ex. D. lanmrcki, London Clay. 

Notopocorystes {^Palmocorysies). Carapace much longer 
than broad, tapering posteriori anterior border not dentate; 
rostrum short. Orbital notches large with tw^o small fissures. 
Cervical sulcus well defined. The five anterior segments of the 
abd;>men short, the sixth quadrangular. Caiilt and Eocene. 
Ex. P. siohesi, Gault. 

Necrocarcinus. Carapace rounded, separated into regions 
by distinct gi’ooves, ornamented with a few prominent tubercle.s. 
Rostrum triangular. Orbital notches ruuiidcd, open above, with 
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two small fissures. Gault to Chalk. Ex, N. becheif Cambridge 
Greensand. 

Xanthopsls (fig. 208). Carapace rounded, convex, surface 
punctate, the posterior portion with roimded elevations; the 
frontal border with four, and the anterior laterals with one to 
three, tooth4ike processes. Orbital notches deep, without 
fissures. Chelae unequal. Abdomen of the male narrow | and 
formed of four segments and a telson. Abdomen of female brbad, 
composed of six segments and a telson. Eocene. Ex. A’', le^hiy 
London Clay. \ 

ORDER V. HOPLOCARIDA \ 

This includes one sub-order only. \ 


SVJB-ORDpER. stomatopoda 


In the Stomatopods (fig. 210) the body is long, and flattened 


dorao-ventrally; the carapace is 
short and does not cover the four 
posterior thoracic segments. At 
the front of the head there are 
two small, movable segments 
which are not covered by the 
carapace; the first bears the 
stalked eyes, the second bears 
the antennules. A rostral plate 
is articulated to the front of the 
cephalothoracic shield. The five 
anterior pairs of thoracic ap- 
pendages have no exopodites 
and are directed forwards as 
maxillipedes ; the three posterior 
pairs are slender biramous legs 
and are directed downwards. The 
abdomen is much larger than the 
anterior portion of the body; its 
five anterior appendages bear 
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gills, and the sixth pair form with the broad telson a strong 
tail-fan. 

Squilla (fig. 210) is the best known genus of this sub-order. 
All the forms are marine and live in shallow water. The 
Stomatopods are very rare as fossils. Squillites from the 
Carboniferous of Montana is probably an example of this 
group. The genus ScuMa occurs in the Solenhofen Lime- 
stone, and Squilla has been found in the Chalk of Lebanon 
and Westphalia, and in some of the Eocene formations 
(London Clay, etc.). 

CLAS8 III. MYRIAPODA* 

The Myriapoda include the millipedes, centipedes, and allied 
forms. The body consists of a distinctly-marked head, fol- 
lowed by segments which are usually numerous and similar 
in form, so that, externally, the limits of the thorax and 
abdomen cannot be defined. The head bears one pair of 
antermae; and also mandibles and maxillae. The segments 
behind the head (except the last) bear in some cases one, 
in others two, pairs of legs each; in the latter the segments 
are really double. The MjTiapods breathe by means of 
tracheae. Fossil representatives of this class arc rare. 

The two principal Orders are: (1) the Diplopoda, or milli- 
pedes, in which the body is usually more or less cylindrical. 
The trunk consists of an anterior region of four single seg- 
ments, and a posterior region of double segments each of 
which bears two pairs of legs. Representatives of some of 
the living families occur in the amber found in the Oligooene 
Bcd>s of Prussia and in other Tertiary deposits, Julus being 
found as far back as the Eocene. 

The Palaeozoic genera differ from the later representatives 
and are regarded as constituting two extinct groups which 
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are confined to the Palaeozoic formations. The earliest 
examples are found in the Upper Silurian of Lanarkshire 
and belong to the genus ArcMdesmus. In the Old Red 
Sandstoni' of Scotland Kampecoris and ArcMdesmiis occur. 
A larger number of forms (Xylobms, Euphoberia, Anthraco- 
desmus) are found in the Carboniferous and Permian rc|cks. 

(2) The Chilopod^a or centipedes. The body is flattened 
dorso- vent rally, and each segment bears a single pain of 
legs. Tli(‘ earli(‘st forms occur in the (.bal M(;asures, and 
modern families arc represented in the Oligocene amber apd 
in some other Tertiary dei)osits. 

' f) 

CLASS IV. INSKCTA 

Th(5 body of an ins(‘ct can be separated into head, thorax, 
and abdomen. The head is formed of six fused segments; 
it bears four pairs of appendages — one pair of antennae, one 
of mandibles, and two of maxilhT. In the thorax there are 
three segments, each bearing one pair of legs; the second 
and third segments usually carry a pair of wings on their 
dorsal surfaces. TJie abdomen is composed of several (com- 
monly eleven) segments, and is usually without appendages. 
Insects breathe by means of tracheae. 

The only record of Insects from the Devonian are a few 
small sp(‘ciin(uis from the Rhynie chert (Old Red Sandstone) 
which are believed to be Collembola (Apterygota). Rut in 
the Coal Measuri‘s and in the Permian the group is repre- 
sented by a c;onsideral)le variety of forms. Remains of 
insects have b(‘en found at many horizons in the Mesozoic 
and Cainozoic formations; in England they are not uncom- 
mon in the Lias, the Stonesfield Slate, the Purbeok, the 
Wealden, and the Rem bridge Reds. They arc well rei)resented 
hi the Soleiihof(*n Liniestont! (Upper tjurassic) of Ravaria, 
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in the Miocene of Oeningen in Switzerland and of Florissant 
in Colorado, and in the amber from the Oligocene Beds of 
Prussia. 

The Insects found in the Palaeozoic formations appear to 
be more generalised than the later forms, and the majority 
are referred to Orders distinct from those found in Mesozoic 
and later periods. 

The fnsecta include an enormous number of forms, and 
the specimens found fossil are often imperfectly preserved, 
so that notliing more than a brief sketch of the distribution 
of tlie chief groups can be attiunpted here. 

Apterygota. The fossil examples of this group (which con- 
tains small wingless insects) are found mainly in amber from 
the Oligocene of Prussia, and include several species of 
Lepisma (the silver-fish) and Machilis. EhynieUa from the 
Old Red Sandstone may belong to this group. 

The Pakeodictyoptera are confined to the Carboniferous 
cind Permian, and show primitive and generahsed charactera ; 
they are believed to be the ancestors of the other groups 
of winged insects. 

Orthoptera. In the Coal Measures and Permian the cock- 
roaches (Blattidae) are well represemted, and the group is 
fairly common in the tiuraasic; the Tertiary forms occur 
mainly in the Oligocene amber and are all modern types. 
The Mantidae (‘soothsayers’) arc found in the Oligocene, 
and forerunners of this group occur in the Permian and 
Lias; the Phasmidse (leaf and stick insects) are present in 
the Upper Jurassic and Tertiary deposits. The Locustidac 
(locusts) arc represented in the Lias, in the Upper Jurassic 
of Solenhofen, and in the Miocene of Oeningen and Florissant . 
The Gryllid® (crickets) occur in the Jurassic, the Eocene, 
the Oligocene amber, and in the Miocene. 
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Protorthoptera. Orthopterous inserts are found in the Coal 
Measures and the Permian, ])ut since they show characters 
which connect them with both the PaJaeodictyoptera and 
the true Orthoptera they are regarded as constituting a 
separate group — the Protorthoptera. 

Dermaptera. The ForficulidaB (earwigs) appear first inj the 
Eocene, and examples have been found in the Oligo'cene 
amber and in the Miocene, but they are not common. \ 

The Isopiera or Termitidae (white ants) have been foi\nd 
in the Eocene, Oligocene and Miocene. ' 

The Epheineroptern (Ephemeridac). known as may-flids, 
are represented, in the Permian, the Jurassic, the Oligocene 
amber and in the Miocene of Colorado. 

The Odonaia (dragon-flies) occur first in the Permian and 
are also found in Lower Lias, the Stonesfield Slate and the 
Solenhofen Limestone; in the Eocene and Miocene more 
advanced typjes predominate. 

Protodonata. Forerunners of the dragon-flies are present 
in the Coal Measuies, the Permian and the Trias, and appear 
to be intermediate in character between the true dragon- 
flies and the extinct Pal»odictyoptera. Some members of 
the group attain a very large size. 

Hemiptera. Insects allied to the Hemiptera, but more 
generalised in character, are found in the Permian (Proto- 
hemiptera). Forms which can be definitely assigned to this 
Order appear in the Lias; whilst in the Tertiary deposits 
most of the modem families are represented. Examples of 
the Aphidas (plant lice) are common in the Eocene, Oligocene 
and Miocene. Fulgoridse are found in the Lias, the Ihirbcck 
Beds and in the Tertiary. Notonectidae (water- boatmen) 
appear in the Upper Jurassic, and also occur in the Oligo- 
cene and Miocene. 

Neuroptera (lace-wing flies, etc.) are found first in the 
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Permian and are also represented in the Lias and the Upper 
Jurassic. Examples belonging to modern families occur in 
Tertiary deposits. 

Trichoptera (caddis-flies) are represented by primitive 
types in the Lias and Purbeck Beds. Genera belonging to 
modern groups are found in the Eocene of Wyoming, the 
Oligocene amber, and in the Miocene of Colorado. 

Lepidoptera. Butterflies and moths are very rare as fossils, 
A few occur in the Middle and Upper Jurassic rocks, e.g. 
Palceordina oolitica from the Stonesfield Slate. The Order is 
better represented, although still uncommon, in the Tertiary 
Beds; examples have been found in tjfie 01igc¥^ene of the Isle 
of Wight, the Oligocene amber of the Baltic, and in the 
Miocene of Colorado. 

The Cohoptera (beetles) first appear in the. Permian : they 
are more numerous in the Trias and Upper Jurassic, and 
are well represented in some of the Tertiary Beds. Examples 
have been found in the Lias, the Stonesfield Slate, the Solen- 
hofen Limestone, the Purbeck Beds, the Lower Chalk of 
Bohemia, the Oligocene amber, and in the Miocene of 
Oeningen and Colorado. 

The Diptera include flies, fleas, gnats, and mosquitoes. 
A few forms are found in the Lias, the Solenhofen Lime- 
stone, and the Purbeck Beds; the Order is represented in 
Tertiary dej)Osits by numerous forms belonging to modern 
families. Forerunners of this group are found in the Permian 
and Trias. 

The Hymmoptera include ants, bees, wasps, saw-flies, etc. 
The earliest examples are found in the Jurassic (Solenhofen 
Limestone and Purbeck beds), and the Order shows a con- 
siderable development in the Cretaceous. A large number 
of forms are met with in the Tertiary, where most of the 
important modern families are represented. Ants, wasps 
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and bees are common in the Miocene of Colorado ; saw-flies 
in the Oligocene amber, etc. Hjonenopt/TO have been found 
in the Oligocene of the Isle of Wight. Insects allied to this 
group occur in the Permian (Protohymenoptera). 


CLASS V. ARAOHNIDA i 

Scorpions (fig. 220), spiders, and mites are common forms 
of the Arachnida. In the members of this Class the antcVior 
segments of the body are fused together, forming a prosdma 
or ce])halothorax which is covered by a carapace. TKis 
region usually bears sve pairs of appendages, of which one 
pair is in front of the mouth. Antennae an* absent, and no 
pair of appendages is modified to s(*rve exclusiv(*ly as jaws. 
The first pair, known as chdirmr, are [)re-oral ; the second 
pair, the pedipalps^ an* behind the mouth and serve partly 
as jaws: the four remaining pairs an* long limbs, used for 
locomotion and to some extent as jaws. The trunk may or 
may not be segmented ; in some groups it is divided into 
an anterior and a posterior region (ymsosoma and mdamna), 
each of which consists typically of six segnu'nts. The first 
segment of the mesosoma bears the genital pore, The 
metasoma bears no appendages, and those on the mesosoma 
are never in the form of locomotory limbs, hut are con- 
nected with respiration : in th(^ j)rimitive aquatic arachnids 
they are plate-like and bear lamellar gills; in the terrestrial 
forms the gills are replaced by lung-books or by traeheje. 

The Arachnida are divided into two suh-elasses: (I) Mcro- 
stomata, (2) Euaraehnida. 
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SUB-CLASS 1. MEROSTOMATA 

The Merostoinata are aquatic Arachnids which breathe by 
means of gills borne on the })late-like appendages of the 
mesosoma. There are two Orders: (1) Xiphosura, (2) Euryp- 
terida. 

ORDER 1. XlPHOSl'KA 

The only living representative f)f the XijJiosiira is tii(‘ king- 
crab, Limulus (figs. 211, 212), found (n\ the easttun shores of 
North America and Asia, and in the Malay Archipelago and 
the Indian Ocean. The body of L\mulus u covered by a 
chitinouH exoskeleton, and consists of the prosorna (figs. 
211 A, 212,1), and the trunk or opisthosema (figs. 211 B; 
212,2), formed of the me.sosoma and metasoma fused to- 
gether. At tbe end of the body, beliind the anus, is a long, 
movable tail-spine (fig. 212,3). 

The prosorna is covered dorsally by a large crescentic 
or nearly semicircular carapace (fig. 211,]), which is very 
convex above and carries on its upper surface two pairs of 
eyes, one compound and lateral (5), the other simple and 
median (A). The large compound eyes are near the middle 
of the lateral parts of the carapace ; the small simple eyes 
are close together in the middle line, near the anterior 
margin. The carajiace is continued on to the under surface of 
the prosoma as a marginal rim. The trunk is more or less 
hexagonal in outline and is movably articulated with the 
prosorna; both have two longitudinal furrows on the dorsal 
surface, dividing a narrow axial part from a broad lateral 
portion on each side, thus giving a superficial resemblance 
to a Trilobite. The mesosoma forms the main part of the 
trunk and consists of six fused segments, the segmentation 
being shown by grooves on the dorsal surface, and by the 
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six movable spines borne on each side. The small posterior 
part of the trunk without grooves represents the greatly 
reduced metasoma. 

The prosoma carries six pairs of appendages concealed 
in the concavity of its under surface; the anterior pair 
(fig. 211, 1) (cheliceroe) only are in front of the mouthj and 



Fig. 211. Limulua polyphemus, Recent. Ventral surface. A, cephalo- 
thorax or prosoma; B, trunk (opisthosoma); C, portion of the tail-spine. 
1-6, appendages of the prosoma; 1, chelicera; 2-6, ambulatoiy legs — 
behind the mouth are the small chilaria; 7-12, appendages of the 
mesosoma; 7, genital operculum; 8-12, lamellar appendages bearing 
gills; m, mouth. Reduced. 

are small, three-jointed appendages with chelae. The other 
five pairs (2-6) are the long, six-jointed walking-legs placed 
just behind the mouth ; most of them (except the lost pair) 
end in chelae, and their basal joints (except in the sixth pair) 
are spinose and function as gnathobases. Behind the mouth 
are a pair of small unjointed processes, the chilaria, which 
represent the appendages of a pre-genital segment. The 
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TiK'sosonia carries six pairs of plate-like, apj)en(lages ; the 
ant(Ti()r f)air are forming what is known as the 

gmital oprrcukun ( 7 ), on the posterior surface of which arc 
the genital openings. The operculum covers the remaining 
five pairs ot appendages which are not united in the 

middle, and bear on their posterior faces the leaf-like ^ills, 
of which there may be from 150 to 200 on each appenAage 
superposed like the leaves of a book. ' 

From the account given above* it will be seen that Linii^us 
resembles the scor})ions in several respects. In both, t|ie 
prosoma consists of at least six fused segments, covered 
dorsally by a oarapaeci^which bears a pair of median eyes 
and a j)air of compound eyes. The mesosoma of Limulus 
diff(TS from that of the scorpions in having the segments 
fused, and the metasoma of the former is much reduced; 
but in both then^ is a tail-spine bt*hind the anus. Th(* j)ro- 
soma bears six pairs of a])|)(U)dages which, in both casefs, 
are similar in form and position. On tiu* mesosoma the 
genital operculum forma the* first pair of appimdages; tlu* 
second pair are the pcctines of the scorpions, and the first 
pair of plates which bear gills in Limuhn. The next four 
segments carry lung-books in the sc,orpions and gill-bf)oks 
in Limulus. The differ ‘rices between the trunk of Lim'ulm 
and that of the scorpions are, to some (wtent, bridged over 
by some of the Paleozoic Xiphosura described below. 

Litruilm appears first in the Trias; it has been fouird in 
the Middle Jurassic of Northampton, and is common in the 
Upper Jurassic of Solenhofen in Bavaria, and is also repre- 
sented in the UpiK‘r Cretaceous and the Oligocene. In the 
Palajozoic deposits — from Silurian to Permian — several other 
Xiphosura occur; some of thes(‘ differ from Limuhis in 
having some or all of tlie trunk segments free, and in some 
cases these st*gments are clearly separable into mesosoma 
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and nictasonia. Thm iji Neolimnlus and Hemiaspis (fig. 
213 A) all tlie wogme^nts aiv tree, and in tlu* ]att('r they are 
clearly Bcparablc into inesosornaand nadasonia. In Belinurus 
(B) the segments of th(' inesosoma arc* fn*e, but those^ of 
the metasoma are fus(*d togetiu'iv Pn stirichianella, Euprodps 
(0) and Paleolinmlus approach Limulm in having all the 
segments of the trunk fused, and the metasoma ri‘duccd. 
Those genera in which the trunk segments arc free approach 



Fif?. 21 It. A. hemiaspin liitmlonPs. rjipcr SilnriMii. x J. (After Woofl- 
wartl.) H. vctjuKr, Coal Moasun's, 1C (Alter Woodwaitl.) 

C, Eu])rof)p6 damv, ('arboniferoiis, .C ( Aftei Packard ) 

botli the Kuryptenda and the S(‘or|)ionida more nearly tha’ 
do(*s JAmvhs. Some of the appendage's have been found 
in J*aleolifH'uhhs but in most of the Paheozoie speeinums 
thc'Y are not preserved. The examjdc's found in the Coal 
Measures may j)erhaps have lived in fresh water. 

Belinurus (fig. 213 H). Form .similar to Limulus. Proaoma 
semicireular, with a flat border and long spines from tlie pos- 
terua' angles; median part raised, with comjiound eyes at the 
sides and me*dian ey(*s at the front. Mi'sosoma of five frf‘(* s(*g- 
ments, with the lateral parts produced into spines. Metasoma 
small, formed of three fused s(*gnients with a Jong taibspna*. 
Cpper Old Red Sandstuiu* and Coal Mi'asim's. Ex. B. nvy/nfr. 
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Prestwichlanella {^Prestwichia). Prosoma semicircular, 
continued into spines at the posterior angles ; median raised part 
( ‘ glabella ’ ) broad, with the compound eyes at the anterior lateral 
angles. Trunk segments (probably seven) fused, with a flat 
marginal part produced into spines, and a tail-spine. The axial 
part of the trimk is nan'ow. Coal Measures. Ex. P. rotundata, 
Euproops (fig. 213 C). Similar to PrestwiokianelUij buj; the 
median raised part of the prosoma is quadrangular, and the 
compoimd eyes are more anterior in position. Coal Moasi^es. 
Recorded from the Upper Devonian of Pennsylvania and 
mian of Kansas. Ex. E. dance. Coal Measui'es. 

Hemiaspls (fig. 213 A), Prosoma semicircular, \\ith spihes 
at the external margin and angles; central part raised. Mesosoma 
of six broad, slwrt, free segments, with the axial part raised; 
metosoma much narrower, of three segments and a pointed 
toil-spine. Siluiian. Ex. H. limuLovdes. 

Biinodes. Similar to Hemiaspls. Prosoma without spines. 
Mesosoma with brood axial port. Metasoma of three or four 
segments, with a long tail -spine. Silurian. Ex. B. lunula. 

Neolimulus. Prosoma very broad, roimded in front, with 
spinose angles; with median eyes and compound lateral eyes. 
Trunk of eight or more free segments, with the axial port 
tapering rapidly backwards; apparently not differentiated into 
mesosoma and metosoma. Silurian. Ex. N. falcatus. 


Distribution of the, Xiphosura 

Fossil Xiphosura are rare, except in the Solenhofen Lime- 
stone (Upper Jurassic), The earliest forms which show 
afi^ties to the Xiphosura are Aglaspis from the Cambrian 
of Wisconsin and Beckwithia from the Cambrian of Utah. 
The chief genera are : 

Silurian. Hemiaapis, Neolimulus, Bunodes, Pseudo?^^^^. 
Devonian. Belinurus, Protolimulua, Weinberg ina. 
Carboniferous. Belinurus, Euproops, Prestmchianella. 
Permian, Euproops and Paleolimulus in Kansas. 

Trias to Oligocene and Recent. Limulus. 
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ORDER II. EURYPTERIDA 

The Eurypterids are found only in the Paleozoic rocks and 
are remarkable for the large size which they often attain; 
one form (Pterygotus anglicus) reaches a length of six feet 
and is the largest Arthropod know^n. The Eurypterids have 
a scorpion-like appearance; but, unlike the scorpions, they 
were all aquatic animals. The body is compressed dorso- 
ventrally, and is protected by a chitinoiis exoskeleton (lig. 
214) which is covered with small scale-like markings. 

The prosorna consists of the six anterior segments fused 
together, and is usually quadrate, semicircular or semi-oval 
in outline. The carapace, which covers the dorsal surface 
of the prosorna, bears a pair of small, simple eyes near its 
centre (fig. 214, e) and a pair of large, compound eyes— one 
at each of the outer front margins {d) or on the dorsal surface 
at some little distance from those margins. 

Behind the prosorna come the twelve free and movable 
segments of the trunk or abdomen. In some genera (fig. 214) 
the.se .segments gradually decrease in width in passing from 
the anU'rior to the posterior end, but in other cases (fig. 219) 
they are divisible into two groups— the anterior segments 
being short and broad, whilst the posterior are longer and 
narrower. The six anterior segments bear appendages and 
form the mesosoma (fig. 215, i-v; fig. 219, vii-xii); the 
six posterior segments form the motasoma (fig. 215, 7 - 12 , 
fig. 219, xiii-xviii), at the end of which is the post-anal 
tail-plate or spine (g)] this may be spine-like (fig. 216), 
or triangular, or in the form of an oval plate which may 
be j)roduccd into a median spine as in Slimonia (fig. 219), 
or divided at the end into two lobes as in some species 
of Pterygotus (fig. 214). Each segment of the mesosoma 
is covered by a broad, slightly convex dorsal shield (or 
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tergum), and by a ventral cuticle (or Ktemum), and the 
tergum of each segment overlaps the one next behind. In 



Fig. 214. Doiml surface of Pterygotus ostliensis, from the Upper Silurian, 
Kootzikiill. c, first pair of appendages (chelirerse); d, compound eyes; 
e, simple eyes; g, tail-plate; 5\ sixth pair of appendages of prosoma: 
1-6, segments of the mesosoma; 7-12, segments of the metasoma. 
Reduced. (After Schmidt.) 

the metasoma each segment is surrounded by a continuous 
chitinous sheath. 
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The mouth is in a central position on the under surface 
of the proBoma (figs. 216, 219). In front of the mouth there 



Fig. 216. Ventral surface of VterygMus osiliensisy from the Upper Silurian, 
Rootzikull. o, epistoine; 6, metastoma, c, first pair of appendages 
(cheliceroi), consisting of three joints only (not as shown in the figure), 
a long basal joint, and two shorter joints forming the chela, d, compound 
eye.?; /, I, genital oj>erculura; g, tail-plate; I'-fi^, second to sixth pairs of 
apfMjndages; Il-V, ventral plate-like appendages of segments 3 to 6 of the 
mesosoma; 7-12, segments of the metasoma. Reduced. (After Schmidt.) 

iB one pair of appendages only (fig. 216, i ; 219, i) which end 
in chelae and are usually small; each consists of a basal 

27-2 



Fig. 2 If). Euryptcrus remipes, Silurian, New York. Restoration of ventral 
surface. 1 - 6 , apj)endageH of proaoma; ( 7 , genital operculum; w, meta- 
Btoraa. (After Riiedemanii.) xj. 
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joint (coxa) and two others which form the chela. The other 
five pairs of appendages (fig. 219, n^-vi) are at the sides of 
the elongate mouth and usually increase in size from front to 
back; they consist of from six to eight joints each, and are 
not chelate; they functioned in locomotion, and also in 
mastication since the inner margins of the basal joints (or 
coxae) are provided with tooth -like processes; the posterior 
pair (vi), except in Stylmurua and Mizopterus, are much 
larger than the others and have a very large basal joint. 
Placed just behind the mouth, in the median line, is an oval 
or heart-shaped plate, the metastoma (6), which covers the 
inner parts of the basal joints of the s^th paiiwf appendages. 
The metastoma represents the pair of chilaria of Limulus 
(p. 412) ; the presence in some cases ol a notch in front, 
and a median longitudinal groove on the surface, supports 
the view that the metastoma originated from a pair of 
appendages. Although attached to the prosoma the meta- 
sloma is believed to represent the appendages of the first 
segment of the mesosoma which is generally of smaller size 
than the other segments (fig. 214, i) 

Just as in Limulv^ (fig. 211) the carapace is continued on 
to the ventral surface, where it forms a marginal rim or 
‘doublure’ which is separated from the dorsal part of the 
carapace by a marginal suture. The rim may be divided into 
two halves by a single suture in front (fig. 217 A); or by a 
pair of sutures which separate a median plate, the epistome 
(B, e), from the lateral parts ; or there may be another suture 
on each side dividing each lateral part into an anterior 
and posterior part (C). 

The six segments of the mesosoma bear on their ventral 
surfaces five pairs of plate-like appendages (fig. 216, i-v; 
fig. 219, vii-xii), each of which overlaps the one behind 
like the tiles on a roof. The first pair of plates form the 
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genital operculum, and are divided in the middle by a 
median process, which often extends beyond the posterior 
margin of the operculum on to the next pair of appendages ; 
the shajKi and size of the median process differ in the two 
sexes. The genital operculum covers the ventral surfaces 
of both the first and second segments of the mesolsoma 
(fig. 219, vn, viii). The other four pairs of appendages 
(fig. 215, ii-v) are attached only near the front margin 
of each segment, and bear leaf- like gills (fig. 219, c) on ^eir 
inner (or dorsal) surfaces. The segments of the raetasbma 



ABC 

Fig. 217. Part of ventral surfare of the proHoma whowing the marginal 
rim or ‘doublure’. A, Hh/rypteruft. B, Pterj/yotm. (\ Hiighmillenn. 
a, h, sutures; e, epistome. Reduced. (After Stornier.) 


(figs. 215, 7-12; 219, xiv-xvlii) arc protected by continuf)US 
chitinous rings and bear no appendages. 

In the larval stages (fig. 218) the prosoma is relatively 
larger than in the adult owing to the fact that all the trunk 
segments are not yet developed. There is no clear distinction 
between mesosoma and metasoma, and in this respect the 
young forms agree with the adults of the more primitive 
types of Eurypterids. The large size of the compound eyes, 
and the prominence of the ocelli (fig. 218 B) are probably 
adaptations for planktonic life. 

In many respects the Eurypterids resemble the Scorpions. 
The number of segments in each of the three regions of 
the body is the same, and the two pairs of eyes are similar 
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in character and position. In both Eurypterids and Scor- 
pions the prosoma bears six pairs of appendages, of which 
the first are pre-oral and chelate, and the remaining five 
agree in position and in general form ; but in the Eurypterids 
the number of joints in the walking legs varies, and the basal 
segments of all serve as jaws, whereas in the Scorpions the 
last two pairs function only in locomotion; also in the 
Eurypterids the last leg and the genital operculum are much 



Fif?, 21 S. Young stages of Kuryptf‘nds, Silurian. A, B, FJurypterus imria; 
A, X 6; B, prosoma, x 12; C, Styhnwus viyops, y 20. (After Ruetlemann.) 


larger relatively than in the Scorpions. (>ne of the charac- 
teristic features of the Eurypterids is the large metastoma. 
The pectines are absent in the Eurypterids, except perhaps 
in Glyptoscorpim from the Carboniferous. The lung- books 
of the Scorpions are represented by the leaf-like gills of the 
Eurypterids, but the plate-like appendages of the mososoma 
are absent in the Scorpions. In both groups the segments of 
the metasoma are free and without appendages and at the 
posterior end is a tail-spine. The differences between the 
Eu/ypterids and recent Scorpions are to some extent bridged 
over by PalcRophonus, a Silurian Scorpion (see p. 429). 

The Eurypterids agree in many respects with Limulus. 
The principal points of difference are: (1) only the first 
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pair of appendages are chelate in Eurypterids, whereas in 
Limulus all the walking-legs except tlie last, and the first 
in the male, may be chelate; (2) the last pair of legs are 
larger in F^urypterids than in Limulus and their basal joints 
assist in mastication ; (3) the large, single plate forming the 
metastoma in Eurypterids is represented by the pai|: of 
small chilaria of Limulus; (4) the second segment of\^the 
mesosoma in Eurypterids is without appendages and is 
covered by the genital operculum; (5) in the trunk all Ahe 
segments are free in Eurypterids but fused in Limulus^ ai^d 
in the latter the metasoma is much reduced — these dif- 
ferences in the^ trunk, ^however, are bridged over by the 
Palaeozoic Xiphosura (fig. 213). 

In the Ordovician and Silurian formations Eurypterids 
arc found in marine deposits, but in the Old Red Sandstone 
they became adapted for life in brackish water and, in some 
places, in fresh water, and in the Coal Measures they seem 
to have lived in fresh water only. The broad flattened forms, 
with the compound (\ves on the dorsal surface, and a tail- 
spine were probably benthonic and able to burrow in mud 
and sand in search of food in the same way that Limulus 
does at the present day. The narrower and more convex 
forms, with relatively smaller prosoma, lateral eyes, stream- 
lined body and broad tail-plate were probably active 
swimmers belonging to the necton. 

Eurypterus (figs. 216, 218 A, B). Prosoma quadrate, the 
anterior angles rounded; the compound eyes are a little in front 
of the median lateral point on each side. The tail-spine is long, 
narrow, and pointed. The pre-oral appendages are small and 
consist of a basal joint and a chela; the second appendage 
consists of seven joints, the remaining four pairs of eight joints; 
all these five pairs of appendages are without chelse. The second, 
third and fourtli pairs are similar in structure and bear spines ; 
the fifth pair are longer than the preceding and without spines; 
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and the sixth pair are much 
longer and also larger, with 
a large quadrate basal joint. 
The metastoma is oval. The 
median process of the genital 
operculum is short in the 
male, long in the female. 
Ordovician to Permian. Ex. 
E. flscheri^ Upper Silurian. 

Stylonurus . General form 
similBxioPterygotus. Second, 
third, and foui'th pairs of 
appendages with spines ; the 
two posterior pairs very long 
and slender. Compound eyes 
near the middle of the 
prosoma. Tail - spine long, 
pointed. Body sometimes 
nearly 6 feet long. Upper 
Silurian and Old Red Sand- 
stone. Recorded from the 
Ordovicianof New York. Ex. 
S, powriei, U pper Silurian an d 
Old Red Sandstone. 

Pterygotus (figs. 214,215). 
Prosoma serai -oval, rounded 
ill front; the compound eyes 
are at the margins. The tail- 
plate is oval and either bilobod 
or pointed at its extremity. 
The pre-oral appendages are 
long and chelate ; the second, 
third, fourth and fifth pairs 
are similar to each other in 
size and structure; the sixth 
pair long and stout. Meta- 
stoma oval. The examples of 
this genus are often of enor- 
mous size, P. anglicy/t some- 
times reaching a length of 
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Fig. 219. Slimonia. Restoration of the 
under surface by M. Laurie. &, meta- 
stoma; c, leaf-bke gills seen through the 
ventral plate-like appendages of the 
mesoaoma; g, tail-plate; I- VI, appen- 
dages of the prosoma; VII-XII, seg- 
ments of the mesosoma; XIII-XVIII, 
segments of the metasoma; A^II-VIII, 
genital operculum. Reduced. 
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6 feet. Lower Ludlow to Old Rod Sandstone. Ordovician of New 
York. Ex. P. anglicus, Old Ked Sandstone; P. (EreUopterus) 
hilohuSy Upper Silurian. 

Hughmlllerla. Of small size. Similar to Fierygotusy but the 
cheiieer« 5 , although well developed, are muoh shorter; second 
to fifth legs vidth spines; metaatonia cordate; eyes not al^Yay8 
at the margin; tail -plate lanceolate, in this respect approacjiing 
Eurypterus, Upper Ordovician to Old Red Sandstone. \Ex. 
H. socialia, Silurian. \ 

Sllmonla (fig. 219). Prosoma quadrate; the compound eyes 
at the anterior angles, Segments of the mesosoma broader tmn 
those of the metasoma. The tail-plate is oval, ending in , a 
pointed process or spine. Metastoma heart-shaped. The pre- 
oral appendages (chelicerae) are small; the second pair of 
appendages are slender, lind composed of six joints; the third, 
fourtn, and fifth pairs have seven joints, and are similar in 
size and form; the sixth pair are longer and have a large retort- 
shaped basal joint. Upper Ludlow and Passage Beds. Ex. 
S. acuminata, Uppermost Silurian. 


Distribution of the Eurypterida 

This Order ranges from the Cambrian to the Permian, but 
is most abundant in the Upper Silurian and the Old Red 
Sandstone. The only form reeorded from the Cambrian is the 
imperfectly known Strabops} from Missouri. Although Eury- 
pterids are generally uncommon and poorly preserved in 
the Ordovician several genera have been recognised. Fiery- 
gotuSj HughwMeria, Stylonurus, Mioroptcrus, and Eurypterus 
begin in the Ordovician and continue into the Silurian, in 
which Slimonia, Drepanopterus and some others appear. In 
the Old Red Sandstone Pterygotus, Slimonia, Stylonurus and 
Eurypterus are the chief forms. In the Carboniferous and 
Permian the number of gtmera is reduced, the chief being 
Eurypterus. 


^ Perhaps more nearly related to the Xiphosura, 
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SUB-CLASS 11. EUARACHNIDA 

The Euarachnids breathe air by means of either pulmonary 
sacs or tracheae, and the mesosorna is without plate-like 
appendages. The princijial Orders are: (1) Scorpionida, 
(2) Pedipalpi, (3) Araneida, (4) Pseudoscorpionida, (5) Pha- 
langida, (6) Acarina. 

ORDER I. SCORPIONIDA 

The Scorpions (fig, 220) have a long, narrow body, in which 
three regions are clearly marked. In front , the prosoma or 
cephalothorax consists of six fused segments, covered dor- 
sally by a chitinous carapace which bears a pair of simple 
eyes near its centre, and a group of simple eyes at each of 
the Wo outer front margins. The middle region of the body — 
the m,eso8oma or pre-abdomen (7-12) — is formed of six free 
segments, which are short and broad; the chitinous sheath 
of each segment consists of a dorsal plate or tergwm. and a 
ventral plate or sternum. The posterior portion of the body 
is the metasoma or post-abdomen (J3, 14), and is formed of 
six segments, each b(ung encased in a complete chitinous 
cylinder, and all, except the first (13), are narrow; at the 
end of the last segment is the tail-spine (13), which bears 
the poison glands. Tne anal opening is on the last segment. 

The prosoma bears six pairs of appendages: (1) the 
cheliceroB (fig. 220,1) are small three-jointed limbs with 
chelse, placed just in front of the mouth; (2) the ptdi- 
palps (2) are the largest appendages and are at the sides 
of the mouth; they consist of six joints, ending with chel^, 
and the basal joints function in mastication; next come four 
pairs of seven-jointed walking legs (3-6) which end in claws, 
instead of chelse ; the basal joints of the third and fourth 




16 


Fig. 220. Ventral view of an Indian Scorpion, Scorpio swammerdami. 
1, chelicera; 2, pedipalp; 3, 4, 5, 6, walking-legs; 7, genital operculum; 
8, pectines; 9^ 10, 11, 12, the four right stigmata leading to the lung- 
books; 13, first segment of metasoma; 14, fourth segment of metasoma; 
16, tail-spine. (From Shipley and MacBride.) x J. 
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pairs assist in mastication. Between the bases of the last 
two pairs of legs, and immediately in front of the genital 
operculum, is a small plate, the metasternite, which represents 
fused sterna corresponding to these limbs. 

On the seventh segment of the body (the first of the 
mesosoma) there is a small rounded plate — the genital 
operculum (tig. 220, 7). The eighth 
segment bears ih.e pectines (8), which 
are tactile organs and consist of a 
stem with a row of short processes 
like the teeth of a comb. On segments 
nine to twelve, there are, in the adult 
no proper appendages ; but a pair of 
oblique, slit-like openings — ^the stig- 
mata — occur on each of these seg- 
ments, and lead into pulmonary sacs 
which contain the lung-books. The 
metasoma (segments 13 to 18) has 
no appendages. 

Although this Order is of great 
antiquity, it has but few fossil re- 
presentatives. Palceophonus (fig. 221 ) ^ 
occurs in the bilurian rocks of Got- saurian of Lesmahago, 
land and Lanarkshire; Proscorpius Lanarkshire. Restoration 
in the Silurian of North America. ^ 

EoacorpiuSi Arckceoctonus and An- 
thrawscorpio are found in the Carboniferous. Imperfect 
specimens of scorpions have been obtained from the Trias 
of Warwickshire. One form (Tityus) is known from the 
Oligocene beds. 

In some of its characters Palceophonus (tig. 221) is more 
primitive than later scorpions; the walking legs consist of 
nearly equal-sized joints and seem to be without claws; 
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the basal joints of all these legs could serve to some extent 
as jaws and in this respect resemble the walking legs of 
Limulus and still more those of the Eurypterida. Falceo- 
phoniis, unlike later scorpions, seems to have been aquatic, 
since it is found associated with marine fossils, and, ipore- 
ovcr, stigmata appear to have been absent — probably there- 
fore it breathed by means of branchial lamellee instead of 
lung-books. \ 

Of the Carboniferous genera some {ArchcBoctonuSj 
coscorpio) do not differ in any important respect from livipg 
forms and appear to have been as highly organised, but 
others {Eobvihus) showtsome morphological characters not 
found in living scorpions. 


ORDER II. PEDIPALPI 

The Pedipalpi ('whip scorpions’, etc.) are represented by 
Geralinura^ Protophrynua and Qrcaophonua in the Carboni- 
ferous, and by Phrynus in the Tertiary rocks. 

ORDER III. ARANEIDA 

Spiders belonging to the genera Protolycosa, Arthrolycosa, 
etc., are found in the Coal Measures. In the Oligocene — 
especiaUy in the amber of Prussia — a large number of forms 
occur. Others are found in the Eocene of Wyoming, and 
the Miocene of the Florissant, Colorado. 

ORDER IV. PSEUDOSCORPIONIDA (CHERNETl DEA) 

This order includes the ‘ book scorpions ’ (Chelifer) and others. 
Various forms, belonging to existing genera, occur in the 
Oligocene amber, e.g. Chelifer, Cherries. 
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ORDER V. PHALANGIDA (OPILIONINA) 

Examples of this Order (‘harvest-men', etc.) ho,ve been 
found in the Oligocene amber. A few forms found in the 
Carboniferous may belong to this Order. 


ORDER VI. AOARINA 

Tliis Order comprises the mites and ticks. A mite (Proiamms) 
has been found in the Old Red Sandstone (Rhynie chert); 
various forms, belonging chiefly to living genera, occur in 
the Oligocene amber and other Tert|ary deposits. 

ORDER Vll. ANTHRACOMARTI 

This is an extinct Order, found in the Old Red Sandstone 
(Rhynie chert) and the Carboniferous, and appears to be 
related to the Pedipalpi and Phalangida. The principal 
genera are Brachypyge, ArUhracomartus, Kreischeria, Eopkry- 
nils, Anthracosiro. 
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Diacinocaria, 388 

Dosmodont, 243 

DiaciteSy 311 

Desmodonta, 267 

Diacitocerasy 311 

Development of graptolites, 64 

Discoidal gasteropods, 278 

„ of corals, 86, 89 

Diacoideay 148 

„ of brachial skeleton. 

DiscomeduBSB, 78 

197 

Dissepiments, 84, 85, 88 

„ of ammonoids, 316, 

Distal end, 58 

321 

Vithyrocaria, 388 

,, of trilo bites, 363 

Divarioator muscles, 195 
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Dollocarie^ 392 
DonaXj 266 
Dorsal cup, 161 
Dorydermat 45 
Doainia, 265 
Dragon-flies, 408 
Dromilites, 403 
Durania, 263 
Dysodont, 24 J 

Ears ( Lam clli bran chs), 243 
Earwigs, 408 
Ecardines, 200 
EchinobrissuBt 149 
Echinocaris, 389 
Echinoconua, 147 , 
EchinocoryBy 150 
EchinocyaiiB^ 154 
Echinoderma, 117-186 
Echinoidea, 129-157 
Echinolampas, 150 
Echinosphcera, 176 
Echinothuria, 136 
EchinuBf 147 
Ectobranchiata, 145 
Ectocyst, 225 
Ectoderm, 52, 55, 75, 129 
Ectoprocta, 227 
Edmondia^ 270 
Edrioaster^ 185 
Edrioasteroidea, 184 
Eleutherozoa, 119 
Emargintda, 281 
Encrinurus, 373 
EvArinuBy 170 
Endite, 350 
Endobranchiata, 142 
EndocercLB, 309 
Endoderm, 52 
Endopodite, 350, 361, 389 
Endosiphon, 309 
Endothyra, 25, 28 
Enoploclytia^ 400 
Entalophora, 228 
Entocade, 81 


Entomis, 380 
Entomostraca, 352 
Entoprocta, 227 
EobaianuBf 383 
Eobuthus, 430 
Eocarcinua, 402 
Eocidaria, 154- j 

Eolepaa, 383 I 

EophrynuBy 431 \ 

EoptychiUt 283 \ 

Eoscorpius, 429 \ 

Eospheeroma^ 393 ^ 

Ephemoridjo, 408 
Epbemeroptera, 408 
E piaster, 152 

Epistome, 397, 400, 402, 421 
Epitheca, 82, 85 
Epitoniunif 284 
Erettopterua, 426 
Eryma, 400 
Eryon, 397 
Erythroapongia, 50 
Escutcheon, 240, 243 
Eatheria, 378 
Euarachnida, 427 
Eucalyptocrinua, 167 
Eucarida, 394 
Eudeaia, 217 
Eulamellibranchia, 257 
Euompftalua, 262 
Euphausiaeea, 394 
Euphoheria, 406 
Euproopa, 416 
Eurycare, 368 
Eurypterida, 417 
Eurypterue, 424 
Euzonoaoma, 127 
Evolution, 11-14 
Excurrent canals, 35 
Exhalent canals, 35 
Exite, 350 
Exocoele, 81 
Exogyra, 257 

Exopodite, 350, 361, 389, 395 
Exsert oculars, 131 
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Exsert eepta, 83 
Eye-line, 367 

Eyes (Cephalopoda), 303, 306, 339 
„ (Crustacea), 351, 377, 380, 
385, 386, 391, 392, 394, 
396, 404 

„ (Eurypterida), 417 
„ (Lamellibranchs), 238 
„ (Scorpions), 427 
„ (Trilobites), 366 
„ (XiphoBura), 411 

Fabularia, 24 
Faceted pleuree, 358 
Facial suture, 354 
False columella, 84 
Family, 14 
Fasciculariat 228 
Fasciculate, 87 
Fasciole, 138 
Favosites, 108 
Feather-stars, 159 
FenesteUa, 230 
Feneatrellim, 230 
Fission, 63, 86 
Fisaurella, 281 
Fiamrideaf 281 
Fiatulipora^ 228 
Fixed brachial, 164 
„ cheek, 354 
„ lamellibranchs, 247 
Fl^cllum, 102 
Flagellata, 18 
Flagellum, 17, 33 
Fleas, 409 

Flcsh-spicules, 37, 40, 42, 44 
Flies, 4i)9 
Flint, 7 
Floseelle, 140 

Food-groove, 159, 166, 175, 180 
Foot (Cephalopoda), 302 
„ (Gasteropoda), 274, 291, 292 
„ (Lamellibranchia), 235 
,, (MoUusca), 234 
,» (Scaphoi>oda), 301 


Footprints, 8 
Foramen, 194 
Foraminifera, 18-29 
ForficulidiB, 408 
Fossilisation, 2-8 
Fossula, 83, 92 
Francocaria, 392 
Free cheek, 354 
Freshwater lamellibranchs, 271 
Fulcrum, 358 
Fulgonda^, 408 
Funnel, 302, 304, 339 
Fusiform gasteropods, 279 
Fuainua, 289 
Fuaulina, 26, 28 
Fusua, 289 . 

Gakritea, 147 
Galeropygua, 156 
Gamniarua, 393, 394 
OampaonyXy 390 
Gaping (Lamellibranclis), 245 
Gan, 266 
Gasteropoda, 274 
Gastral cavity, 33 
„ layer, 33 
Oaalriocera^y 324 
Gastroporos, 75 
Gastrozooid, 55, 75 
Genal angle, 354 
„ spine, 354 

Genital operculum, 414, 422, 429 
„ plates, 130 
Genus, 14 
Oeoditea, 39. 43, 50 
Geoteuthis, 346 
Oephurocera8f 324 
Geralinura^ 430 
Oervillia, 251 

Gills, 139, 234, 236, 273, 274, 303, 
304, 338, 349, 389, 392, 393, 394, 
405, 410, 414, 422 
GlabeUa, 353 
Gladius, 339 
Glaaaia, 196 
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Qlauconite, 6, 37 
Oldbigenmif 26, 28 
Globular gasteropods, 279 
OlycimeriSt 249 
Glyphea, 398 
Olyphioceraa = Ooniatites 
Olyptocrinus, 172 
Olyptoscorpiua, 423 
Glyptoaphwrat 176 
Gnathobase, 360, 361, 377, 412 
Gnats, 409 
Goldius, 371 
OomphoceraSi 309 
Gonangium, 54, 65, 64, 66 
Goniatites, 313, 323, 324 
Gonioclymenia, 323 ^ 

Ooniomya, 269 
Ooniophyllum, 96 
Goniopora, 103 
Gonocyst, 228 
Gonoecium, 228 
Gonopbore, 63 
Gonotheca, 54, 56 
Oorgonia, 103, 114 
Grceophonua, 430 
Grammyaiaj 269 
OranatocriniLa, 183 
Grantia, 35, 39 
Granules, 136 
Graphularia^ 114 
Graptolites, 57 -76 
Graptolithina, 67 
Graptolitoidea, 67-73 
Greaalya^ 268 
Griffiikidea, 375 
Gromia^ 19 
GrylliduB, 407 
OryphiBaf 16, 257 
Oryphochitmif 274 
Guard of Belemnitea, 340 
Gymnoblastea, 64 
Gymnoliema, 227 
Gymnomyxa, 17, 18 
Gypiduht 210 
Oypaim, 78 


OyTocerodt 310 
Gyroceraiitea, 324 

Ueematite, 7 
Halichondria, 39 
Halicynet 352 
Hallirhoaf 45 
Halyaitea^ 111 
Hamitea, 333 
Uamitoid coiling, 320 
Harpea, 371 
Harpoceraa, 330 
Haatitea, 343 
Harvest-men, 431 
Head 'Shield, 363 
Helianthaater, 128 
Heliotitea, 109 
Hehophyllum^ 98 
Hetiopora, 104, 107, 109, 115 
Helioaphcera, 30 
HeliXf 294 

Helminthochiton, 274 
Bemtaapia, 416 
Hemiaater, 152 
Htfrixcidaria^ 145 
Hemipedina, 140 
Hemiptera, 408 
Hemithyria, 214, 220 
Hercolepaa, 383 
Hermit-crab, 401 
Hcteractmellida, 46 
IJeteroccpnia, 108 
Heterodont, 241 
Heterodonta, 269 
Heterogenetir homceoraorphy, 15, 
197, 321 

Heteropoda, 291, 300 
Hexacoralla, 92, 100 
Hexactmellida, 40-42, 49 
HiaUllu, 267 
HtbUitea, 343 
HildoceraSy 330 
Hinge (Brachiopoda), 191 
„ (Lamellibraiichia), 241 
Hinge -area, 192, 243 
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Hinge-line (Brachiopoda), 191 
,, (Lamellibranchia), 241 
Hinge-plate, 242 
Hinmtea, 255 
IJippochrene^, 2H7 
Hippopodium, 259 
fhppuritea, 262 
Hoernesia, 251 
Holatjpid stage, 364 
Holaster, 151 
Holcospongia, 47, 50 
Hokoteuthia — Belemmte,8, 343 
Holeetypma, 147 
Hohctypua, 147 
Holmia, 366 
Jiolotystia, 102 
Holostomatous, 277 
Holothuroidea, 158 
Hontalonotus^ 369 
Homarua, 400 

H()Ina^omo^ph3^ 15, 197, 321 
Homomya, 269 
Hood, 305 
IJoplitea, 332 
Hoplocarida, 404 
Hoplopana, 400 
Honoatoma, 282 
Horse, 13 
Budfonuater, 128 
HuykmiUeria, 426 
Hyaloat^lia, 40, 50 
Byhoclypeus, 149 
HybocriniiS, 183 
Hydra, 53, 54 
Hydractinia, 54, 76 
Hydranth, 53 
Hydrocaulus, 54 
Hydrocorallina, 75 
Hydrorhiza, 54, 68 
Hydrospire, 180-182 
Hydrotheca, 54, 55, 57, 60 
Hydrozoa, 53 
Hym^enocaria, 388 
Hynienoptera, 409 
liyoUthellus, 293 


HyoUthes, 292, 293 
Hypanthocrinua, 167 
Hypostome, 357 

Ichihyocrinva. 17] 

Idiostroma, 78 
Idmonm, 228 
Illaenua, 370 

Imperfection of the record, 11, 12 
Imperlonite gasteropods, 276 
Inartioulata, 191, 200 
Included plates, 134 
111 current canals, 35 
Irtdocmas, 337 
Inferior lateral lobe, 314 
Inflectcid lip, 278 
Infra -‘basal plati^s, 161 
Infusoria, 17 
Inhalent canals, 35 
lnk-Ha(‘, 303, 339, 343 
Inner lip (Gasteropoda), 277 
Jrmcerarnua, 251 
Insecta, 406 
Insert oculars, 131 
Intel -ambulacral area, 132 
„ „ plates, 132, 166 

Tnter-anilmlaciuiii = inter-ambula- 
cral area, 132 
Inter-brurhial plates, 104 
liiter-radial plates, 161 
Iron pyrites, 7, 37, 57, 63 
Irregularia (echiiioids), 147 
Jauatra-a, 102 
lachadites. 49 
Jais, 103, J14 
hocardia, 260 
J aocrinus, 172, 173 
laodont, 241 
Jsognornon, 252 
Isopoda, 392 
Isoptera, 408 
Isotropic, 3, 37 

Jaekeloryatis, 177 

daws (Ophalopoda), 305, 339 
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tlelly-fiBhes, 52, 78 
JuluSf 405 

KampecariSf 406 
Keel (Ammouoidea), 321 
Kilianicaris, 392 
King-crab, 411 
Kodonophyllum, 96 
Koninckia^ 109 
Koninckina^ 222 
Koninckocidarist 154 
KophinoceraSt 310 
Kosmoceras, 331 
Kreischeria^ 431 
Kutorgina, 201 

Labechia^ 78 

Labial palps, 238 * • 

Labrum, 357 
LacazeJLla, 204 
Lageruiy 25 
Lamellibranchia, 235 
Lamliiarian zone, 296 
Lancet-plate, 180 
Lapwortkura^ 127 
Lateral budding of corals, 86 
„ teeth, 242 
Leda, 248 

Left valve (Lamellibranch), 246 
Leiopteria, 252 
Lepadocrinus, 177 
Lepaa, 382, 384 
LeperditiUf 380 
Lepidesthest 136, 154 
Lepidocaria, 378 
Lepidocoleuat 186 
Lepidocentrua, 154 
Lepidocyclina^ 28 
Lepidodiacus, 186 
Lepidopleurua, 274 
Lepidoptera, 409 
Lepidurus, 378 
Lepiama, 407 
LeptcBna, 206 
Leptograptua, 71 
Leptopl-aatua, 368 


Leptofltraca, 385 
Leacon sponges, 46 
Leticoaolenia, 34 
Lichast 373 
Ligament, 243 
Lima, 255 
Limatula, 255 
Limatulinay 255 
Limncea, 294 
Limonite, 7 
Limulaa, 411-414 
Lingual ribbon, 275 
Lingula, 201 
Lingulella, 201 
Liomeaua, 288 
Litharcaa, 103 
Lithistida, 43, 49 
Liihocampe, 31 
Lithodomua, 250 
Lithophaga, 250 
Lithoatroiion, 100 
LitogaakTy 397 
Littoral zone, 219, 295 
Liilorina, 284 
Lituites, 310 
Lituola, 24 

Lobes (Ammonoidea), 313 
Lobobactritea, 319, 335 
Lobsters, 394, 400 
LocustidaB, 407 
Loganograptua, 70 
Loligo, 346 
Lonadaleia, 100 
LopJta, 257 
I.opbophore, IfK), 224 
Loricula, 383 
Loijenechinua, 154 
Loxonema, 283 
L ucina, 263 
Ludwigia, 330 
Lung-books, 349, 410, 429 
Lunule, 240, 243 
Ijutiulite^, 233 
Lyopomata, 200 
Lytoceraa, 320 
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Maccoya, 142 
Machseridia, 186 
Machilis, 407 
Macomaj 266 
Macrocallistat 265 
Macrocephalites, 331 
Macrocheilus, 283 
MacrocMlinay 283 
Macrocystella, 177 
Mac^ropyguSf 148 
McLCJoscaphite^if 333 
Macrura, 305-401 
MacruroiiH, 397 
Mactra, 266 
Mactromya^ 263 
Macula, 229, 357 
Madrepora, 114, 116 
Madrej)oraria, 82 

Madrepori(! plate, 130, 131, 

142 

Madreporitc, 120, 175 
Magellania, 216 
Malacostraoa, 384 
Mamelon, 137 

Mandibles, 350, 361, 377, 379, 382, 
386, 394, 405, 406 
ManticoceraUf 324 
Mantida, 407 
Mantle (Brachiopoda), 189 

„ (Cephalopoda), 303 

„ (Oosteropoda), 274 

,, (Lamellibniijchia), 235 
,, (Molluseu), 234 
„ (Scaphopoda), 301 

Mantle-cavity, 189, 235, 303 
Marginal fasciole, 138 
„ plates, 122 

„ pores, 180 

Marmpitu, 165, 170 
Martinia, 211 
Massive corals, 87 
M astigograptVrSf 57 
Mastigophora, 17 
Maxillro, 350, 361, 377, 379, 382, 
386, 394, 406, 406 
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Maxillipedes, 385, 391, 392, 393, 
394, 404 
May-flies, 408 
MecocMriis, 399 
Medusa, 63 
Medusina, 79 
MedvatiPtf -.- Medusina, 79 
Meeker himuif 136, 165 
Megalodon, 264 
Megalospherc. 21 
Megasclcres. 37, 46 
M egafeuthia, 34 3 
Melania, 285 
Melonerhitius, 143 
Melorntes, 143 
Membianipora, 231 
Mer^pid stage* 364 
Mereirix, 265 
Meriatina, 212 
M eroranites, 325 
Merostomata, 41 1 
Mesenteries, 79, 80, 81, 103 
Mesoblastus, 184 
Mesoghva, 52 
Mesomcis, 366 
M esopalwaater, 128 
Mesopores, 229 
Mesoeceptrem, 114 
Mesosoina, 410, 411, 417, 427 
Metasepta, 90 

Metasoma, 410, 412, 417, 427, 429 

Metastemite, 429 

Metaatonia, 357, 421 

Metopaster, 124 

Meyeria, 399 

Michelinia, 109 

Micrabana, 103 

Mirrasier, 151 

Microdiscus, 366 

Micromiira, 200 

Micropora, 232 

Microplychis, 283 

Mieyoscieree, 37, 42, 46 

Microsphere, 21 

MicrotJkyris, 217 
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MUiola^ 22 
MilUpora, 75 
Milleporidiunit 76 
Miller icrinua, 164, 171 
Mille stroma, 76 
Millipedes, 405 
Mimoceras, 324 
Miooidaris, 136, 154 
Miopeniamerus — PentameruSy 209 
Mitella, 384 
Mites, 410, 431 
Miira, 289 
Mitrcuiter, 124 
Mitreoia, 289 
Miirocyalis, 175 
MiroplfTna 421, 426 
Modiola, 250 ' • 

Modtolopaia^ 250 
Modiolus, 250 
Mollusea, 234 
Moiiiixonida, 42, 48 
Monocyclic, 161, 167 
Monvgraptu^, 7 '2 
Muiiomyarm, 238, 240 
Monoprionidian uniserial, 59 
Monticule, 229 
MontUvaltia, 102 
jMosquitoes, 409 
Moths, 409 

Mouth-angle plates, 122, 126 
Multilocular Forarninifera, 19 
MuHispirul operculum, 278 
Murchisonia, 281 
Murex, 289 

Muscular impressions, 195, 240, 306 

Mya, 267 

Myalina, 254 

Myocontha, 251 

Myophoria, 258 

Myriapoda, 405 

Myriasliches, 154 

Mysidacea, 391 

Mytilacea, 250 

Myiilus, 250 

Myxospongida, 42 
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Nacreous layer, 246 
Naiadiies, 272 

Nannobelus = Prototeutkis, 343 
Maasa, 288 
Nassarius, 288 
Natantia, 395 
Natica, 285 

Nauplius larva, 351, 384 ! 

Nautiloidca, 304 \ 

Nautilus, 303, 304, 311 \ 

N ebalia, 385 \ 

Neck-furrow, 354 ' 

Neck-nng, 354 
Necrocarcinua, 403 
Neitheu, 255 
Ncma, 61 
N emayraptiLS, 71 
Ncinatocysts, 52, 55, 57 
Ncmatophores, 57 
Neohilxdites, 343 
NeoUnus, 361 
N eoUmultis, 416 
Neotremata. 201 
Neptunea, 288 
Nerinea, 285 
Nerita, 283 
Neriitna, 283 
Neuroptcra, 408 
Nipponites, 323 
Nodosaria, 25 
Notonectida*, 408 
N oiopocoryaies, 403 
Notostraca, 378 
Nucella, 288 
Nucleolitea, 149 
Nucleus (Protozoa), 17 
Nucula, 248 
Nucuhana, 248 
Nudibranchia, 291 
Nullipore zone, 296 
Nummulitea, 26 
Nummuhtic Limestone, 29 

Obelia, 55 
Obolella, 202 
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OOovothyriSf 217 

Occluded plates, 133 

Octactiiiellida, 46 

Ootopoda, 346 

Octopus, 338, 346 

Ocular plates, 123, 130 

Oculina, 116 

Odonata, 408 

Odontophor, 122 

Odoutophore, 235, 275, 301, 304 

Ogygia, 369 

Olenelhis, 366 

(Menus, 368 

Oligochaeta, 187 

Oligoporus, 136, 154 

Omphyma {(^etophyllum), 94 

Oniscus, 393 

Ontogeny, 13, 193, 197, 321, 363 

Onychaster, 128 

Oiiychophora, 349 

Ooecium, 228 

OoBtegitcB, 390 

Operculina, 27 

Operculum, 278 

()phi(Kten, 128 

Ophioglypha, 126, 128 

Ophiolepis, 128 

Ophiura, 126, 128 

Ophiuroidea, 125, 128 

Opilionina, 431 

Opis, 260 

Opistho bran chi ata, 291, 300 
Opisthoparian, 355 
OpisthoBoma, 411 
Oppelia, 330 
Oral plates, 166, 175 
„ surface, 120 
OrbicuUndm, 202 
Orbitdina, 25 
Orhiiolites, 24 
OrbitTemites, 183 
Orbulina, 26 
Order, 14 

Organ-pipe coral, 103 
OrnitheUa, 217 


Orophocrinus, 178, 184 
Orthacea, 207 
Orth is, 207 
Orthoceras, 308 
Orthogenesis, 13 
Orthoptera, 407 
Osculum, 33 
Ofltracoda, 379 
(Jsirea, 256 
Ostreacea, 256 
Outer lip (Oastoropodp*), 277 
Outer Bide -plate, 182 
OvicelJ, 220 
OxyeXymenia, 323 
Oxynoticeras, 329 
Oxyte^this, 343» 

Oxytonna, 252 
Oxyuropofla, 393 

Pmhaslrella, 39, 43 
Pach inion, 44 
Pachypora, 109 
Pachyrisma, 264 
Pachyieuihis, 343 
PalceecMnus, 142 
Palcega, 393 

Palmnachus - Protocarci n us, 4( >3 
Palwocaris, 390 
Palaeoconcha, 269 
Palaiocorystes, 403 
Palmocreusia, 383 
Palxr.ociopus, 346 
Palceocyclus, 94 
Palceocypris, 380 
Palaeodiotyoptera, 407 
Pal<Eodiscus, 164 
PaUEOlimulus, 416 
Palfeolima, 255 
Palmontina, 409 
PcUwopalcemon, 392 
Palaiophonus, 423, 429 
PalcBosmiUa, 98 
Palasteriscus, 128 
Pali, 84 
Falinura, 397 
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Pallial line, 241 
Pallial sinus, 241 
Palp (mandibular), 379, 380 
Palpebral lobe, 350 
Paludina, 285 
Pav/opea, 261 
Paper-nautilus, 338, 339 
Papulae, 123 
Parabolina, 308 
Parabolinella, 308 
Paradoxides, 367 
Paralle^l modification, 15 
Paranebaha, 386 
Parapodia, 187 
Parasmilla, 102 
P(f.rkeria^ 55 « 

Parkinson 331 
Patella, 280 
Paterina, 200 

Paudspiral opereuluni, 278 
Pavonaria, 114 
Pearly layer, 245 
PecUn^ 255 
Pectinacea, 254 
Pectines, 423, 429 
Pectini branch ia, 283 
Pectini-rhoinbs, 177 
PectunculiLs, 249 
Pedicellariffi, 123, 138 
Pedicle, 192 
Pedicle- opening, 193 
Pedipalp, 410, 427 
Pedipalpi, 430 
Pelagia, IS 
Pelagic animals, 9, 31 
PelanechintLS, 136 
Pelecypoda, 236 
PehniUopora, 232 
Pelmatozoa, 159 
Peltastes, 145 
Peltoceras, 332 
PeUura, 368 
Pemphix, 397 
Pen (squids), 339 
Penceue, 396 
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Pennutida, 104 
Pmtctceros, 121 
Pentacrinua, 170 
Pentameracea, 209 
Pentamere, 161 
Pentamerus, 209 
Pentremites, 179, 181, 184 
Peracarida, 390 
Perffiopod, 395 
Perforata, 92 

Perforate gasteropods, 276 
Periflerm, 58, 60 
Perignathic girdlt, 141 
Periostraciira, 244 
PeripatuH, 349 
Peripetalous fasciole, 138 
Peripodiurn, 133 
Periproct, 130 
Perisarc, 54 
Perischodom us, 1 5 4 
Periaphinctes, 332 
Peristome, 121), 138, 277 
Perna, 252 
VeronideJla, 47 
Petalograptua, 72 
Petaloid ambulacra, 135 
Petraia, 98 
Petrifaction, 7 
Pimeopa, 371 
Phalangida, 431 
Pharetronid sponges, 47 
Phaaianella, 282 
Phasmidfle, 407 
PhilUpaaatrcea, 97 
Phillipaia, 374 
Pholadomya, 268 
PkoUia, 267 
Phormosella, 40, 49 
Phormoaoma, 136 
Phorua, 285 
Phragmoceraa, 310 
Phragmocone, 340 
Phragmoieidhia, 344 
Phreatoicua, 393 
Phrynua, 430 
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rhylactolsema, 227 
Phyllocarida, H85 
PhylloceraSf 326 
Phyllograptus, 70 
Phyllopod appendage, 350, 377 
Phyllopoda, 378 
Phylogeny, 11, 13, 321 
Phylum, 14 
Phymosoma^ 146 
Piloceras, 312 
PinMOceras, 326 
Pinna, 251 
Pinnules, 163 
Pitaria, 265 
Pithanoion, 403 
Placocystis, 175 
Plagiostoma, 255 
Plankton, 295 
Planorhis, 294 
Plant-lice, 408 
Plasmopora, 111 
Plastron (echinoids), 152 
PkUyceraa, 284 
Flatychonia, 50 
Platycrinus, 167 
Platystrophia, 208 
Pleopod, 385 
Pkaifichinus, 148 
Plesioteuthis, 346 
Pleura, 358 
Pleurocystis, 177 
Pleurodictyum, 109 
Pleurograpius, 71 
Pleuromya, 268 
Pleuropygia, 200 
Phuroioma, 290 
Pleurotomaria, 280 
Plicatula, 254 
Plocoayphia, 41 
PlumasUr, 128 
Plumularia, 55, 67, 67 
PlumuUtes, 186 
Pneumatocyst, 65 
Podoryrtia, 31 
Poleumitxt., 282 


Pollici2Jea, 384 
Polychajta, 187 
Polycheics, 397 
Polygeminal, 134 
Polyp, 53, 58, 75, 81, 103 
Polypary, 57 
Polypide, 225 
Polyplacophora, 273 
Polyzoa, 224-233 

Porcellaneous Koraminifera, 18, 20, 
22 

Porcellaneous layer, 245 
Pore- rhombs, 176 
Porifera, 33-51 
Poroaphcera, 48 
Posi^nia, 253 
PosiSmomya, ^^3 
Post-abdomen, 427 
Posterior canal, 278 
Potamides» 286 
Poterioceraa, 310 
Pokriocrinits, 169 
Prwanaspidea, 390 
ProBlepas, 383 
Pre-abdomen, 427 
PrearcturuH, 393 
PreMurichia, 416 
Prestwichianella, 416 
Primary plates, 133 
„ septum, 82, 90 

„ tubercles, 136 

Primitia, 380 
Priscochiton, 274 
Prismatic layer, 198, 244 
PrianuUophyllum, 97 
Prodifisoconch, 245 
Productdla, 205 
Productua, 204 
Proetua, 375 
Prographvlaria, 114 
Prolecanitea, 326 
PromopalcRaaieT, 128 
Pro-ostracum, 343 
Proparian, 355 
Propora, 111 
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ProscorpiuSf 429 
Proeiphon, 317 
Prosiphonate, 313 
Prosobranchiata, 280, 299 
Prosoma, 410, 411, 417, 427 
Prosopon, 403 
Protaspid, 363 
ProtasieTj 127 
Prolog ulum, 199 
Protobalanus^ 383 
Protocarcinus, 403 
Protocardia, 264 
Prolocaris, 378 

Protoconch, 280, 308, 317, 322, 340 
Proiocystis, 177 
Protodonata, 408 
Protolimulus, 416 * * 

Protolycosa, 430 
PJioiophrynus, 430 
Protoplasm, 17 
Protopodite, 350, 361 
Protorthoptera, 408 
Protoscolex, 187 
Protospongia, 41 
pTOtoteuthis, 343 
Protozoa, 17-32 
Protractor muscle, 240 
Protremata, 204 
Proverruca, 383, 384 
Provinces (Molluscan), 297 
Proximal end, 58 
Paammobta^ 266 
Pseud^Knnus, 177 
Pseudodeltidium, 194 
Paeudodmdema^ 146 
PseudogaUuhea, 392 
Pseudoglyphea, 397 
Paevdomelaniay 284 
Pseudomonotts, 253 
Paevdonidcuaj 416 
Pseudopodia, 17, 18, 19, 30 
Psoudoscorpionida, 430 
Pseudoaepta, 106 
Paeiidozygopleura, 283 
Peiloceraa, 329 


PUria, 252 
Pteriacea, 251 
Pkrinea^ 253 
PterinopecieMf 256 
Pteroyiites^ 252 
Pteropod ooze, 292 
Pteropods, 292, 300 j 

Pierygot,u3f 425 
Piilograptits, 74, 75 
Pugnax, 215 

Pulmonary sacs, 427, 429 
Pulmonata, 294, 300 
Purpura^ 288 
Pitrpuroidea, 284 
Pynnmter, 124 
Pycnokpas^ 384 
Pygasfer, 148, 156 
Pypidium, 352, 358, 361 
Pygocephalns, 392 
Pyrgo, 24 
Pyrgocystls, 186 
Pyritonprna, 40, 49 

Qtangueloculitia, 24 

Kadial plates, 123, 126, 131, 161. 179 
symmetry, 79, 116, 176 
„ water- vessel, 120, 133, 141, 

160 

Radiolaria, 30, 32 
Radiolarian ooze, 31 
Radiole, 137 
Badiolites, 263 
Radula, 275 
Raninid®, 403 
Rafinesqmna, 206 
Rasirites, 72 
RayonnoceraSt 5109 
Recapitulation theory, 13 
RecejdacuUteitf 49 
Red coral, 103 
Reef corals, 112 

Reflected lip (Gasteropoda), 278 
Regularia (echinoids), 142 
Remopleuridea, 355 
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Renieraf 43, 60 
Reptantia, 397 
Requienia, 262 
Retiolites, 72 
Retractor inuscles, 240 
Retrosiphonate, 307, 313 
Rhahdoceraa, 336 
Rhabdomesojif 231 
Rhabdoaome, 57 
Rhaphidonema, 47 
Rhipidomdlaf 208 
Rhizophyllum^ 96 
Rhizosioma^ 78 
Rhizoatomites, 78 
Rhopalobelus - Hastites, 343 
Rhopalocoma, 128 
Rhopalonaria, 227 
Rhynchonella, 213 
Rhynchonellacea, 213 
Rhynchotreia, 216 
Rhyniella, 407 
Right valve, 246 
Rimellaj 287 
Root (Crinoid), 160, 164 
Root-tuft of Sponges, 36, 40 
Rosidlana, 287 
Rostral plate, 404 
Rostrum, 385, 394, 395, 397 
Rolalia, 26 
Rugosa, 92, 94 
Rvbstella^ 200 

iS'occawmina, 24, 28 
iS'accammiwopai^, 24 
AS’accofoma, 165, 173 
Saddles (Ammonoidea), 313 
Sagenocrinus, 171 
Ralenia, 145 
Salterellat 292, 312 
Ranguinolitfd, 270 
Sao, 363 
Sarcodina, 18 
Saur- flies, 409 
Saxicava, 267 
Ncala, 284 


Scalaria, 284 
Scalpellum, 383 
Scaphites, 335 
Scaphitoid coiling, 320 
Bcaphopoda, 301 
Schdlwienella, 207 
Schimperella, 392 
Schizaater, 152 
Schizohlastus^ 184 
Schizodont, 241 
Schizodonta, 257 
Schizodus, 258 
Schizophoria, 208 

Sehizopoda -Mysidaoca -i- Enphaii- 
siacea, 391, 394 
SchUjenbachia, 333 
Rchli^hpimia^ 

Scorpionida, 427 
Scrobicule, 137 
Sculdu, 405 
Rcutellky 148 
Scutum, 383 
Seyphomedusa', 78 
Scyphozoa, 78 
Scyialta, 39, 44 
Sea-anemones, 52, 79. 82 
Sea-cucumbers, 158 
Sea-lilies, 159 
Sea-urchins, 129 
^discolhoiij 39, 44 
Sepia, 302, 346, 347 
Septa (Cephalopoda), 306 
„ (Corals), 82. 85, 88-92 
„ (Foraminifera), 19, 20 
Septal fossula, 83 
„ necks, 307, 313 
Serpida, 188 
Sertularia, 65, 67, 67 
Sessile eyes, 390, 392, 394 
Set®, 187, 189 
Sicula, 68, 61-64 
Side -plates, 180 
Sieberella, 210 
Silica, 3, 7, 30, 36, 37 
Siliquaria, 276 
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Silver-fish, 407 
Simple ambulacra, 135 
Sinlstral gasteropods, 270 
SinupalliaU, 265 
Sipho^ 288 

Siphon, 236, 274, 277 
Siphonal saddle, 314 
Siphonia, 45 
SiphonostomatouH, 277 
Siphonolreta, 202 
Siphonozooida, 104 
Siphuncle, 307, 313, 317, 339, 340 
Skeletal-spicules, 37 
Slimonia, 426 
Smithia, 97 
Solarium, 284 

Solaster, 128 * * 

SoUn, 266 
Solitary corals, 111 
Somite, 348 
Sonninia, 330 
Spatangina, 149 
Spatangus, 131, 167 
Species, 14 
Sphcerexochus, 373 
Sphaerophtkalmus, 368 
SpkcBTospongia, 49 
Spicules, 36-39, 103, 158 
Spiders, 430 

Spines (Kchinoidea), 137 
Spiracles, 179 
Spiral angle, 276 
„ ornament, 279 
Spire of gasteropods, 276 
Spirifer, 211 
Spiriferacea, 211 
Spiriferina, 211 
Spiroloculina, 24 
Spirorbia, 188 
Spirula, 339, 346 
Spirulirostra, 344 
Spindiroatridiurn, 344 
Spindiroatrina, 344 
Spondylium, 196 
Spondylua, 264 
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Sponges, 33-51 
Spongilla, 43. 48, 50 
Spongin, 36, 42, 43, 46 
SpongophyUoides, 96 
Sporozoa, 18 
Squid, 338 
Squilia, 405 

Stalked eyes, 386, 390, 395, 
Starfishes. 120 
Slauranderaaier, 124 
Staurorephalua, 373 
StauroTiema, 60 
Stem (Blastoidea), 177 
„ (Crinoidea), 160 
„ (Cysbidoa), 173, 174 
Stenaater, 128 
Sttnopora, 230 
Stenopua, 396 
Stephanex)cera8, 331 
Sternum, 349. 418, 427 
Stigmata, 429 
Storaatopoda, 404 
Siomatopora, 228 
Siomechinua, 146 
Stomodaeum, 79, 80, 81, 103 
Stone-canal, 124, 141, 160 
Sirabopa, 426, 

Stramentum., 383 
Strepielaama, 94 
Streptoneura, 280 
Siricklandia, 210 
Stringocephalua, 217 
Siromatocyatia, 185 
Siromatopora, 76 
Siromatoporella, 78 
Stromatoporoidea, 76 
Strombua, 287 
Strophaloaia, 205 
Sirophomena, 207 
Strophomenacea, 204 
Strophonella, 207 
Sturtzaater, 128 
Slylaater, 76 
Styliform oohimella, 84 
Siylina, 102 
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Styliola, 292 
Stylonurua, 425 
Sub-anal fasciole, 138 
Sub-petaloid ambulacra, 135 
Sucking-discs, 302, 339 
Superior laterallobe, 314 
Supplemental skeleton, 26 
Sur-anal plate, 131 
Suture (Gasteropoda), 276 
Suture-line (Cephalopoda), 308, 
313^317 

Sycon sponges, 46 
Synapttty 158 
Synaptioula, 84 
Syncarida, 389 
Syncydonema, 255 
Hyringopora, 107 
Syringothyris, 212 

Tabula, 84, 104, 106 
Tabulate corals, 106-111 
Tail fan, 385 
Talitrus, 393 
Tanaidacea, 391 
Taxodont, 241 
Taxodonta, 248 
Tealliocaris, 392 
Tectibranchia, 291 
Teeth (Brachiopoda), 191 
„ (Lamellibranoh), 241 
Tegmen, 161, 165 
TeUina^ 265 
Telotrcimata, 211 

Telson, 350, 377, 384, 385, 392, 
395 

Temnocheiliu, 311 
Tentacles, 53, 79, 81, 103, 158, 187, 
190, 224, 274, 302 
TentacuUtes^ 293 
T^ebratella, 217 
Terebratida, 216 
Terebratulacea, 216 
Terebraiulina, 216 
Teredo, 268 

Tergum, 349, 383, 418, 427 


Termitidte, 408 
Testicardines, 200 
Tetrabranchia, 304 
Tetracoralla, 93 

Tetractinellida, see Tetraxoiilda 
Tetragraptiui, 70 
Tetraxonida, 43, 49 
Textularia, 25 
Thais, 288 
Thalasaoceras, 318 
Thamnasteria, 102 
Theca, 293 
Theca (Corals), 83 
Thecidm,, 204, 223 
Thecidellina, 204 
Thecoamilia, 102 
Thedhoxus, 281? 

Theonoa, 228 

Thetironia, 264 

Thetia, 264 

Thiara, 285 

Tholiasterella, 46, 50 

Thorax (Trilobite), 352, 358 

Thracia, 209 

Tibia, 287 

Ticks, 431 

Tityus, 429 

Tornoceras, 324 

Torus. 126 

Touaisia, 262 

Toxaster, 153 

Trachero, 349 , 405, 406, 410, 427 

Trac^hyceraa, 326 

Transverse ornament, 279 

TrenuUia, 201 

Trepostomata, 229 

Tretenterata, 200 

Triaanes, 43 

TriaHhrua, 359 

Trichoptera, 409 

Trigeminal, 134 

Trigonia, 257 

Trilobita, 362 

Trimerocephalua, 371 

Triniicleus, 366 
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Triiaxiay 20 
Trivia, 287 

Trochiform gasteiopocls, 279 
Trochoceraa, 312 
Trochocyaihua, 112, 116 
Trochodiscus, 31 
Trocholiiea, 335 
Trockus, 282 
Trooatocrintis, 182, 183 
Tube-feet, 120, 125. 129, 133, 135, 
141, 158, 160, 185 
Tuberclen, 136 
Tuhipora, 103, 107, 115 
Tubulnria, 54 

Turbinate gasteropods, 279 
Turbinolia, 100 

Turbo, 282 ' * 

Turreted gafiteropods, 279 

Turrihpas, 186 

Tnmlifea, 336 

Turris, 290 

TurriteUa, 285 

Typhia, 289 

Ubaghaia, 109 
Uinfacrinua, 165, 173 
llmbilicuB, 276, 320 
Umbo, 190, 240 
Vncitea, 212 

Unguiculate operculum, 278 ’ 
Unicardium, 263 
Unigeminal, 134 
Unilocular, 19 
Unio, 258, 272 
Uniramous, 350, 385, 395 
Unieerial crinoida, 161 
„ graptolitea, 59 
Univalve, 275 
Vraaterdla, 128 
Urda, 393 
Uronectea, 390 
Urop<^, 385, 396, 400 
UsBuria, 318 


Valves (Lamollibranch), 235, 239, 
246 

Varices, 279 
Varieties, 15 
Velum, 53 
Venericardia, 261 
Ventral, 239 j 

Ventral valve, 189 
Ventrimlitea, 41 
Ventro-lateral plates, 123 
Venm, 266 

Vermetua, 276 ' 

Verrvcoc(dia, 51 

Verruca, 383, 384 

VerrucuHna, 44 

Vesicular tissue (corals), 84 

Veatinadiilua, 311 

Vibracula, 226, 231 

Vimlla, 227 

Virgula, 58, 61 

Visceral chamber, 82 

Vitreous Eoraminifera, 18, 25, 28 

Viviparua, 285 

Volborthella, 312 

Vulsella, 253 

Valuta, 289 

VolutoaptJia, 290 

IVaagenophyllum, 115 
Waldheimia, 216 
Wasps, 409 
Water-boatmen, 408 
Water-fleas, 377 

Water -vascular system, 117, 124, 
129, 141, 168, 160, 175 
Whip-scorpions, 430 
White ants, 408 
Whorl, 276 
Wilaonia, 215 
Wood-louse, 393 
W oodocrinua, 169 
Worms, 187 

Xanthopaia, 404 
Xenaater, 128 


Valves (Brachiopod), 189, 190 
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XpMophora, 285 
Xi|)h()Hura, 411 
XpMjiuft, 400 
Xylod<\s, 90 

ZaphrtntL% 98 
Zeillfria, 217 

ZfugiHfitolcpas, 

351 


Zoanth.ina. 81-103, 111 
Zoarium, 224 

Zone of Drachioyjods and (Morals, 
297 

„ of Nnllipores, 290 
Zones (stratip:rnj)hieal), 8 
„ of def)tli, 295 
ZooM'iiim, 225 
Zoospore. 22 





